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AGAMEMNON: FROM ZSCHYLUS. 


Dramatis Persone. 


A Warper. 

Cuorvus or Arcive Epenrs, 
CLYTEMNESTRA, 

I[ERALD. 

AGAMEMNON. 

CasSaANDRA. 

Ecistuus. 

Arcives, Atrenpants, &e. &e. 


The Scene is luid in Argos, before the Palace. 


Wanpenr (solus). 


Once more [ ask the gods, once and for all, 

To end this heavy duty. "Tis a year 

Since I’ve been crouching on this palace-roof, 
Most like a watch-dog ; and, for company, 

Ilave had the stars, been present at their courts, 
Attended every congress of the chiefs 

Of the bright corps spangling the air, whose counsels 
Bring heat and cold; and have beheld them rise, 
And marked their setting. But I long to see 

A different light, the coming of a star, 

To bring from Troy a message, that, I trust, 

Will prove, with hers, the symbol of the fall 

Of one, a man in every thing but form. 
Meantime, my restiess pallet’s wet with dew, 
Unvisited by dreams ; or if I chance 

To doze, Fear comes, and stands by my bed-side, 
Instead of Sleep, and will not let him set 

Upon my eyelids a fast seal, and then 

I try to drive my drowsiness away, 

By whistling or by singing, if such ditties 

Can be called songs, accompanied, as they are, 
By groans, for the changed fortunes of this house, 
No more well managed, as it used to be. 

Then rise, thou messenger, with voice of tire ! - 
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Agamemnon. [ November, 


Shew thyself, come at last, divining flame, 

Thou dawn of my relief—Io! Io! 

Joy to thee, Bacchanal of night! who bring’st 
The tidings of a happier morn — forerunvér 

Of many a festive dance in Argos: Joy! 

Let me not lose a moment to convey 

The bright news to the wife of Agamemnon, 
That she may leave her couch, and make the city 
Ring with glad welcomes to the merry beacon, 
A quick sure herald of the fall of Troy : 

I, too, will dance at the head of all the train, 
Rejoicing in my master’s joy —-Huzza ! 

Thrice six! a lucky cast my watch has been. 
And shall I lift this hand to touch the hand 

Of my loved lord ?—hist! for the rest I’m silent; 
There is a certain key that locks my tongue : 
But all the house might, if it had a voice, 

Speak plain enough. I ope my mouth and ears 
Most willingly to those who ’re in the secret : 
Those who know nothing —I know nothing too. 


Cuorvs. 


Lo! the tenth year is circling, since that hour, 
When, for redress of wrongs, a matchless pair, 
Priam’s antagonists, by Jove endued 
With equal honour, equal fortitude, 
The sceptred sons of Atreus, from this shore, 
Led out a thousand ships, an allied host ; of war, 
Loud-clanging from their inmost souls, the sound, 
Like vultures, when they oar on wings of might, 
With rapid-rowing pinions round and round 
Their rifled nests, and desolate habitations, 
Wild screaming for their lost unfledged delight. 
Yet lists to their shrill cries and lamentations 
A Providence that sits above — 
Some Pan, some Phebus, or some Jove, 
And sends the plundered an avenging power, 
A late, yet sure Erynnis — to destroy. 
The mighty sons of Atreus such to be, 
Arms the great god of hospitality, 
And such sends forth .he Greeks ’gainst him of Troy. 
Alas! for an oft-wedded wife, 
Too much of bloodshed and of strife, 
And lingering toil, and limb-unnerving pain, 
Have been to both the dower ; 
Too many broken spears ; too many a bended knee 
Has struck upon the hard ground, and still in vain. 
As such things are, so must they be, 
Till done the will of destiny. 
For what avail or purifying streams, 
Or fervent prayers, or heart-wrung tears, 
Or sacrifice, where no lamp sheds its beams, 
To soothe a pitiless wrath that knows no end ? 
But we who stay at home, heavy with years, 
Who to the earth inglorious bend, 
Our sole support is a stout staff, to rest 
On which our out-worn frame, 
Weak as some child’s ; for in the tender breast, 
As in the old, the sap’s the same, 
No martial spirit flows : 
For poor weak miserable man, 





Agamemnon. 


When on his vital trunk grow sere 
The leaves, is little better here 

Than a second infant; and he goes 
Crawling and tottering underneath his load, 
Upon three feet, along a weary road, 

And roams about, about, and seems 
As spectral, marrowless, and wan, 

As day-appearing ghosts in dreams. 


But what is this? what do I see? 
Daughter of Tindarus ! our queen! 
What apparition hast thou seen? 
What glad event has reached your ear, 
And counselled thee, with winning power, 
To sacrifice at this strange hour? 
The shrines of all our country’s deities, 
And those of heaven, and earth, and earth below, 
With her pure offerings glow ; 
Look! from the regal bower’s recess 
They come, and from their censers rise, 
On every side up-spiring to the skies, 
Rich incense with the costliest perfumes fed. 
Friends! from these libations say 
What your thoughts conjecture may ; s 
Speak ! I conjure you, speak ! and yet I dread 
To learn what visions Fancy brings 
From these her hallowed offerings : 
Now through the gloom, divinely fair, 
— sheds a cheering ray, 
nd drives of ever-craving care 
The lowering clouds away, 
That palled my spirit with despair ; 
And now ‘tis racked, as with an eating fire. 
Then may the powers of song our strain 
With solace-breathing notes inspire ; 
Together let our voices swell, 
As we the auspicious portent tell, 
And let it thaw the ice within your aged veins. 


Swells high the tide of song —I feel the power 
To hail, as due, that unforgotten hour, 
When all the sea with ships, the strand 
Was filled with armed thousands to subdue 
For a bold bird, the Trojan land — 
With vengeance armed, to lead of Greece that flower, 
Ilere sat our throned monarchs full in view, 
There, on each side, two royal eagles flew ; 
One shone with sable plumage bright, 
The other’s back was streaked with white; 
And he that was a dusky hue, 
From the spear-hand with swooping flight 
Up to the palace-roof did bear, 
Heavy with many young, a hare, 
Who in a lengthened chase had flagged that day ; 
Both stood, and flapped their wings, mangling their prey. 
Chant the hymn, the presage hail ! 
Chant it, may the good prevail ! 


That omen was divine, that augury clear, 

Our kings those winged monarchs emblemed well, 
Their warlike force, and ire; and thus the seer, 
His eye wild-flashing, told the oracle : 





Agamemnon. [November, 


“ Time, the hunter, shall destroy 
Priam, and the state of Troy ; 
Destiny, with eagle-hand, 

Sack the town, and tear the land. 
Towers be by a tower subdued, 
Pregnant with a mightier brood. 
Should no fate-sent storm arise, 
To o’ercloud our enterprise ; 
Tarnish the bright bits of steel, 
Break the curb our foe should feel. 
Dian hates the hounds of Jove, 
Mother-hares are Dian’s love ; 
Dian, with resentful breast, 
Loathes the eagle’s cruel feast ; 
Dian chaste, with pitying eyes, 
Views that embryo sacrifice.” 
Chant the hymn, the presage hail! 
Chant it, may the good prevail ! 


* Virgin goddess ! chaste and fair ! 

IIuntress ! whose maternal care 

All in field and forest are, 

Tender leverets, gamesome fawns, 

All that range the groves or lawns, 

And each cub and whelp that dwell 

On the mountain, in the dell, 

Let this omen cease to he 

Of ambiguous augury ; 

For yon eagles’ hapless prey 

Bears an aspect of dismay. 

Hlear my Peean, hear it now, 

Send the Greeks no tempests, thou ; 

Grant that winds and waters may 

Cost our fleet no long delay, 

Lest from that delay should rise 

An unhallowed sacrifice, 

Spring of unconvivial joys, 

Cup whose bitter draught destroys, 

Taste from which the lip recoils, 

Source of evils, worse than broils ; 

Kindred blood may hence arise, 

Asking vengeance of the skies, 

Gender consanguineous strife, 

Break the holiest ties of life, 

Custom and domestic awe, 

Law divine, and nature’s law ; 

And, to end the work of fate, 

Woman’s wiles, a mother’s hate.” 

From the rapt seer, as thus his spirit spoke, 
These ominous words of doubtful augury broke 

Chant the hymn, the presage hail ! 
Chant it, may the good prevail ! 


STROPHE,. 


Great power! in every land adored 

By many a name —almighty Lord ! 

Jove! if that name be dear to thee, 

By that I offer up my vow, 

None but heaven's sovereign deity 

Can aid or save us, when we bow 
Under our sorrow’s load, and see 

No refuge from despair ; 












Agamemnon. 


And thus to whom should I but thee 
Address myself in prayer ! 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


The highest in his noon of power, 
Boast as he might, has had his hour ; 
Awhile in Titan-pride elate, 

Iie blazed in dazzling glory great ; 

A second came, and passed away, 

A brighter star eclipsed his day. 
Jove, victor Jove, alone is king, 
None else deserve my lays; 

Will he not listen as I sing 
By such a name his praise ? 


STROPHE II. 


Jove in a school of evil tries 
Mankind, and makes the unwilling wise ; 
Sends memory, who, in sleep’s mute hour, 
Drops grief upon the stubborn heart — 
That dew which pains, yet has the power 
A healing balsam to impart ; 
When conscience to the sinner’s ear 
Brings sounds that wake remorse and fear ; 
Those gifts of gods, who, throned in light, 
Rule all things with unshaken might. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


But he who holds this sovereign power, 
Our mighty chief, in night’s still hour 
The voice of conscience did not hear ; 
Nor came she whispering in his sleep, 
Nor chided he, nor blamed the seer, 
What time the fleet in slumber deep, 
Wind-bound at Aulis rocking lay, 
When idlesse, all in that array, 
And famine and rebellious floods 
Declared the vengeance of the gods. 


STROPHE III. 


Fot when unseasonable and tempestuous blew 
The winds of Thrace, and locked them in that bay ; 
When on its shores dispersed each spectral crew, 
And all was wild misrule; when, day by day, 
Fast faded all the flower of Greece away, 
And hope was none to lull the merciless deep : 
Must Calchas Dian tax with that delay, 
And urge a cure for ills more dread than they ? 
Our kings be lashed with storms that wilder sweep? 
They strike the sceptres on the ground, and can but weep. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Thus spake the elder chief: —“ To disobey 
Is hard—and hard is the divine command ; 
But harder for a sire his child to slay 
Before the shrine— for me to stain my hand 
With virgin-blood of her, pride of my land, 
The idol of my house, joy of my eyes: 
Dire fate! but shall I fail my trust —this band, 
And see them perish on this iron strand ? 


Agamemnon. [ November, 


Stern justice thirsts for the dread sacrifice ; j 
Quell, then, the tempest’s ire — strike ye, and gain the prize!” 


Then bowed the king too easily to the hard yoke 
Of stern necessity, at whose control, 
By guilty passions swayed, his veering soul 
Breathed purpose foul and impious —with some cloak 
Thinking his shame and madness to disguise : 
Man all things dares, and, hardened grown by time, 
In his delirium steps from crime to crime. 
And could he for a woman sacrifice 
His daughter—to unmoor a fleet wind-bound ? 
Vain is her tender age ; all nature’s ties 
To him are naught; vainly she sobbing cries, 
With piteous accents, “ Father !”—even that sound, 
Which comprehends all human charities, 
Moves not his heart, nor soothes the savage princes round. 


The dreadful prayer is done: the dire command 
A father — yet no father — gives the attendant band. 
She wakens from her swoon profound 
As with a chain, 
Her lips of love’s own light, 
And beauty’s impress, to restrain 
All plaints, or accents of affright, 
Or imprecations that might breathe a spell 
Upon his house, or break the solemn rite, 
By hands of cruel priests were bound. 
There, like a victim-kid for slaughter, 
Enfolded in her robes of purest white, 
They lift on high his daughter ! 
But see! oh see! along the ground, 
The deep folds of her croceate veil 
In wild disorder float, and trail ; 
And from her pleading eyes, 
With tenderest beams to thrill and melt, 
A shaft of pity flies : 
E’en the stern sacrificers round 
That look, which pierced all bosoms, felt, 
And wept; while visioned in the light 
Of her own loveliness, more bright 
Than pictured breathing form that is but mute, 
She looked as though she wished, with that pure voice 
That oft her father’s halls along 
Had made full many a chieftain there rejoice, 
To speak to that assembled throng. 


STROPHE IV. 


Yes! at those feasts that maiden chaste and fair, 
In modulations soft and sweet, 

Had warbled many a joyous air 
To her glad sire, and told how great 
Would be his fame, how blest his state. 

The rest I saw not, nor to sing could dare: 
Justice confirms the laws of fate— 

Too well that augur’s words recorded were ; 
The past already may relate 

What future ills for us the gods prepare. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


A mystic, dark, impenetrable veil, 
Hangs o’er the fortunes of the great ; 





Agamemnon. 


To pierce that barrier all must fail, 
The secret hour of time and fate 
All those who dare anticipate, 

Reap that they sow —a crop of tears: we see 
That omens ever, soon or late, 

Come true. Oh, prosperous may the future be! 
Sole guardians of this Apian state, 

Thus pray ye all, and bless the augury. 


Cuorvus. CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Cho. Queen Clytemnestra, we are come to offer 
Such homage as befits a royal consort; 
For justice bids those honours of the throne, 
Where our king sate, be paid you in his absence. 
If you have heard of gladdening import aught, 
Or hearing not, make sacrifice with hopes 
The messengers of good, we willingly 
Would know: nor thou disdain, through envious pride, 
To answer this our wish. 
Cly. Morn, as men say, 
Came forth in gladness from the womb of Night. 
You shall hear joyous tidings, news beyond 
Your utmost expectation good: the Greeks 
Are lords-of Priam’s city ! 
Cho. What dost mean ? 
Your words, through disbelief, have ’scaped my ears. 
Cly. Troy, I repeat, has Grecian lords. Is not 
My meaning clear and plain? 
Cho. Such floods of joy 
Swell in my heart, that it o’erflows in tears. 
Cly. They rise to tax your heart with tenderness. 
Cho. Are the proofs certain ? 
Cly. If no god deceive. 
Cho. Perhaps you put your confidence in dreams, 
A vision of the night —— 
‘ly. I take no counsel 
From the false phantoms of the torpid sense. 
Cho. A flying vague report, perhaps. 
Cly. You mock, 
And deem me credulous as some simple girl. 
Cho. When was the city sacked ? 
Cly. This very night ; 
The night, I say, from which this day was born. 
Cho. What herald could so quickly bring the news ? 
Cly. Vulcan, who lifted high a glittering torch 
On Ida; whence succeeded fire to fire, 
Faro to Faro spake. Made first reply 
Lemnos, who caught the spark, and sent it on 
From its Hermeean cliff; the Athoan mount, 
Sacred to Jove, received it straight ; and next 
That air-enkindling meteor, like a sun 
Crossing the breast of ocean with a speed 
Plumed by its joy, diffused a golden beam 
On high Macistus: there no careless guard, 
Nor conquered by untimely slumber, stood 
To propagate the flame, whose brilliance glanced 
Along the current of the Euripus, 
And warned the watchmen of Messapio’s isle. 
They, lighting their dry pyramid of heather, 
Gave answer to the summons, carrying soon 
The tidings : o’er Asopus’ plains, that broad 
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And vigorous lustre, like the unclouded moon, 
Piercing the night, upon Cithzron’s peak, 
Raised a progressive signal-fire, that, with 
A volume even mightier than the rest, 
Returned the flash, that winged its rapid flight 
Far over the Gorgopean pool, nor staid 
Till it reached G-gliplanthon : there supplied 
With a fresh impulse to exchange its gleams, 
It proudly eminent raised its crimson crest 
Above the cope of the Saronic strait, 
And struck Arachne’s crags, whose station-points 
O’erhang our city, whence that beacon lit 
The palace of the Atride. Every torch 
Was born of that gendered on Ida’s top ; 
And as amid the race of torches one 
Succeeds another Lampadist in the course, 
Thus these alternate signals, save that they, 
The first and last, gained equally the prize. 
And hence a certain argument I draw, 
That they are the clear heralds of my lord, 
Announcing his return to me from Troy. 

Cho. Thanks, lady, will I render to the gods! 
But now so much I wonder at your words, 
That I could wish to hear them once again. 

Cly. Yes! Troy this day is theirs: within its walls 
I seem to hear a hubbub of strange sounds, 
And dissonant tongues prevail, As in a vase, 
Together poured, discordant elements 
Unite not, but contend one with the other, 
Thus mix together there, with shouts and shrieks, 
The victors and the vanquished, as their fates 
Distinct their differing voices. Prostrate these 
Upon the lifeless bodies of their husbands, 
Their brothers, and their aged sires, and now 
Bending the neck no longer free, set up 
A wail for those most dear ; whilst hungry Rapine, 
By war's fatigues engendered, wanders up 
And down by night, and points out to the plunderer 
What best the city has. Order is none — 
Each takes his share of spoil that fortune sends. 
And now they quarter in the captive foe’s 
Deserted palaces ; where, no more exposed 
To falling dews, or the hoar frost of morn, 
Without a watch they sleep the night away, 
Soundly as mariners when the danger’s past. 
And if the slayer should respect the gods, 
And sacred temples of the conquered land, 











Ilimself may ‘scape a like return. May not 
The cursed thirst and lust of things forbidden 
Fall on the Greeks! But let them well reflect, 


Though turned the point, that half the race-course yet 
Is left to run before they reach the goal, 
Charged with the wrath of the offended gods : 
For, should they reach their homes, certain it is 
That even there blood will have blood, and rise, 
Demanding vengeance, should not other ills 
O’ertake them first. You have a woman’s thoughts. 
May what is best prevail, nor Fortune hold 
The balance long suspended : this the hope 
My heart delights in more than all beside. 

Cho. There is a masculine wisdom in your words, 
That more confirms their truth. I now prepare 
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To pay due honours to the gods of Greece. 
The prize obtained repays the labourer’s toil. 


CHORUS. —— MONOSTROPHE. 


Jove! sovereign power! thou friendly Night, 
Creatress of our glories bright, 
Who, at thine hour of slumber deep, 
For us o’er Troy a watch did keep, 
Enclose her round as in a cloud, 
Enwrap her in a funeral shroud, 
A net of slavery — 
A net impalpable, whose height 
And meshes none should flee, 
Her young men, nor her men of night, 
Nor age, nor infancy : 
We offer up our vows to thee, 
Great god of hospitality ! 
Who hast, in thine own fitting time, 
Avenged on all, of one the crime : 
We thank thee, Jove ! and bless thee in that name, 
That keeping ever bent thy bow, 
Its shaft has laid the spoiler low, 
Nor glanced above the stars with idle aim. 


STROPHE I. 


The vengeful bolt has fallen —what god, what power 
Decreed the inevitable hour, 

Troy well attests ; and impious he who says 
That Jove cares not for mortals, or delights 
To see them trample on each other’s rights, 

Or touch forbidden things. That race, 
Who, drunk with wrath, and insolently bold, 
Breathe war and carnage, and withhold 

Treasures ill-got, shall pay for their offence 
To the third generation. Blest and wise 
Is he who covets not, but learns to prize 

Those gifts he has. A righteous Providence 
Pursues the wretch who in his power defies 
Justice on earth ; nor shall his wealth, power, save 
That hate of gods and men from an unhonoured grave. 


ANTISTROPHE I, 

Child of calamity, when grown strong by time, 

First and worst counsellor, Pitho, leads from crime 
To crime man on, all cures are vainly tried : 

Sin sheds no more a counterfeit faint ray, 

But glares in all its baseness to the day, 
As brass no more seems gold, truth’s test applied : 

Thus Paris; and so dazzled every eye, 

That bird, when, boylike, through the summer sky 
He followed the swift flight, on wings of love, 

Of a false mate, and to his country brouglit 

Trials and woes that passed the power of thought, 
And cureless by all prayers to Fate or Jove. 

Soon Paris learned his joys were dearly bought, 

And cursed that wily fiend, when, in his pride, 

Ile spurned all fears, all rights, and stole another’s bride. 


eg 


EPODE. 


Leaving her citizens the din of spears, 
And shields, and arming ships, and as a dower 
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To end in Troy’s destruction, carrying tears, 
Through the tall portal at night’s shrouding hour, 
Daring intolerable things, in haste, 
With steps that left no sound, so soft their tread, 
That woman went ; whilst, sobbing on the blast, 
Prophetic voices echoed, as she passed, 
These words: “* O palace! palace towers ! 
Deserted, silent, nuptial bowers ! 
Abandoned and adulterous bed, 
Where still the print of her who fled ! 
Prince! O for thee! now lorn and lone, 
Thou body of a soul’s that’s gone! 
Bitter, alas, the memory 
Of former joys— but most to thee, 
Whose loss is harder to be borne, 
Imbittered as it is by scorn, 
That hides, yet cannot stifle grief, 
Nor finds in words or tears relief. 
I see him tortured by the fire 
Of shame, and inextinct desire 
Of her now far beyond the seas. 
He comes ! how squalid, pale, and wan, 
More like a spectre than a man, 
Pacing his marble galleries ; 
And when her statue there he sees, 
Feigns that its beauty all is fled, 
And turns as if he loathed the spot, 
Saying, ‘ Where woman’s eyes shine not, 
There every spark of love lies dead.’ 
To him shall airy shapes appear by night, 
To cheat his dreaming fancy, and to trace 
Those features gazed on with a fond delight, 
That worshipped form of more than mortal grace : 
And when to clasp her to his breast he tries, 
And stretches forth his arms, from his embrace 
Along the paths of sleep the winged vision flies.” 
Such woes, and heavier might I tell, 
Our royal Laris that befell. 
Nor wanting themes ; but none of joy 
To those whose sons went forth to Troy. 
Since first they parted from this strand, 
All has been mourning in the land. 
Each parent left, with bitterest tears 
Thinks on the past, counts back the years, 
Dreams of their future wealth and fame, 
And dwells on each beloved name. 
For these their glorious bodies may return 
But burnt remains— for treasures, but an urn ; 
Whilst for their voices, hung the walls around, 
Hauberks and shields send back a hollow sound. 


STROPHE II. 


Mars in his scale the fate of battles weighs, 
And to the living makes a poor return ; 
Inanimate for animate bodies pays, 
And for a hero, ashes and an urn. 
Memory o’er these sad trophies of the grave 
Thus scatters unavailing praise and tears : 
“ He died the death that well becomes the brave, 
Falling ’mid fallen foes.” ‘* Mine knew no fears, 
Yet died.”....“ But did they for their country die ? 
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Their wives, their sons?” ‘ They for a woman fell !” 
Such murmurs rise against our kings, and tell 
The rancour of all hearts ; for many lie 
In fosse or field: the flower of all the band, 
The noblest, best, have left their treasures in that land. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Dread is the rage of citizens, when rise 
Their murmurs like the mutinous clouds, and swells 
The tumult toa gale. Athwart the skies 
I see a flash of lightning, that foretells 
The coming storm ; and hear a voice of might 
Exclaiming, in that hour of fate and night, 
* Blood will have blood.” There is a sovereign throne 
Above all thrones ; and he who mounts to power 
By steps of crime, the furies hurl him down 
To an ignoble lot, to rise no more. 
Man aims at all things ; but we prize a state 
That moves not envy —to be proud or great 
Makes not a part of our ambition: we, 
Enslaving no one, would ourselves be free. 


EPODE Il. 


Hear ye those sounds? Ah, who can say 
If truly spake the torch’s ray — 
If like a vision seen in dreams 
That signal-fire? To us it seems 
The mark of a weak foolish mind, 
To be inflamed with sudden joys 
At what the breath that made destroys, 
And trust in messengers so blind. 
’Tis woman’s nature to rejoice 
Too suddenly ; and woman’s voice 
Swells rumours, that on wings of air 
Expand to heaven their eager flight, 
And sink as suddenly to night, 
To plunge us deeper in despair. 


SEMICHORUS. 


Soon shall we know if they spake truth those lamps 
Of night — those torch-engendered messengers ; 
Or whether, in the guise of dreams, a false 

And flattering vision cozened but my mind. 

For, lo! a herald hastens from the shore, 

His temples olive-leaved ; a cloud of dust, 

Born of the summer-parched wind, precedes him. 
He brings no message mute, no voice of flame 
Circling in smoke above the mountain-woods ; 
But clearest words will soon develope all, 

And give us certain joy. Or—no! I shrink 
From different tidings : to propitious signs, 

May he add news propitious. 


SEMICHORUS. 
One who dares 
To make aught other than such vows, the fruit 
Of his iniquity may he reap alone. 
Heratp. Cuorvs. 
Her. Io, my country! ho, my natal soil ! 
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After ten years and many a frustrate hope, 
One still survives—once more do I behold thee : 
I little thought to die in mine own land, 
To have my wished-for sepulchre in Argos. 
Hail, earth beloved ! and thou, that shinest here, 
Light of the sun! Hail, Jove, our sovereign lord ! 
Ifail to thee, Pythian king ! thy pitiless bow 
Deals death no longer through our lines—there fell 
More than enough upon Scamander’s banks ; 
Then henceforth be propitious — come to us 
Our saviour, and the patron of our games : 
And with thee come our Agonal deities all, 
And my dear guide and herald, first of heralds, 
Mercury! and ye, departed gemigods ! 
Who sent us forth to battle, kindly greet 
Our Argive host, the remnant of the war, 
The gleaning of the harvest of the spears. 
O palace! towers beloved ! O glorious seat 
Of empire! ye images of our gods! that stand 
Before this eastern gate, if ever ye 
Received with honours due a conqueror, 
Now look with your bright eyes on Agamemnon, 
A father so long absent from his people. 
He comes at last—comes, bringing light to you, 
And all who sate in darkness: then salute 
With friendly welcome, as most due, our king, 
Who, with Jove’s vengeful share, has made of Troy 
A dusty nothing —her temples and her shrines 
Have disappeared, and with them all the seed 
And promise of the land, Such yoke imposed 
On Ilion, he returns, our mighty lord, 
The great, the fortunate, the first of men, 
Worthiest in every age and clime of honour. 
Paris no more, and his accomplice city, 
Will make an idle vaunt that their offence 
Was greater than its punishment. He paid 
The price of his iniquities, of his theft 
And rapine — lost the spoil — unransomed —her 
He loved, his country, in one sweeping ruin, 
His native roof has levelled, as the corn 
Is trodden under foot. Old Priam’s sons 
Ilave on these crimes called down a twofuld vengeance. 
Cho. Hail, envoy of the Greeks ! 
Her. All hail! I die 
Content, when it shall please the gods. 
Cho. Didst thou 
Then love thy native land? 
Her. So that my eyes 
O’erflow with tears ; but they are pleasant tears. 
Cho. You suffered, then, as it would seem, from that 
Sweet sickness of the soul. 
Her. What wouldst thou say ? 
Cho. You felt, I say, a passion for your country, 
As strong as that she felt for you. 
Her. The Greeks 
Then longed to see their countrymen, as much 
As we longed ardently for them. 
Cho. In truth, 
My heart has never ceased to sigh in secret 
For the blest hour of your return. 
Her. And why 
In secret ? 
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Cho. It is long since I have learned 
That silence is the only cure for ills. 
Her. Whom couldst thou fear in the king's absence ? 
Cho. What 
Soe’er it was, no matter; for to us 
Death would have been as sweet as now to you. 
Her. And yet, since Fortune smiles at last, who knows 
But she has many happy days in store ! 
Ile who sees many seasons in this world, 
Ilas strange vicissitudes of good and ill 
To undergo ; and who, besides the gods, 
Can boast immunity all his life from cares ? 
Need I repeat the hardships, fastings, toils, 
Endured at sea —the brief and broken rest 
On the hard deck? What day, what hour of the day, 
Did we not mourn our destiny? On shore 
’Twas even worse: beneath the enemy’s walls, 
Our sleep was still more insecure ; and there 
The dews of heaven, and fogs from the damp ground, 
That was our only bed, rotted our garments, 
And tangled, like the mane of some wild beast, 
Our shagged and matted locks. And who can tell 
The savage cold that Ida’s snow sent down, 
When died the birds? or the fierce summer-heat, 
When on his noontide couch, in heavy sleep 
Outstretched, the interminable ocean lay, 
Waveless and windless? Little now avail 
Such lamentations. All our griefs are past — 
Past even to the dead the wish to rise 
To new existence. Should we care for them, 
Or quarrel with their fate? Once, then, for all, 
I wish to bid a long farewell to sorrow. 
We who survive, and in the balance weigh 
Our gains and losses, find the good prevail. 
This day, at Jeast, is ours: nor vain the boast, 
That in the sunbeam, with undazzled gaze, 
We stretch our eagle-flight o’er earth and sea. 
Troy is no more! Soon shall her glorious spoils, 
The trophies of our victory, be hung 
In honour of the gods on all our fanes. 
Greeks! this is left, to offer to our land, 
And to our mighty chiefs congratulations, 
And thank great Jove, to whom all praise belongs. 
Cho. There is a virtue in your words, the power 
And force of truth, which none can better weigh 
Than those whom time instructs ; for wisdom has 
No winter, but blooms on in spite of eld. 
Your news are of high import to this people, 
And, more than all, should gladden Clytemnestra, 
And in her joy and theirs we take a part. 








CiyTemnestRa (who has heard the last part of the dialogue). 
Cuorvus. Henravp. 


I shrieked for joy, when the first station-torch 

Came heralding the victory ; yet some 

There were who laughed at my belief, and said, 

** Do you put confidence in fire-messengers, 

And trust that Troy has fallen? "Tis woman’s nature 
To be transported suddenly with great joy, 

And yield her spirit up to idle hopes.” 

What answer could I give to taunts like these ? 
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Yet not the less I offered sacrifice, 

And others also followed my example ; 
Women they were, and foolish, too, as I, 

Who went round Argos, uttering joyful cries, 
And making incense smoulder on the altars. 
And now, what need of further speech? Enough! 
I soon shall from the king himself know all. 
But how shall I make ready to receive 

With fitting honours my illustrious lord ? 

Oh, happy day! fairest, and best, and dearest ! 
What rapture equals hers who opes the gates 
To him she loves, by bounty of the gods 
Returning home in safety from the field ! 

Back to your prince, and bid him haste to Argos: 
Tell him of its impatience to behold him — 
Assure him of the love of all within it. 

Tell him that he will find me, when he comes, 
The faithful wife he left me; of his house 

The vigilant mastiff, friend to him, and foe 

To all who are his foes: in short, the same, 
Unchanged by his long absence, with no seal 
Of his unbroken: since my lord’s departure 

I never once have known what pleasure is ; 
Nor have for other men contracted aught 

May dim the brightness of true virtue’s ore, 

Or cast a stain on my good name or his. 


Heratp. Cuorvus. 


Her. Such boast, when sanctioned by the truth, becomes 
A noble lady’s lips. 
Cho. Convenient words, 
And used to one who can interpret them 
Becomingly. But, herald! I desire 
To hear, if Menelaus, our loved prince, 
Is safe returned with you. 
Her. It may not be 
That I should offer to my friends the fruit 
Of falsehoods, pleasing to the taste, but full 
Of after-bitterness. 
Cho. Your news thus far 
Are good and true. What’s separate from truth 
Cannot be hidden long ; and this I see, 
Alas! thou wouldst conceal. 
Her. He disappeared, 
Ilimself and vessel from the fleet, if I 
Must tell the fact. 
Cho. Sailed he the first from Troy, 
Or was the storm that bore him out of sight 
Common to all the Greeks? 
Her. You strike the mark — 
A dexterous shot: that little question hits 
A great misfortune. 


Cho. Tell me if the crews 
Deem him alive or dead ? 
Her. None know, beside 


The divine sun, whose eye pervades all nature. 
Cho. What tempest by the anger of the heavens 
Arose against the naval host of Greece ? 
How did it end? 
Her. The honour of the gods 
Forbids that I should cloud a festive day 
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With mournful tidings. When with haggard face, 
Recounting great disasters, comes a man, 

And talks of troops discomfited, and armies 
Goaded to death by the sharp thongs of Mars; 
And Ate, his fell bride, sateless of blood, 
Inflicting on his country a deep wound, 

And piercing every heart with agony ; 

Such messenger of evil should be greeted 

With hymns addressed in thunder to the Furies. 
But one who comes, like me, announcing joy 

And prosperous days to a glad nation, why 

Must he mix bitters in the cup of pleasure, 

And tell of storms, not without wrath divine, 
That fell upon the Greeks? how fire and water, 
Irreconcilable enemies till then, 

Swore a strict league, outpouring all their malice 
On our devoted heads ? — fatal alliance ! 

The cause of woes more infinite to us 

Than are the chafed billows of the main. 

And thus it happ’d : that in the night rushed down 
A horrible hurricane from Thrace; it came, 
Driving vast mountainous seas like flocks before it, 
And battering vessel against vessel ; they, 

Split by the violence of the shock, and torn 

By the fierce buffeting of the winds and waves, 

In eddying whirlpools sucked, or shepherded 

By that misleading pilot, the Typhoon, 

Vanished away. And when the sun rode high, 
We saw the Egean, as with flowery weeds, 

White with the floating corses of our friends, 

And overstrewn with spars and masts of wrecks ; 
We, too, should not have ’scaped, but that some god, 
When human aid was nigh, and how I know not, 
Looked to our hull, and saved our barque and us, 
Upon the rudder keeping fast his hand, 

Whilst favouring fortune plyed our sails, that surfs 
Might not surround, or the sharp jagged rocks 

Of the steep coast devour us. And when dawned 
The morn’s white light upon the craggy beach, 

At length delivered from that ocean-hell ; 

And knowing scarce if we were saved or no, 

We sate, and all that day spoke not, but mused 
O’er our late perils much,— more on the fate 

Of our lost comrades, miserably lost, 

Cruelly murdered ; and if any breathe 

The breath of being, they will say of us 

What we believe of them —that none survive. 
But may the best betide: meantime, my friends, 
Our dearest hopes are fixed on Menelaus, 

And soon prepare to witness his return ; 

For if one oes of the life-giving sun 

Shine on him yet alive, the love of Jove 

Wills not his race should be destroyed, and thus 
May send him to his home. And now remember, 
All you have heard from me is but the truth. 


CHORUS.—STROPHE I. 


Prophetically gifted he, 

In more than mortal language wise, 
Who, diving to eternity, 

Dragged from its depths man’s destinies, 
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And gave our universal foe 
A name, denoting endless strife, 
And inextinguishable wo, 
And loss of ships, and towns, and life, 
And loss of thrones to mightiest kings. 
She, like hell’s fury to destroy, 
Sailed on the giant Zephyr’s wings 
At midnight’s mantling hour to Troy ; 
Whom followed to the leafy shores 
Of Simois, with no equal race, 
But heavier vanned, ten thousand oars, 
That part the waves, but leave no trace, 
And mailed hunters proud fierce-panting in the chase. 


ANTISTROPHE I, 


Murderous the strife —styled rightly, too— 
That nuptial hour shall cost him dear ; 
And Priam and his sons shall rue, 
With hearts presaging many a fear, 
That guilty flight; ay, soon shall they, 
Who sung defiance to the foe, 
Drown in a note of bitterest wo 
Their joyous liymeneal lay : 
A deeper and a brinier tide 
Must deluge yet that land for thee, 
Paris, and thine adulterous bride! 
The god of hospitality 
Shall pour a dark and crimson flood 
Of human life, to ebb no more, 
Wash out the crime in seas of blood, 
Of the false guest and paramour, 
And in its torrent sweep all in that vengeful hour. 


STRUPHE II. 


As one who nurtures with ungrateful care 
Some lioness’s cub, in whom no trace 
Ts visible of his mother or the lair, 
The young and old admire his gentle ways, 
He with the children like an infant plays; 
Now stretches forth his paws in sportive mood 
To be caressed, and now his shining face ; 
Ile presses each by turns in his embrace, 
Makes all his wants and wishes understood, 
And fondly licks the hand that brings him food. 


ANTISTROPHE II. 
But older grown, his father and the lair, 

And all lris savage nature rise confessed, 
And in repayment of his fosterer’s care, 

Ile robs his board an uninvited guest ; 

Of lambs and kids he makes his daily feast, 
And gorged with slaughter is iusatiate still. 

Adieu to peace by day, or nightly rest ! 

The house is stained with gore ; in every breast 
Deep anguish reigns, and he resembles well 
Some fate-commissioned fiend let slip from hell. 


STROPUE III. 


A thought of breathless. calm, and silent joy, 
Image of all that nature boasts, or art 
Of beauty, there came also one to Troy, 
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Who vibrated a sweet and delicate dart 
From her mild eyes, that wounded every heart, 
And oped in every breast the flower of love. 
But soon the thorns remain, the sweets depart : 
Detested bride, a fatal guest thou wert ! 
Around their bed a fury howls, to prove 
That there’s a god, nor sleeps the avenging bolt of Jove. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


’*Twas said of old, that those whom riches bless 
Produce a stock that differs from the tree, 

And proved on earth that human happiness 
Is but the graft of endless misery. 

T say, that from one impious deed we see 
Begot a plenteous crop of crimes: but Right 

And Justice ever breed prosperity ; 

Their goodly line extinct shali never be ; 
Their flowers shall suffer neither change nor blight, 
But yield a kindred fruit of beauty and delight. 


STROPHE Iv. 


There is a fatal demon here below, 

Who soon or late links one crime on another,— 
Ilybris, herself the cause of blackest wo, 
Leagued with Audacity, dire unconquered foe, 

She genders woes too well resembling each their mother. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Justice brings joy to smoky roofs, she prizes 
A well-spent life, but turns with scornful gaze 
From sinners and their gilded roofs ; her praise 
Wins holiness and virtue ; she despises 
Ill-gotten wealth and power, and as man earns repays. 


AGAMEMNON and CassanDRa in triumphal cars. ATTENDANTS. 


Cho. King! leader! sire! annihilator of Troy! 
Offspring of Atreus! how shall I address, 
Salute you by which title, nor transcend, 
Nor yet detract from honours justly yours ! 
We are no hypocrites, as some men are, 
Who love to seem, and not to be; for all 
Are ready with a tear for the distressed, 
Grief’s semblance, whilst the hardness of their hearts 
Defies the shaft of pity; for the fortunate 
They have a show of gladness, too, and force 
Their stubborn features to a smile. Such sycophants, 
For a good shepherd well knows all his flock, 
A wise observer may detect, and from 
The countenance of one who flatters most 
With friendly blandishments discern that all 
Within is false and hollow. Even you, 
— Shall I disguise the truth ?— when first you led 
The fleets of Greece to Troy for Helen’s sake, 
Were painted in no favourable light ; 
And many said you did not pilot well 
The vessel of your counsels, breathing force 
Against their better reason in the breasts 
Of men to death devoted : now that crowned 
Your glorious toils, and reached the port of safety, 
All name it as a mighty expedition, 
And join in hearty praises ; you, in time, 
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Will learn who governed in your absence well 

The helm of state, or ill maintained your power. 
Aga. First Argos, as is meet, my own dear land 

Do I salute, and all my country’s gods, 

That closed my toils, and granted my return, 

And in their justice by my arm avenged 

The crime of Troy: nor do I thank them less, 

That they were justly deaf to all her prayers, 

When in the bloody urn they threw the votes 

That sealed her final doom ; when Hope, to save, 

Stretched forth her hand in vain. Ilion yet smokes, 

Yet do misfortune’s tempests o’er her rage ; 

And with her ashes, but to die with them, 

Does a rich stream of her burnt wealth arise. 
Such tribute am I bound to pay the gods 

In grateful memory of their kindnesses, 

And that by snares inevitably spread 

For an adulterous woman’s sake, we took, 

Crumbling to dust the city, by the birth 

Of that disaster-bearing horse, that beast 

Of Argos fed with an armed multitude, 

That at the setting of the Pleiades, 

Cleared at a mighty leap the citadel ; 

And, furious as a famished lion, lapped 

More than enough of royal blood....... . 

Occvcccvccccesecoce «eee. And now— 

This prelude made, I bear in mind your words: 

I feel with you, and think him fortunate 

Whose fate it is to have one real friend 

To honour, without envying him: but hearts 

Are poisoned by malevolence, and he 

Infected thus, suffers a double torture, 

Grieves for his own misfortunes, and repines 

To see his fellows happy. 1 who learned 

To hold the mirror up to crowds of friends, 

Can say, that those who seemed to love me most 

Were a vain shadow: one, and only one, 

Ulysses, an unwilling forced ally, 

Was, from the first, ready to share my toils, 

And ease their heavy yoke. Living or dead, 

I speak this to his praise: would I could tell, 

Alas! if yet he breathes. Respecting all 

That may concern the state, or the state’s laws, 

We will, in full assembly of the people, 

Consult like wise physicians ; what is sound 

Shall be maintained in health ; and where need is 

For aid medicinal, or fire, or steel, 

We will with skilful hand adopt such means 

And remedies as may cure or chase disorder. 

But first within the palace, at the shrine, 

I wish to thank my household gods, my guides 

To war, and saviours and conductors home. 

Such as it came, may victory stay with us! 


The same. Crytemnesrra, with attendant Women from the Palace. 


Cly. Men of this city! elders of the Argives! 
Time wears away the blush of bashfulness, 


* This is, perhaps, one of the most pompous passages in all A‘schylus ; and 


there is an evident hiatus in the text, which, if filled up, would, perhaps, render it 
less bombastic. 
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Nor longer feel I shame, as I confess 

A woman’s ardent passion for her lord. 

By sad experience taught, I know what life 

Of misery, inconceivable else, [ led, 

Each day appearing longer than the last, 
Whilst he remained before the walls of Troy. 
Ah! who can tell, when far from her loved lord, 
What solitary hours a wife must lead 

In her lone chamber, brooding o’er past pleasures, 
Now turned to pain: of moving accidents 

One brings the tale, another comes to speak 
Of a calamity more grievous still, 

More sweepingly destructive to our land: 

And if that man received as many wounds 

As fame averred, one might suppose that he 
Was like the meshes of a net; and had 

Ile died as often as report averred, 

He well might boast himself a second Geryon 
(Far above Geryon, happily you live), 

A triple being, and count for every death 

A separate life. Such rumours were the cause, 
That many times others, against my will, 
Loosed from my neck the noose; and hence it is, 
That our dear pledge of mutual faith and love, 
Orestes (as he ought), is not in Argos ; 

Nor marvel at his absence,— our sworn host, 
Stropheus, the Phocian, took him to his care, 
And nurses him beneath his friendly roof. 

For his just reasoning set before my eyes 

A double danger— first, thy daily risks, 

Next, what might happen if the frantic rage 

Of popular anarchy should conspire against me 
In impious counsels. Tis man’s nature ever 
To trample on the fallen: what I say 

Bears not a shadow of deceit, believe. 

The fountains of my profuse tears are dried ; 
Within their channels not a drop remains. 
There is a burning fever in these lids 

From my late vigils, when with scalding tears 

I waited for the promised beacon-fires, 

Ever in vain expected: then from sleep, 
Waked by the sharp sting of the buzzing guat, 
I suddenly leaped, and saw you in my dreams 
Endure more miseries than in night's brief hour 
Could come to pass: having so much endured 
With patience, and a courage unsubdued, 

My soul must pour forth all its rapture thus. 
He is to me the watch-dog of the fold— 

The cable that preserves a ship from wreck — 
The firm-set column of a noble house— 

An only son—a father’s all on earth — 

Land to the weather-beaten mariner 
“epee, when all chance of land is fled — 
A day that dawns serenely beautiful 

Afier a night of tempest and of horror — 

A clear rill to the thirsty traveller’s lip. 

Sweet are all these, but sweeter far to be 
Restored from death to life when hope was gone. 
Well do I deem him worthy of these greetings. 
Envy, avaunt ! we have borne ills enough. 
Dear love! all that I love! come quit your car ; 
But with bare foot that trod the dust of Troy 
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Touch not the ground. Maids! do your office. Why 
Thus dally you in spreading on the earth 
Soft coverings? let the path under his feet 
Be quickly strewn with purple. Thus shall Dict 
Lead him in honour back to his lost home. 
The rest, as right requires, my wakeful care, 
By heaven's consent, shall bring to a good end. 
Aga. Offspring of Leda! dear and faithful friend ! 
And guardian of my house! your many words 
And tender greetings well become your heart, 
And my long absence ; but such praise as thine 
Should flow from others’ lips: and do not thou 
Receive me with effeminate luxuries, 
Nor bending to the ground in lowly reverence, 
Greet me with high and sounding titles, like 
Some eastern lord ; nor spread the way with tapestry. 
Such barbarous pomp would make me but the theme 
For envious tongues: the Deities alone 
Should thus be glorified: but that a mortal 
Should tread on works of costliness and beauty, 
Fills me with fear. Respect me as becomes 
A man, but do not worship me as a god. 
The fame of noble deeds will go abroad, 
And cannot be enhanced by figured arras 
Strewn under foot. Humility of mind, 
And a clear soul void of offence and guile, 
Are the best gifts of Heaven; and he alone 
Can be called happy who ends his days amid 
The dear delights of home. I trust in Heaven, 
That without pride I may attain such end. 
Cly. Ah} do not thus unsay my counsels. 
Aga. Mine 
T cannot change. 
ly. Have you then made some vow, 
And fear to break it ? 
Aga. My resolve is made. 
Cly. What think you Priam would have done, had he 
Been conqueror ? 
Aga. Iie would have proudly trod, I think, 
Upon the variegated carpets. 
Cly. Fearing 
The blame of none alive. 
Aga. Truly the people, 
Too apt to censure, might with reason blame... . 
Cly. He whom none envy has but little cause 
To thank his stars. 


Aga. An obstinate contention 
But ill becomes a woman. 
Cly. And to own 


That he is vanquished may become a hero. 
Aga. Think you by such a conquest to gain honour ? 
Cly. Yes! yield, I pray, the victory with good grace. 
Aga. Then be it so, since ’tis your pleasure. Come ! 

Loose from my legs the sandals, that no god 

May see me walk upon the figured purple, 

And cast his envious glances at my feet. 

It shames me much to soil with idle state 

Such household wealth, and silver-woven tissues. 

Something too much of this. Queen! may it please you 

With gracious courtesy to welcome in 

This stranger ; he who reigns above looks down 

With friendly eye on those who rule with mildness. 
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None bear with a good will the servile yoke. 
And so this maid—she follows in my train 
Of all my spoil the choicest flower, and gift 
From the whole army: let us on, and since 
You have persuaded me to grant your prayer, 
Behold, I pass the vestibule of the palace, 
Treading upon the purple as I go. 


CLYTEMNEsTRA. Cunorus. 


The sea—and who shall dry the ocean ?— bears 
And nourishes an inexhaustive store 

Of shells, that glitter on the silver sands, 

Rich with the dye for tinging many a robe. 
Thanks to the gods, our house abounds with such. 
And many a gorgeous vesture did I vow 

To the great gods, through votaries to the shrines 
Oracular sent, praying for this dear soul’s 

Safe conduct to his home. If sound the root, 
The stem will shew its leaves, and, spreading wide, 
Make a close roof, against the dogstar’s rage, 

Of sweet refreshing shade ; thou, too, hast made 
A summer of our winter by your coming, 

And brought the vintage ere its time. Great Jove 
Reddens for us the wine in the crude grapes ; 

The very air is redolent of joy: 

Our lord is here, his presence gives it balm. 

Thou god of marriage! consummate my vows, 
And perfect those things that thou hast to do. 


CHORUS.—STROPHE I, 


Why does some unknown force, presaging ill, 
Govern my thoughts against their will, 

And forms of terror flit before mine eyes ? 
Why from my lips do words and accents flow 
Of unpremeditated wo, 

And visions worse than those in dreams arise, 
That leave in their illusions no retreat, 

And hurl my reason from her seat ? 

Well might my soul have bowed to their dread powe’, 
When Troy stood leaguered round — our fleet 

At anchor lying on her sandy shore. 


ANTISTROPHE I, 


I, too, have seen return our mighty king, 
And yet, like you, am forced to sing, 
Accompanied by no lyre or notes of joy, 
A strain some fury thunders in my ears, 
And find no hope to still my fears 
In apparitions, that day’s beams destroy. 
No passing illusory sound that strain, 
No false imaginary pain 
In dizzying vortex whirls my tortured hcart ; 
Oh! take this weight from off my brain ! 
And ease these agonies—at least, in part. 


STROPHE II. 
Our joys are kin to griefs—in time shall cease 
The term of soundest health; disease 
Dwells in our house, and opes to death a door, 
Oft amid favouring gales, and summer skies, 
Destruction’s breakers madly rise, 
And wreck our hopes upon the rocky suiore : 
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And he who would his crew and vessel save, 
Nor see his all go down into the grave, 
Must cast at once his cargo o’er the board : 
For when comes famine with its evil train, 
Kind Jove may send a tenfold crop of grain, 
From his o’erflowing hand a rich abundance poured. 


ANTISTROPHE II, 


But who by incantation’s magic art 
Can make reflow into the heart 
The blood once scattered in the dust? No more 
Shall mortal, with mortality at strife, 
Return to earth, and bring the dead to life; 
He fell by Jove’s just bolt who thus usurped his power. 
Nor would [ counteract the laws of Heaven. 
My heart would chain my tongue, e’en were it given 
To drag the secrets of the fates to-day. 
My spirit, alas! can but in secret groan : 
It fails — it droops—desponding and alone, 
And, like a dying taper, fades in night away. 


Crytemnestra (who, finding Cassanpra did not enter, returns). 


Cnorvus. CassanpDRra. 


Cly. Come in, too. I address myself, Cassandra, 
To thee—thy service is, and not a hard one, 
With many such as thee, in the lavations, 
To bear thy part, and take thy post beside 
Our household altar’s steps. What! Are you deaf? 
Dost thou not hearme? Quit, I say, the car, 
And lay aside that haughtiness of spirit! 
You know, perhaps, Alemena’s son was sold, 
And had to bend his neck under the yoke. 
When once necessity has made men slaves, 
’Tis well they meet with masters who are born 
To opulence, for such know how to rule: 
But those whom some unhoped caprice of fortune 
Has suddenly exalted to high station, 
Are, beyond measure, harsh in all; but we— 
You understand the nature of our sway. 

Cho. The queen addresses you in clearest words, 
As you are taken in the fatal toils, 
Yield to your fate, with or against your will 
You must obey her. 

Cly. If unknown and strange 

The sound of foreign tongues, as to some bird 
Of passage, sure her reason might at least 
Persuade her, if my speech should not. 

Cho. Comply ! 
And quit the wain, and follow her; she says 
What in your present state is best for you. 

Cly. I cannot dally longer at these gates. 
Already at the central altar stand 
The victims, waiting for the sacrifice. 
It was a dream of joy my fondest wish 
Had scarcely hoped to realise. If inclined 
To do as I command, you'll do it straight ; 
Should you not comprehend my words —at least 
With signs, and by a motion of your hand, 
Barbarian, as you are, ‘make answer! speak! 

Cho. This stranger-maid has need, as it would seem, 
Of some more plain interpreter than words ; 
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Her looks, her attitudes, her gestures, mark 
Some wild beast newly fallen into the toils. 

Cly. Sorrow has crazed her mind; she madly raves 
For her lost country, listening to her wild 
Tmaginations, that in visions bring 
The horrors of her city’s recent sack. 

Nor will she bear the bit and curb, till taught 
To spend her fury in a foam of blood : 
Meanwhile I lose my time, and shame myself. 


Cuonvus. Cassannnra, 


Cho. So deeply do I feel for her, that anger 
Can find no place in me—poor thing! go! go! 
Yield to necessity, and quit your car; 
ann without force pet on thee a new yoke. 
Cas. Wo! wo! for ever. Apollo! oh, Apollo! 
Cho. What mean such exclamations ? Why invoke 
Apollo? He is not a god who loves 
To hear the voice of wailing and despair. 
Cus. Wo! infinitewo! Apollo! ob, Apollo! 
Cho. With inauspicious shrieks she calls again 
Upon the god, who will not come to save, 
Or listen to such notes as those. 
Cas. Apollo! 
My guide, and my destroyer ! twice thou hast 
Undone me utterly. 
Cho. Hark! it would seem she means 
To prophesy her fate: in a slave's breast 
Still breathes the oracular spirit. 
Cas. Oh, Apollo ! 
My guide and my destroyer! Where, oh where, 
Beneath what roof hast thou decoyed me? 
Cho. 
Will tell you, if you know not —to the palace 
Of Atreus’ sons. You scarcely will deny it. 
Cas. Abomination of the gods! a roof 
Conscious of many parricides, fatal snares, 
The slaughter-house, and charnel made for man— 
A floor dyed deep in blood. 
Cho. She seems to track 
With a hound’s sense sagacious the hot taint 
Of that she’ll shortly find. 
Cas. Ah! I believe it! 
Behold the witnesses — those children butchered 
Inhumanly—who cry out, “ Murder! murder!” 
And weep with tears of blood for their drained lives, 
And their roast flesh devoured by their own father. 
Cho. The fame of your divining power has reached us, 
But none such prophetesses want we here. 
Cas. Ye gods! what vision ’s this? what is she plotting — 
What new and horrible conspiracy 
Is hatching in this house ?—foul pest to friends, 
An irremediable calamity, 
And succour is afar. 
Cho. What she means now 
Is dark as Erebus ; not so of the rest, 
That still is voiced in Argos. 
Cas. Wretched woman, 
And is it come to this?) What—your own husband— 
What—in the bath whilst tending him —that robe— 
Iiow shall I tell it? Yet I see it all. 
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Look! look! her arm is stretched to grasp the knife — 
One ivstant— it is raised — once — twice — 
Cho. The sense 
Of her dark oracle is still hid from us— 
Her words bewilder me. 
Cas. Ai! ail alas, 
What’s that ?—a snare, a net! —has hell such nets ! 
Copartner of his bed to take a hell-trap 
For her accomplice. Howl, ye furies! howl! 
Set up a shout over the accursed race — 
A long loud shriek of joy: ’tis done—the foul, 
The impious sacrifice ! 
Cho. What fury thus 
Dost thou invoke to howl about our doors ? 
Thine accents do not make me glad ; and round 
My heart the blood courses as rapidly 
As that of one struck by a mortal wound, 
Within whose eyes the purple tide dims fast 
The fading rays of light, Fate’s harbingers. 
Cas. What do I see!—there—there. Ah! keep apart 
The heifer and the bull—with her black horn 
She buts him—What is that wrapped round his head ? 
I know not—but it blinds him. See! once more 
She gores him — it strikes home — he falls—he sinks 
Into the bath —a treacherous, deadly caldron, 
Of horrible and devilish form and hue ; 
No common bath is this—a hellish caldron. 
Cho. I boast no divination to expound 
Oracles ; yet what presage can be drawn 
From this of hers but evil ?—which of the prophecies 
Has ever given to man one happy augury ? 
The gift prophetic brings upon itself 
Mischief— to others dread. 
Cas. Alas! alas! 
All-evil is my destiny—I mourn 
For him and for myself— both — both —where am 
I dragged? to what reserved? what end? and must — 
Ah! must I die? I also? 
Cho. You are seized 
With some oracular spell, and in your ravings 
Sing your own funeral dirge ; as the dark bird | 
) 














Of night, who never ceases to complain, 
And all her life weeps bitterly, aa calls 
From her deep bower of woes on “ Itys, Itys.” 
Cas. Ah! the shrill bird —O, fortunate nightingale ! 
The gods have blessed you with a winged form, i 
And a sweet life, devoid of tears and sorrows ; | 
But I—an axe hangs by a single thread 
Suspended o’er my neck, about to fall,— 
E’en now it falls, that double-griding edge. } 
Cho. Ah! whence are these keen transports! this inspired 
And maddening vision? these shrill piercing notes? 
This ominous incantation of your fate ? 
Why dost thou augur such a fearful end 
To your prophetic life ? 
Cas. Oh, Paris! Paris! 
Oh, marriage! fatal marriage! fatal to me, 
And all our race! Oh! thou, my native stream! 
Upon thy banks, Scamander! was I born, 
And grew in misery ; now must I exchange 
Your living waters for the sluggish pools 
Of Acheron and Cocytus, wandering round 
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And round, and singing my prophetic strains 
Upon your gloomy shores. 

Cho. So sadly clear 
Your presage now, a child might read its sense ; 
And as [ listen to that voice of wo 
Chanting your hapless fate, each broken note 
Transfixes with a deadly barb my heart. 

Cas. My country! Ob, my country! was 1 doomed 
To see thy pangs—thy throes of agony— 
And were they vain a father’s tears and prayers, 
And offerings, and libations in that hour ? 
Could they not aid his father’s country, save 
My native land from suffering such a fate ? 
And even I shall not survive thee long, 
Sprinkling the ground with the dear tide of life. 

Cho. Her words flow on in the same dismal stream. 
You are possessed by some malificent demon, 
Who forces you to prophesy these horrors ; 
And what the end, I know not. 

Cas. Wrapt no more 
As in a bridal veil, my prophecy 
Shall be disclosed — it shall come freshly forth 
As when the night draws back its mists, the breath 
Of morning issues from the springs of sunrise ; 
But not like it in gentleness, for the gale 
In the clear light will seem more dread to view, 
The winds will louder blow, and wilder beat, 
And, like the stormy ocean’s, the big waves 
Of sorrow heave, and roar more fearfully. 
I cease to clothe my meaning in enigmas. 
You are the witnesses that I could find, 
And follow, with unerring sense, the trace 
Of former ills. Nor is this palace-roof 
Backward to join in chorus with sad strains. 
No concert there of harmony : for within, 
Dwell guests not easily driven out, and drunk 
Witb human blood, that makes them bold; they sit 
About the house, and hold high banquet there. 
The sister Diree —hear you not their chant ?— 
Hark ! the first theme of their infernal song, 
The curse that let the elder sister in, 
Ate.—And now they howl in chorus, each 
Taking her part in the foul dirge of death — 
Its burden, incest and adultery — 
A bed alike disastrous to two brothers. 
Miss I my aim, or do I strike the mark? 
Or haply you may deem me vile as some 
False fortune-teller* of the streets, who goes 
Knocking from door to door. Yet you may swear 
That of this impious house I know full well 
The old atrocities. 

Cho. And what remedy - 
Would oaths apply to evils rooted here ? 
Yet marvel I, that, born beyond the sea, 
And with a native tongue differing’ from ours, 
You thus should talk of us and them, as though 
You had been ever present in this city. 

Cas. For such a purpose was I set apart 
By the prophetie deity ; shame till now 
Prevented my confessing it. 


* Beggars in Athens are called ¢ugoxora, 
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Cho. What shame ? 
Perhaps Apollo loved you, granted you 
This gift in some soft moment, when the heart 
Yields to the sweet delights of a blest lot. 
Cas. In truth, he loved me much, and breathed on me 
All gentleness, all grace, all flattery. 
Cho. Did you return his love ? 


Cas. I promised, but 
The moment came not. 
Cho. Were you then inspired ? 


Cas. I had predicted to our countrymen 
All coming ills. 
Cho. And how did you escape 
The anger of the god ? 
Cas. My punishment 
Was like the fault, to he believed in nothing, 
By no one. 
Cho. Yet it seems you prophesy 
To us things credible. 
Cas. Ahi! ahi! My brain spins wildly. 
The frenzy seizes me anew — it comes, 
To shake my soul with its divining terrors. 
Look ! look! See on the palace where they sit, 
Those sons, like ghosts in visions of the night, 
Sons murdered by their dearest kindred. Oh! 
Iiow ghastly they are, and wan! Behold ! they stretch 
Their hands towards me, filled with their own flesh 
(Iorrible food !) — of their own hearts, off which 
Their father banquetted. And there—I see 
In vengeance of this foul unnatural feast, 
A tame and dastard tigress, crouching round 
The new-made lair, and lying wait to spring 
Upon her lord —mine—said I mine ?—alas! 
I needs must bear the chain of slavery. 
And he, the leader of a thousand ships, 
The exterminator of Troy, perceived he not 
With what a tongue of witching flatteries 
And honied words, yon detestable whelp, 
Like some insidious fury, glozed that dark, 
That devilish scheme? And dared she—could she dare ?— 
A female, kill a male—a wife, her husband ? | 





— 


By what name shall I call her? Nota woman— 
No! an amphibious monster, Amphisbena, 
Or Scylla, lurking in her wave-worn caves | 
To lure the mariner on to his perdition ; 
Or that fell queen of Orcus breathing war, 
Irreconcilable war, against ker children. ) 
Did you not mark, the battle scarcely won, 
How shrieked for joy that treacherous, lecherous fiend ; 
And seemed transported with delight, to view 
Her lord return in safety from the field ? 
Ah! what avails it, if you doubt my words ? 
Yet when all come to pass, as soon it must, 
With a heart torn by pity, you will say, 
Alas! she was too true a prophetess. 

Cho. I saw the banquet of Thyestes drawn 
With colouring of such dread reality, 
Cold shiverings seized me ; but the rest distracts 
Beyond all horror, driving from the course 
The chariot of my reason. 

as. I would say, 

That you shall see the death of Agamemnon. 
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Cho. Wretch ! tell it not: hush that ill-boding croak. 
Cas, All pans would be vain ; of mine, none comes 
To shield, no one to arm in his defence. 
Cho. If it must be, be it so; but, forbid, 
Forbid it, heaven ! 


Cas. You pray—they murder him. 
Cho. What human power could guard him ? 
Cas. You see not, 


Or will not see, whither my words would lead you. 
Cho. But how accomplish it ? 


Cas. And yet I speak 
The language of your land. 
ho We cannot, will not, 


Believe your words. Apollo’s oracles 
Are difficult to read. 

Cas. Wo! wo for ever! 
What robe of fire wraps me? Lycean king! 
Alas! alas! must that ferocious beast, 
That biped lioness in human shape, 
That, in the absence of the noble lion, 
Lay with the wolf, must she, too, murder me ? 
And is her thirst of blood unsated yet, 
That I must prove a filter to her wrath ? 
Now, as she whets the knife against her husband, 
She gloats upon the savage thought, that he 
Shall pay with me, for me, the _ of death. 
Why do I keep these ohjects of my scorn, 
This rod of divination, and this wreath 
About my neck? Before I die, I wish 
To throw them far away —to earth; to dust! 
Such the reward I give you—such you merit. 
Go! and enrich some other with your pomp 
Of misery, instead of me. Behold! behold! 
Apollo drags himself from off my shoulders 
The robe of prophecy : too long I wore 
These ornaments of shame: enough have they 
Made me alike the scoff of friends and foes, 
Calling me madwoman, juggling sorceress. 
These names, and more, I've borne, like one who roams 
From street to street, and begs her bread, and dies 
Of want. Thus he, the God of prophecy, 
Brings to a still more miserable end 
Ilis prophetess. Might I have fallen at the same altar 
Where slain my father, I had then been spared 
This ignominious lot, nor had the scaffold 
And the keen axe drank of my heart’s warm blood. 
But we shall fall not unavenged : for us, 
And for his sire, a matricidal son 
Shall take full vengeance. From his native land 
A fugitive and exile he will roam, 
But shall return, and crown so many woes: 
Ilis sire’s atrocious death shall bring him here. 
Thus the great gods have sworn with mighty oath ; 
Why grieve, then, for myself? I, who have seen 
Troy suffer what she suffered : it is fit 
That those who triumphed over Troy should pay, 
By the just judgment of the gods, the price 
Of their iniquities. Now, behold! I go, 
Since thus ’tis fated, to endure my death, 
To bear it as l ought. You I salute, 
Ye gates of Hades! May the mortal stroke 
Be balanced well, and pang not, and life’s stream 
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Flow rapidly away, so that these eyes 
May gently close in their last sleep of death. 
Cho. Woman of many griefs, and wise beyond 
Mortality, thou hast said enough ; but if 
You see the certainty of death within, 
How dare you, like a victim God-impelled, 
Rush to the sacrifice ? 


Cas. There is no retreat, 
No profit in delay, my friends ! 
Cho. Yet who 


Puts back the evil hour, has something gained. 
Cas. Flight would avail not— this is my last day. 
Cho. Oh, most unfortunate ! to possess a heart 
Of so much nobleness. 
Cas. And yet to die 
Nobly is all the praise worth having here. 
Cho. The fortunate little care for such. 
Cas. Oh, father ! 
Oh, noble father! Noble, wretched children ! 
Cho. What spectre haunts thee now? What mean those tones? 
That start of horror ? 
Cas. Uh! uh! uh! 
Cho. You utter 
Loud guttural shrieks, as though you saw some sight 
From which your spirit shrinks with loathing. 
Cas. Uh! 
That steam of blood — it rises from the palace, 
Tainting the air. 
Cho. You breathe the savoury smell 
Of victims, from the sacrifice within. 
Cas. No! it exhales a pestilential vapour, 
As foul as from some newly opened charnel. 
Cho. You speak of fragrance not Assyrian. 
Cas. There, 
Within, I go to weep for my own death 
And Agamemnon’s —thus must end my days. 
What have they been? Few and evil; yet too many. 
I tremble, friends! but not with fear, as flaps 
The bird its limed wings. Do me this justice, 
When I am under ground, as soon I must be, 


That when a woman for a woman dies, 
A man falls murdered for the man he murdered, 
Your hospitable record may embalm 


And keep alive my memory, and prove 
The dearest gift I can receive in dying. 

Cho. Unfortunate prophetess ! how I pity thee ! 

Cas. Once more I will lament my fate, and shed ) 
Yet once again a tear. I now behold thee | 
For the last time, O sun! To thee T have 
One prayer, one vow to make—that you will see ¥ 
My impious persecutors receive that death 
Which they bestow on me, from my avengers : 

Do them the justice of an easy blow, 

As they reward the slave. O world! O life, 
Whose brightest hours a shadow can destroy, 
And where all trace of human wo is lost, 
Like figures that a wetted sponge effaces : 
Of adverse fortune, or a prosperous lot 

Sad as mine is, the last I pity most. 

Cho. A state of bliss is man’s insatiable wish ; 
And he whom fortune points her finger at, 

Is welcome at all hours in every house: 
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But the great gods, in envy, it would seem, 
Of the brave hero who has conquered Troy, 
Exclaim, ‘‘ Here enter not.” Yet has he come 
To his paternal lares crowned with honour : 
And if he must be punished for the sins 
Of those who went before him, if his life 
Must fall a sacrifice for others’ lives, 
Who, when they hear the story of his fate, 
Shall say that there is happiness on earth ? 
Agamemnon (within). Oh! I am stabbed —to the death ! 
Semi-Cho. Hush —listen — hark ! 
Methought I heard the words — stabbed ! death! Whose was 
The voice ? 
Aga. Oh! I am stabbed again! Oh! oh! 
Semi-Cho. The deed is done, those dying groans declare it. 
Semi-Cho. They were our king’s —let us concert some plan : 
Name that which you deem best. 
Semi-Cho. What if we spread 
The alarm, by calling “ Murder” at the gates ? 
That will bring down the people to the palace. 
Semi-Cho. No! let us fall at once upon the murderer, 
And prove his crime by witness of the sword 
Dropping with blood. 
Semi-Cho. I am of your advice, 
And say we ought—what’s done, were best done quickly. 
Semi-Cho. True! and those groans were but to us the preludes 
To a new tyranny. 
Semi-Cho. Whilst we dally here, 
The hand sleeps not that works its way to power. 
Semi-Cho. Myself, I hardly know what part to take. 
Semi-Cho. To act, is better than all counsel. 
Semi-Cho. Grant 
’Tis done, we cannot bring the dead to life. 
Semi-Cho. Shall we submit to crouch under the yoke 
Of masters infamous as these ? 
Semi-Cho. No! never! 
Let us die all—die, rather than endure it. 
Slavery is worse than death. 
Semi-Cho. Beside the groans, 
What proof have we? Who knows they were our king’s ? 
Semi-Cho. Ay! it behoves us to clear up the fact : 
To know for certainty, and to conjecture, 
Are widely different things. 
Semi-Cho. True! true! before we act, 
Let us be sure the groans were Agamemnon’s. 


[Scene opens, and shews the dead bodies of AGAMEMNON 
and CASSANDRA. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. Corus. 


Cly. It shames me not to hold a different language, 
And put another meaning on my words, 
Than what the occasion and my need required : 
Ilow is an enemy to cheat an enemy, 
But by returning hate for hate, and taking 
A garb of friendship, thus to compass him 
In a high net that is beyond his leap ? 
I have been wrestling with myself in thought 
For years upon this conflict, my old wrongs 
Rankling within me —and, at last, the morrow, 
Too long delayed, has come for vengeance : what 
He did, that did I—I deny it not—TI slew him; 












Agamemnon. 


—Just price for his offences —with such art 
Contrived the stratagem, that to escape, 
Or ward the blow, was vain. A circling cast-net, 
Without a flaw in’t, as they spread for fishes, 
A precious robe involved him in its folds: 
I struck him twice, and twice he groaned aloud ; 
And as he groaned a second time, his limbs 
Were loosened, and he fell—one more, a third 
And last libation poured I forth, to please 
That subterranean Jove, who saves the dead, 
As he above the living — then escaped 
His spirit with a sigh. . .and on its breath 
Came rushing forth a mighty shower of blood, 
That sprinkled me all o’er with its black dew, 
Making me glad as a field newly sown, 
When falls the divine rain, and wakes to life 
The flowers. 

Illustrious Argives! may it please you 
To hail with joy this act, that is my glory ; 
And were it a decorous thing to make 
Libations o’er his corse, my hands were best. 
Suffice it, he at last has rightly drained 
That execrable chalice, which he filled, 
To overflowing, with a sea of evils. 





[November, 


Cho. I marvel at your words, audacious woman ! 


Wonder, that thus with raven throat you dare 
Croak o’er your fallen husband. 

Cly. You would try me 
As though I had a woman’s weakness: say you, 
Audacious? I, with fearless soul, confess 
To those who know it well (and praise or blame 
From you affect me not), that there he lies, 
My husband. Agamemnon, there, a corse — 
By this right hand—its work was just. Enough! 





Cho. Woman! what poisonous thing that earth engenders, 


Or impious potion that the salt ooze breeds, 





Hast thou been nourished with, that thou hadst strength 


To consummate that most foul sacrifice ? 
You struck him, cut him off before his time, 
Drove him from earth and joy: and you shall go, 
With the fuil curses of your citizens— go 
To banishment ! 

Cly. You threaten me with exile, 
And civic hate, and public execration ; 
Hiast thou no charge to make against that man 
Who was not slow to shed the innocent blood 
Of his own child, deeming her but a lamb 
In a full flock? to sacrifice Ais daughter, 
My daughter, youngest, dearest of my children, 
To disenchant and lull the Thracian winds? 
Did he not merit exile from his land ? 
Too light an expiation for his sacrilege : 
And now, forsooth, it pleases you to judge 
My acts with harsh severity: but I tell you, 
Say, once for all (and [ am ever prompt 
To execute what I say), that if you gain 
The victory, you shall lord it over me. 
But if the gods have ruled it otherwise, 


Then— mark my words !—too late, and at your cost, 
You will have wished that you had learnt more prudence. 
Cho. Proud thoughts, and prouder words ; in truth, your mind, 


Inebriate with the fiery wine of blood, 
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Is all-delirious. On thy brow remains, 

And shall remain, indelible, the stain 

Of gore: abandoned, held in abomination 

By all your kindred, you shall, with death, atone 
Another’s death. 

Cly. Listen to what I swear: 

In vengeance for my poor, lost, murdered child, 
I swear it by Erynnis, and by Ate, 
To whom I sacrificed Atrides, that 
I ne’er will put my foot on pale Fear’s threshold 
Whilst that Egisthus, ever dear to me, 
And loving, lights upon my hearth the flame. 
With such a shield of strength, what can I fear 
That you can do? There lies that false one, 
The love of the Cryseises : and there 
Lies that oracular divining slave, 
His concubine, companion of his bed, 
Who, on the very ship in which he sailed, 
Pressed the same deck with him —there lie they both. 
They had a just reward; he fell, and she, 
His mistress, tuning, like a dying swan, 
Her funeral incantation, mixed with groans, 
Fell by his side, and added to my feast 
A more delicious condiment, to my bed 
The promise of most exquisite delight. 

ho. Come, quickly, some commissioned fiend! Not such 
As wears out life by lingering agony, 
Or death-bed’s slow decay, but come to end 
At once our sorrows ; bring eternal night, 
Interminable sleep, for we have lost 
Our friend and our protector! Countless woes 
He suffered for a woman, and has now 
Lost, by a woman’s hand, his life. Oh, Helen! 
Abomination of thy sex! who sent 
So many and so many souls from Troy 
To people hell, hast thou let loose, at last, 
The dormant furies lurking in this palace, 
To spend their utmost rage upon our house, 
And shed uncancellable blood ? 

ly. And thou, 
That in thy boundlessness of grief invok’st 
Against thyself fate’s extreme hour, be not 
Too rancorous against Helen, as if she 
Were the sole murderess of the human race, 
Alone the Fury of the sons of Argos, 
The sole occasion of the loss of lives 
Too infinite to count, of tears whose source 
Can never be dried up. 

Cho. Offspring of hell ! 
Demon! disastrous to this house, and both 
The sons of Tantalus ; didst thou impart 
To women equal power of working evil 
And torturing human hearts? How like a foul 
Ill-boding bird, who gloats on carcasses, 

O’er this poor remnant of mortality 
Thou standest, and dost thunder out thine hymns 
Of victory ! 

Cly. Well dost thou change thy note —accuse 
The omnipotent demon of this impious house 
Of its iniquities: she within her vitals 
Has such a sateless love of blood, that ere 
She washes from her hands one stain of gore, 
She dyes them with another, 
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Semi-Cho. Well dost thou 
Remind me of that fierce and mighty fiend, 
The vampire of this race. Ah! bitter memory 
Of a calamity, that knows no end, 
No consolation. Jove! all-powerful Jove! 
Author of all, sole author of our woes! 
Who governest all below, and without whom 
Nothing is done that is done, which of these things 
IJappened against thy will? O, day of gloom! 
Cho. O, sire! O, king! how shall I mourn for you ? 
What words of anguish wrung from my racked heart, 
This faithful heart, shall paint its sorrows? There 
You lie enwrapt in an insidious web, 
Breathing your life away beneath the stroke 
Of an iniquitous hand (unworthy death !), 
Murdered by treachery, murdered by a hand 
Armed with a doubled-edged sword. 
Cly. You rave 
Against this act of mine: true it was mine ; 
But say not that the wife of Agamemnon 
Was guilty. No! before me stood the fiend, 
The ancient genius of the house of Atreus, 
The dread avenger of the feast of Atreus, 
And struck him —then the sacrifice was complete ; 
A victim worthy of those innocent babes 
Fell in that hour of just atonement. 
Semi-Cho. Who 
Will trust your words, absolve you from the crime, 
Or say that you were guiltless of his murder ? 
But soon the demon of a sire shall rise 
To vengeance; and black Mars shall shed such streams 
Of kindred blood, and add such crimes to crimes, 
That he who ate the flesh of his own son 
Shall loathe the sight, and shrink away in horror. 
Cho. O, king! O, sire! how shall I mourn for you ? 
What words of anguish wrung from my racked heart, 
This faithful heart, shall tell my sorrows? There 
You lie, enwrapt in an insidious web, 
Breathing your life away beneath the stroke 
Of an atrocious hand (unworthy death !), 
Murdered by treachery, murdered by a hand 
Armed with a double-edged sword. 
Cly. No! no! his death 
Was not unworthy of his life: perhaps 
You will affirm, that he was not the first 
Who practised in this house a cruel fraud — 
Who led the way to treachery? He it was 
Who sacrificed my daughter, and Ais daughter, 
The ever-mourned Iphigenia: he 
Died justly by that sword by which she died, 
And now shall make no boast in Erebus 
That his misdeed was unavenged. 
Semi-Cho. In doubt, 
Cruel uncertainty lost, I know not where 
To look for consolation; where to find 
A prop or buttress for the falling house 
Of the Atride. Oh, I fear! I fear! 
A ruinous torrent of the rain of blood, 
Not drop by drop, but an o’erwhelming deluge, 
Must sap its walls, and tevel its foundations. 
E’en now the fiend on other grindstones whets 
The dagger of revenge for other murders, 
Nor of less fatal dye. 
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Cho. O, earth! O, earth! 
Wouldst thou hadst taken me to thy cold bosom, 
Ere I beheld my lord laid low, and weltering 
Tn a bath silver-walled ; and who shall now 
Entomb him? Who weep over his remains ? 
Perhaps his murderess, you will venture, you 
To honour with unrighteous tears his corse, 
Offering the tribute of no grateful piety 
To his all-glorious deeds, and with true sense 
Of the divine perfections of that hero, 

Chant his funereal praises, drowned in tears. 

Cly. Let not that thought afflict you : he is fallen, 
Fallen by me—for mine a sacrifice— 

He is no more to us than dust, and we 

Will place him in his sepulchre : ’tis true 

IIe will not have the honours of the tomb, 

My lamentations ; but Iphigenia, 

Ilis loving daughter, blithely, as she ought, 

On the dark shore of grief’s swift-gliding river, 
Will meet her father as he disembarks, 

And throw her arms about his neck and kiss him. 

Cho. Outrage on outrage! there is not a difference 
Easy to settle. Ile who injures others, 

Brings injury on himself; and she who murders, 
Pays life for life. Such is the law of Jove, 

And so shall be whilst Jove retains his power. 
Who gives, receives; and one who shuts her door 
Against her true and lawful son, goes not 
Unpunished. There is a tenacious power 

That glues together all things. 

Cly. Well hast thou 
Experienced of those laws supreme the force ; 
Meantime, I wish, and swear it by the demon 
Of the Plysthenides, to bear in patience 
Your harsh reproaches. He has left this house, 
Once and for ever; let him exterminate 
Some other race with mutual slaughter, here 
I shall have little gained, nor much I ask, 

But shall be all-contented, so I drive 
The parricidal furies from my doors. 


Ecistnus. CLYTEMNESTRA. Cuorvs. 


Oh! happy day, bringer of just revenge! 

Well may I now confess, that from above 

The gods regard the crimes of earth, redress 

The injuries of men, now that this man, 

Wrapt in the woven web of the dark furies 

(A grateful sight to me), has paid the price 

Of the foul treachery of his sire to mine ; 

For Atreus, ruler of this land, his father, 

And brother of my father, once contending 

Which should obtain the sovereign power, Thyestes 
Was banished from the kingdom and his home, 
And wandered long a miserable exile : 

But, conquered by a love for his own country, 

He came and fell before his household gods, 

Who heard his earnest prayer, and spared his life, 
Nor stain’d they with his blood his father’s threshold. 
Thus much was well: but the execrable Atreus, 
With an alacrity of wrath, not love, 
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Prepared a solemn banquet, as in joy 
Of his return, and served upon his board, 
In honour of his guest, the flesh, and feet, 
And hands of his own children, so disguised, 
That my unhappy father took, and ate 
The detestable food. That impious fact 
Acknowledged, he was horror-struck, shrieked, fell, 
And vomited the foul repast; then cursing, 
In his just rage, the violated rights 
Of hospitality, invoked some death 
Of horror to the progeny of Pelops. 
Thus perish all the race of Plysthenes. 
Behold the crimes for which he fell, and I 
Am justly of his fate the author. Atreus, 
Me, with my miserable father ; me, 
A thirteenth child, an infant in the cradle, 
Drove from his realm ; but justice brought me back, 
When grown to man’s estate, and now this day, 
Though absent from this house, I fixed my fangs 
Upon that man; I held him, planned it all, 
I laid the snare —and now, ’twere sweet to die, 
Since I behold him in the toils of vengeance. 
Cho. Such insolent glorying in your wicked deed 
Is lost on us, Egisthus. You confess 
That you deprived that man of life, and by 
So pitiful an artifice, you alone— 
Hear thou my words, and put your trust in them — 
You will not ’scape the vengeance of the people— 
Stoning to death. 
Egis. What! you talk thus, who sit 
In the ship’s nether tier, pull the last oar! 
Thus speak to him who treads the upper deck, 
The captain of the vessel! you shall learn, 
Though age is slow, and hard the task to make 
Such dotards sage, your duty. Chains and hunger 
Are excellent physicians to sick minds ; 
Know excellently well, even to teach 
The old, and cure rebellion. See you not 
Whither my lessons tend? Look, then! nor kick 
Against the spurs, lest you may wound your flank. 
Cho. Woman !* the wife of him so late returned 
In glory from the field, thou who hast dared 
To lay thy treacherous hands on the great captain, 
Wilt thou dishonour still a hero’s bed ? 
Still dwell with him who plotted that foul murder ? 
Fgis. These words shall be another fount of tears. 
Truly, your voice is not like that of Orpheus : 
With his sweet singing he délighted all, 
Drew all things to himself; but you, with loud 
And idle barking, do but rouse my anger ; 
And shall be dragged. When in another place, 
You will become more tame. 
Cho. What! thou the king 
Of Argos? You, who own you planned his death, 
And dared not execute the deed yourself, 
With your own hand ? 
Egis. It best became a woman 
To put the fraud in practice : upon me 
TIad fallen suspicion, from our ancient feud. 
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* I have studied to give in this, as in many other passages, the best sense rathet 


than the best construction. 
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But now I hold this sceptre, and will learn 
To rule these Argives with a rod of iron. 
I will rein up that pampered restive courser, 
And teach it to obey the bit and curb. 
llunger, the paramour of ungrateful Night, 
Shall conquer its proud spirit. 
Cho. Then you own, 
All dastard as you are, that you imposed 
The task upon a woman ; and a woman 
The scum of her paternal soil, the shame 
Of her paternal gods —a woman slew him ! 
Yet, thanks to them, Orestes sees the light ; 
Le will appear in happy hour, return 
To take a last and terrible revenge 
Upon this guilty pair. 
igis. You who can talk, 
Now let us see how you can act— Holla! 
Guards there—the moment presses— help — to arms ! 
Cho. Companions, draw your swords! 
Egis. I, too, can die 
With sword in hand. 
Cho. You say that you can die: 
Let fate decide. 
Cly. No, no! my loved Egisthus ! 
Let us not put our hands to other ills. 
A miserable harvest this of ours 
That we have reaped already ! and the measure 
Of sorrow is brim-full : then, no more blood. 
Depart, old men, together to your homes, 
Lest evil fall upon you. What we did 
We were compelled to do. More than enough 
From adverse fortune’s cruel weight have we 
Endured even now.—These are a woman’s councils : 
Follow, if you approve them. 
Fgis. But to dare, 
With senseless tongues, to lance forth ’gainst their sovereign 
Such insolent words —their language might provoke 
The gods. 
Cho. An Argive does not flatter criminals. 
Fgis. A day will come when you shall prove my wrath. 
Cho. Not if kind fortune send Orestes home. 
Egis. I know that exiles ever feed on hope. 
Cho. Talk, triumph, outrage, whilst you may; rejoice 
In violating justice. 


Egis. You shall pay 
The fee of this audacity. 
Cho. Crow on, 


And bristle up your feathers, like a cock 
Beside his dame. 

Cly. Egisthus, they are harmless, 
These yelping curs. Let them bark on— we two, 
With our joint rule, will soon set all things right. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR LAST PARISII MINISTER, 


BY HIS OWN PRECENTOR. 
No. IV. 


Aw English clergyman has sent mea 
note full of rebuke, on account of my 
last faithful narrative of the conversa- 
tions of our late minister. Ie blames 
the critics and the criticisms. Ile pro- 
tests against the comparisons and the 
conclusions therein contained, and al- 
leges that our minister ought never to 
have taken the elaborate and authentic 
productions of Chalmers, and con- 
trasted them with the imperfect reports 
of the sermons of Melvill. My excuse 
for that criticism is the fact, that at the 
time our minister was in the body, 
Melvill had not printed pamphlet, or 
volume, or tract of any kind. Nothing, 
therefore, could be done in drawing a 
contrast, save and except what was 
done; and here, Mr. Yorke, I say it 
without fear, I say it in the face of the 
world, I protest against a single asper- 
sion being cast on a name so fair, a 
character so unimpeachable, a life so 
useful, Moreover, I solemnly assure 
you, I have given a faithful record. I 
am incapable of falsifying a fact, or 
mutilating a sentiment. And if you 
entertain any malicious or uncharitable 
notions against the precentor, school- 
master, or late minister of Muirhill, or 
any thing that is theirs, I will instantly 
withdraw my communications, and 
take Constable’s offer of 500/. for the 
MSS. I[hate all humbug. Iam an 
honest man and a Christian, thanks to 
the instrumentality of Mr. Cargill. 
Never shall it be said that Whig or 
Radical, or Anglo-Irish compound of 
both, frightened the precentor of this 
parish, the schoolmaster of Muirhill — 


«« Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente qualet solida.” 


So sings Quintus Flaccus, and so say I. 
In fact, I have gathered, from serious 
discourse with the parish minister, and 
other functionaries, his friends, that not 
a few of our most popular preachers 
steal sermons to an alarming extent ; 
and that, instead of holding the deed 
to be a violation of the commandment, 
they reckon it something of a venial 
sin. It is, indeed, a very extraordinary 
fact, that in no commentary on -the 


decalogue, in no compendium of mo- 
rality, has sermon-stealing, or sacred 
plagiarism, been set down as a trans- 
gression. QOur minister, however, al- 
ways protested against the offence ; 
and proposed that “ Thou shalt not 
steal” should not only be entered as 
one of the canons to be subscribed by 
the clergy, but also be printed in bold 
characters directly opposite every pulpit. 
Many sermons, if not literatim et ver- 
batim from others, are like hashed 
dishes, made up of odds and ends 
from all quarters; insomuch that, if 
every author were to arise, the dead 
from their graves, and the living from 
their various places of abode, and 
claim each his own, the poor preacher 
would stand a_ literary scarecrow, 
picked and paired to a perfect ske- 
leton. The age is characterised not 
only by weak physical digestion, but 
weak literary digestion. There is a 
want of Abernethy among the Muses, 
as well as among the Cockneys. I 
trust that the portion of pill I trans- 
mitted you in my last has improved 
the corporations of clerical literati ; 
and therefore, without any more on 
this head, I proceed to unfold a few 
other leaves of my carefully collected 
books and budgets. My present com- 
munication is truly interesting, and eke 
profitable too. 

The birthday of Mr. Cargill dawned, 
as had many a birthday before. The 
sun poured down his beams on the 
yellow autumn and the advanced age 
of Mr. Cargill. He was truly repre- 
sented by the patriarch, when he wrote, 
*« Thou shalt come to thy grave in full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season.” The same bright luminary 
that shone on the threescore and tenth 
year of the reverend man, set be- 
hind the manse as the cloth was re- 
moved from the dinner-table on the 
10th of September. Mr. Philipson, 
and several other clerical and lay af- 
fectionate friends, surrounded the gray- 
haired patriarch ; and there were also 
two of the elders, or senior laymen, of 
the parish, whose happy countenances 
were the indices of hearts that wished 
their minister many happy returns of 
his natal day. 
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“ Afore we prie your auldest port, 
Maister Cargill,” said the aged elder 
on his right, ‘‘ we maun hae a wee drap 
out o’ the last keg Jamie Tham, the 
carrier, brought frae Glenlivat. Auld 
men’s digestion needs a wee thing warm, 
and I’m no a member o’ the Burgher 
‘Temperance concern.” 

The dew was introduced, and “ Many 
a Michaelmas and fouth o’ health ” was 
wished the good man. 

‘‘ There’s something awfu’ in thae 
Temperance Societies,” said the elder : 
“there’s neither law nor gospel i’ 
them. They savour o’ the Hottentots 
an’ Esquimaux, mair than o’ a 
Christian lan’,” 

“T never admired or approved of 
them,” said the minister; * nor do I 
think they are likely to do good. Like 
Whig and Radical commissions, they 
do well’to get salaries and situations 
for clerks and shop-lads out of places, 
and occasionally they help a su¢or ultra 
crepidam, by introducing him to the 
pastoral oversight of a Dissenting in- 
terest ; but they are as barren of prac- 
tical good, as they are destitute of 
Christian principle.” 

“* Moderation,” said the elder, “ is 
the measure of my conduct in a’ the 
enjoyments o’ life. I’m thinkin’ a wee 
spice 0’ tee-totalism wad be mair ad- 
vantageous in the use o’ other things 
than whisky. . Lang sermons and tipsy 
Whig speeches should come under the 
proscriptions 0’ tee-totalism.” 

“ T have heard,” said our minister, 
“ of some strict tee-total disciplinarian, 
whose abstinence from all alcoholic 
stimuli had been so intense and perse- 
vering, in whose interioribus, after a 
post mortem analysis, some pounds of 
solid ice had been found. 1 think the 
accounts of this anatomy, and its result, 
ratherapocryphal. But, certainly, entire 
and unmitigated devotion to an anti- 
philogistic course and cold liquids, is 
calculated to introduce a considerable 
share of winter into a stomach situated 
within our frigid zone.” 

“The present age,” said Mr. Philip- 
son, “is an age pregnant with quackery. 
Every scheme that is fitted to charm 
the vulgar is set forth as the regenerator 
of the race. Diseases are to be cured 
by homeopathy, men are to be made 
immortal by animal magnetism, and 
morals are to expand into a millennium 
by dint of tee-totalism and temperance 
societies. I hate drunkenness and im- 
morality ; but even more do I hate that 
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mercenary spirit which turns these to 
a good account, and, ‘ daubing the 
wall with untempered mortar,’ keeps 
men from solid and real panaceas.” 

“The whole system of temperance 
and tee-total societies is but a new 
edition of monasticism. The monk 
retired from the world, rather than 
‘use as not*abusing it;’? and the 
anti-whisky-man runs from ‘ blue ruin’ 
and its sister spirits, rather than resist 
the intemperate use of them. Both are 
indolent ways of overcoming evil and 
ruinous passions.” 

“* What think ye o’ sneeshin’-takin’ ?” 
said one of the old elders. ‘ I’m 
thinkin’ it’s nae better than dram- 
drinkin’. Ma mull maun be an ee-sare 
to sae partiklar partialities ; but it will 
need muckle logic, and mair divinity 
than poopit or pen can shak out, to 
gar me abjure the custom o’ threescore 
an’ ten.” 

‘ Snuff,” said the parish-minister, 
“must be put on other ground. It 
never intoxicates —it never steals away 
the senses. Its orthodoxy depends on 
its influence on the physical system. 
But it always struck me that, if it had 
been the design of our Creator that 
we should be snuff-takers or tobacco- 
smokers, the nose would 
have been inverted, and 
the human face divine 
would have been in the 
style of this wood-cut. 
Thus the snuff would 
have been poured in at 
the aperture, and descended amid its 
resulting titillations, vibrations, &c. ; 
andthe smoke, emanating from its 
appropriate chimney-pot, the mouth, 
would have curled upward along the 
inclined plane presented by the nose. 
At present, the situation of the nose 
menaces a repulsive, rather than at- 
tractive agency, and must present a 
formidable obstacle to the ascension 
of smoke, &c. from the orifice below. 
These are my reasons against snuff and 
tobacco.” 

“ Bide a wee,” retorted the elder: 
“ experience is allooed, even by your 
reverence, to be a mighty argument. 
I fin’ snuff, throughout a’ its nomen- 
clature, to be a marvellous agent. I 
carena what kin’, sa as it be guid. 
Black or brown rappee, Gillespie, Irish 
blackguard, Welsh, Strasburgh, Hard- 
ham’s 37, or any other name that 
smells as sweet, they all have all amazin’ 
restorative powers.” 





, 
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“ Lthink,” said the episcopal mi- 
nister, “ our best course is to judge 
of these conflicting systems by their 
fruits. Ilas any one any proof at hand 
that will satisfy us of the inspiring 
effects of any or all of these courses ?” 

“I present you,” said our parish- 
minister, “ with a new version of the 
first psalm, in ancient Greek, arranged 
according to modern prosody, and set 
to the Old Hundredth: 


Maxagiog ovris aovewy 

Ev Bovan ev BadiZes 

Srxs tv dy apugrwrwy 
Kabiden rcimwv xabides 
Add’ 8y Tw vow xUgIOU 

To bsanue’ avrou bnow 

Kai husous youw auTou 

Kas vuxros psrernecs 

Evras rug oxbous army 
Ilegurivpetvoy woes 

Sudov 6 xagrey exPsowy 

Ey % aie arodwos 

Tov QuadAov mty ovx amromanriu 
Kara ravra oe ay ron 
Ovx,” avrws aosCeis, exgirres 
Tous woes yoveyy % avon, 
Oux avy ev xgioss 1 omovdaimy 
Aastngs sv Bovan xsiras 

Odey syvw Osos yue Bixee 
Odes ardov 9 wrorsiral. 


“T think,” said the episcopal mi- 
nister, “ another snuffless poet may be 
permitted to subjoin a Latin rendering 
in the same style: 


Beatus vir non ambulans 
Consiliis impiorum, 

Non via stans, nec discubans 
In sede, derisorum. 

Sed lege Dei meditatus 
Interdiu noctuque, 

Est ejus lege jocundatus, 
Quasi victu vectituque : 

Et erit arbor seu plantata 
Aquarum juxta rivos ; 

Fructus que feret Deo grata, 
Dulces et tempestivos. 

Non come folia defloruerint, 
Sed aget cuncta prospere ; 

Non impii sic ceu gluma fuerint, 
Quam rapiet ventus prospere, 
Nec in judicio, nec sanctorum, 
Tn ceetu impius stabit ; 

Quia viam novit Jah justorum, 
Impiorum reprobabit.” 


The elder said: “‘ I wad rather our 
minister would discourse a wee on the 
merits o’ the tee-totallers. I’m no a 
clear judge o’ Greek an’ Latin, an’ ither 
outlandish tongues. 1’m only thinkin’ 
they are bricks 0° Babylon.” 

“ Tee-totalism,” said our parish- 
minister, “ means entire abstinence 


themselves with their wine.’ 
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from every article on butcher's stall 
or in baker’s shop, of eatables or 
drinkableness, in ocean, earth, or air, 
of fowl, fish, or flesh, out of which, by 
roasting, broiling, baking, boiling, dis- 
tilling, or squeezing, alcohol can be 
extracted—or, to speak less chemically, 
in which, by telescope or microscope, 
or spectacles or smell, or taste or 
touch, whisky can be detected. In 
an hour of happy and pure philan- 
thropy, the tee-totallers entered into a 
solemn league and covenant to hunt 
whisky, from swipes up to cogniac, out 
of existence. Mr. James, of Brum- 
magem, thus expounds the scheme, in 
one of his most notoriously ¢emperate 
harangues : 


«Tt is not necessary, I am sure, that 
I should here express to you the import- 
ance of a cause which you so much better 
understand than myself; and I should feel 
that I was disqualified to meet you on 
these boards, and address you on this 
subject, did I not appear before you in 
the character of a tee-totaller. ( Immense 
cheering.) Not, sir, that I have actually 
given a written pledge to that effect— 
not, perhaps, that I should be prepared 
now to enter into the question as to the 
physical effects of the use of wine on 


the human frame ; but, as a minister of 
religion, I have thought this a portion of 


my public duty, in the hope that my ex- 
ample may have some weight on those mi- 
nistrations which it has ever been my honour 
and happiness to conduct. ( Enthusiastic 
cheering.) Some time ago, I was deeply 
strack with the force of a remark I heard 
as I left one evening a meeting of the 
Temperance Society. An individual 
within my hearing said, as I passed 
away, ‘ It may be very well for gentle- 
men to proscribe the use of ale to the 
poor, when they can go home and regale 
I was affected 
with the observation, and determined to 
try whether I could not do without the 
use of all stimulating drinks whatever. 
I put my resolution in practice ; and, for 
nearly ten months that I have tried it, 
Ihave found that good beef and mutton 
have done me more good than the best 
wine 1 could drink. (Cheers.) And you 
see that, although a water-drinker, I am 
notaltogetherashadow. (Much laughter.) 
Tee-totalism has not quite worn me down to 
that, nor am I yet quite incapable of exer- 
tion ; and, after so many months’ trial, I 
feel authorised, in justice to my family 
and myself, to go on and be still a tee- 
totaller.’ 


“ Mr. James presents himself as a 
solid specimen of tee-totalism— an 
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embodied representative of the anti- 
alcoholic ‘ysvse petgorav avbowrav If 
superficial admeasurement and solid 
diagonal contents are criteria of excel- 
lence, he of the Brummagem Tee-total 
Institute is a powerful argument. Tis 
back requires two and a half yards of 
broad cloth to cover it. He has written 
the Church Member's Guide; out of 
which, however, let me remark, if all 
the fiery spirit were extracted, there 
would be a residuum of dry and 
mouldering matter only. He has 
preached and speechified against 
church and state for years. Mr. James 
is anF.S.T.T. Such are the fruits of 
tee-totalism. So much alarmed have 
the learned tee-totallers become at the 
existence and encroachments of ‘ spi- 
rits blue and gray,’ that they originated 
a new bread-manufactory, according to 
which bread, without any spirit left in 
it, was to be baked daily. The alcohol 
is to be caught as it evaporates; and 
the loaves, thus disfranchised, are to be 
sold with the seal and sanction of the 
honourable Society of Tee-totallers. 
Unfortunately, however, for the in- 
terests of this joint-stock concern, an 
antagonist baker, who has not enrolled 
his name in the bright catalogue of 
tee-totallers, has commenced business 
in the pistorial line on the opposite side 
of the street, and sported the sign- 
board, ‘ Breap SOLD HERE WITH THE 
Gry In rt.’ The result was he becomes 
rich, and the company become pre- 
cisely the reverse. 

“ The institute of tee-totalism arose 
from a very small beginning, like the 
epic of the blind Homer, and other 
great works. An old Scotchman, ter- 
ribly addicted to collecting mountain- 
dew, and depositing it in its usual 
receptacle, was tempted, by an ‘ elo- 
quent and impressive speech’ at a 
meeting of the Temperance Society — 
which is a sort of popish edition of the 
the tee-total, admitting of indulgences 
and venial trespasses— to enrol his 
name among the abstemious fraternity. 
For six months he successfully waged 
war with the subtle spirit, making 
amends by copious ale and Dublin 
stout libations for his abstinence from 
whisky, One night, after having ab- 
sorbed more than the usual quantity of 
heavy wet, he was passing through the 
turnpike-gate, not altogether in a recti- 
linear direction: * Thomas,’ exclaimed 
the toll-keeper, who was also a whisky- 
seller, * will ye no tak’ a gill wi’ your 
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auld neebor the nicht?’ ‘I hae joined,’ 
was the magnanimous reply. ‘ Joined !’ 
said the toll-man ; ¢ that’s no to gar ye 
gie up freenship an’ auld lang syne. 
Thae temperance societies are nae for 
sober honest chiels, like you and me.’ 
‘I’ve joined,’ was the reply again, 
‘ But surely ye’re nae the same sonsie 
frien’ ye ance were. Will ye no drink, 
at least, to the success o° the temper- 
ance cause?’ Thomas was overcome, 
partly by this logic, and partly by the 
ale-stimulus already far beyond zero, 
He tasted the ‘ barley bree ;’ and such 
was the power of early habit, that he 
could not desist till he was ‘ blin’ fou.’ 
He hied homeward in a zigzag line for 
some miles, but at last sat down, and 
in a few minutes stowed himself away 
in a ditch by the road-side. About an 
hour afterwards, the minister of the 
parish, who had also the honour of be- 
ing president of the Local Auxiliary of 
the Temperance Society, happened to 
pass by in his gig, that great mark of 
earthly respectability. Hearing the 
groans of a fellow-creature proceeding 
from the ditch, he approached the spot, 
and inquired earnestly, ‘ Wha’s there ?” 
‘I’m Thamas Petrie, 0’ Patie’s Mill, a 
member of the glorious Temperance 
Society. Here’s anither mutchkin to 
the guid cause!’ ‘ Thamas, ye’re a 
disgrace to the temperance cause! I 
say, Thamas, ye’re a digrace to the 
cause!’ ‘ It's o’ nae use,’ cried Thamas, 
‘unless ye sew up my mou.’ The 
affecting anecdote, with a proper cloth- 
ing of melting metaphor and drapery, 
was repeated at every temperance as- 
semblage ; and from that hour tem- 
perance gave place to tee-totalism. 
The former was a sort of instalment 
system: the latter is the whole-hog, 
root-and-branch war to the knife 
with vineyards, brewers, bottled stout 
and Scotch ale— yea, even swipes and 
‘sma’ ale.’ It is a sweeping measure : 
it proposes to consign the whole po- 
pulation of Great Britain to live on 
saw-dust and powdered bones, and 
other materials, out of which neither 
the scratching digitals of Joe Hume 
nor the alembic of modern economy 
can extract any essence. By the by, it 
would be an additional improvement 
on the poor-law system, and in har- 
monious keeping with the other prin- 
ciples of the treatment, if a real tee-total 
society, could be introduced into the 
union poor-houses. There would 
thereby be little expended on that 
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non-voting portion of the majesty of 
the people, and there would also be a 
surplus for the unwashed constituents 
of the Whigs. For this the ministry 
has its usual help from a report of a 
Mr. Tafferel, one of the assistant 
poor-law commissioners, who, in a 
letter to the guardians of one of the 
unions, labours to prove, by hunger- 
bitten statistics, that the diet of the 
workhouse is by far too generous; and 
that the less food the poor have to 
eat, the better health they enjoy. Odd 
doctrines, in odder days! Let us only 
have Lord Melbourne’s government 
and Mr. Angel James’s tee-totalism 
for twelvemonths, and there will be a 
revolution. I think, however, tee- 
totalism has its merits. I think the 
introduction of this system into Ire- 
land might be tried, after so many ex- 
traordinary things have already been 
had recourse to in the treatment of the 
Jinest pisantry. .The author of Irish 
Rambles on the Borders is of opinion 
that the present discontented state of 
the Irish is not owing, as most sensible 
folks imagine, to the Marquess of Nor- 
manby and his patron, Mr. D. O’Con- 
nell, but to their diet. ‘ It is evident,’ 
says the author of this new diagnostic, 
* that a people living on potatoes and 
whisky will necessarily become in- 
flammable, and thus liable to be blown 
into a flame by the slightest breath of 
agitation.’ If tee-totalism were intro- 
duced among the Hibernian race, the 
chief stimulant would be removed. 
Not being too profound a chemist, and, 
moreover, but a tyro in the rules of tee- 
totalism, I am at present unable to say 
whether the ‘ tater’ alone would pro- 
duce any stimulative influences, or 
not. Our author above alluded to is 
sanguine. ‘ The Whiteboys woyld 
become sleek and rosy, instead of being 
gaunt and lean ; and the occupation of 
Jerry Alt and Captain Rock (the noms de 
guerre under which O’Connell agitates) 
would be done.” Tom Moore would 
be allowed a little poteen as a minis- 
terial favour. I must add, I approve of 
temperance, and preach it, too, ¢ in all 
things ;’ but those eminent absurdities, 
christened with all pomp, Tee-total and 
Temperance Societies, 1 do despise. I 
do not approve of ardent spirits; they 
add to the deaths, poor-rates, and lu- 
natic asylums, of our country. It is‘a 
melancholy statistics, that 30,000,000 
of gallons of spirits have been paid 
duty on during the last twelve months, 
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as much as would have built some 
hundred parish churches. But it is 
an old and good adage,—the abuse of 
any thing is no argument against its 
use. ‘ Use the world as not abusing 
it.’ I propose the toast of our re- 
spected friend, the precentor and school- 
master of the parish.” 3 

I need not say, Mr. O. Y., that this 
flattering notice was well received on all 
sides. I explained my views on tem- 
perance, and recited to the audience the 
following ode, descriptive of the House 
of Commons, the chief prose materials of 
which I digested from your own pages. 
It is the result neither of whisky, as 
Tom Moore’s; nor of heavy wet, as 
Leigh Hunt’s; nor of*the Lakes, as 
Wordsworth’s ; nor of Helicon, as 
Homer's; but of pure, new-churned mn 
butter-milk, the inspiring influences | 
of which are one of my schoolroom 
discoveries. 





The Mirror of Parliament. 


Well primed within, and spirit full, 
And nerved for mighty feats, 

The members all, with anxious looks, ‘ 
Resume their wonted seats. 


But up there rises, like furze-bush, 
The lord of Derrynane ; 

And out he pours a thundering spache, 
Tn vale Milesian strain. 


We are seven million fighting men, 
The finest pisantry ; 

** Justice to Ireland!’ we demand, 
Our ould and swate counthry. 

The mimber for all Ireland thus 
You fully hear and see. 


But soon there’s heard from every side 
The cry ‘ On, Stanley, on!” 

And down like lightning comes that lord 
The Beggarman upon, 


Then every joint in the Irish tail 
Most painfully doth quake ; 
And all the wallets of King Dan 
Like aspen leaves do shake. 


Then Whigs and stoutest Radicals, 
And eke the ministry, 

Do fear lest loss of pay and place 
The direful upshot be ; 

And beckon Shiel to mount bis legs, 
And answer eloquently. 


Up gets anon that little man, 
T’obey who never fails, 

And swings his haunches and his arms 
Like moving windmill sails. 


And every time you may observe 
That he his mouth doth ope, 

There danceth out some metaphor, 
Or other pretty trope. 
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But both his speech and figures choice 
All sense and substance lack, 

And searcely oil the blister-wounds 
Left on O’Connell’s back ; 

And Stanley’s stripes are still sore felt 
By all the popish pack. 


Up, then, to meet the argument, 
here rises in a trice, 

That little, joyous, bantum cock, 
The Honourable Spring Rice. 


He speaketh nonsense for an hour, 
And waits right often for “‘ Hear!” 

But hearing none from thinking men, 
He gives himself a cheer ; 

And to his roost again returns, 
That little Chanticleer. 


Then on his legs a real John Bull 
Is mounted rather fiercely, 

And thus secures the Speaker’s eye,— 
Right honest Hodgson Kearsley. 


Buller, Bowring, Dan, Warburton, 
Rice, Russell, every rogue he 

Unveils, and Shiel he calls ‘‘ humbug,” 
And Hume a nasty “ fogie.” 


But soon there rises, last, not least, 
As every one must feel, 

The fittest pilot for the helm, 
The brave Sir Robert Peel. 


Sir Robert clears away the smoke 
Which Rice has tried to raise ; 

To cover up the cabinet deeds 
Of these degenerate days ; 

And shews their crookedness and guilt 
In one effulgent blaze. 


Each member of the cabinet 
Is plunged in perfect terror, 
And winces, like Marcellus’ crew 
’Neath Archimedes’ mirror. 


And, worst of all, the vermin know 
Their sacrilegious crimes 

Will all be blazoned in columns broad 
Of the most dreaded Times, 

And thereby thundered o’er the world, 
And known in other climes. 


It would be endless work, in sooth, 
To picture all the rout ; 

We, therefore, move that cabinet 
And house be counted out. 


Some members to their homes retire, 
Some for their clubs set sail ; 

Meanwhile, in gin or coffee-shop, 
O’Connell and his tail 

Refresh their hearts with whisky-punch, 
And Dublin stout and ale. 


_ My modesty prevents me from giv- 
ing a full account of the reception of 
this maiden effort. Having secured 
the good opinion of our minister, I do 
not much care if you should judge un- 
favourably of my muse. 
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The health of the episcopal minister 
was proposed, and most cordially 
drunk. He made no formal reply ; 
but, expressing his delight at the con- 
tributions which had successively en- 
livened their fellowship, he suggested 
the resumption of the subject of pulpit 
plagiarism, which in their last con- 
versazione they had so satisfactorily 
expiscated. ‘* One instance,” he says, 
“has just occurred to me. I was, 
one Sunday last summer, while wan- 
dering among the summer climes of 
the sweet south, and quietly drinking in 
materials, or rather immaterials, for my 
winter repasts, in the churchyard of a 
small country village church, about 
half an hour before service. While 
musing among the tombstones, and ga- 
thering mementos of the untried mar- 
tyrs and undeveloped Miltons of the 
village, I saw the worthy vicar ap- 
proaching. After an interchange of the 
usual queries and replies, I informed 
him I was an episcopal clergyman, 
and should feel happy to read prayers 
for him, or assist him in any other ec- 
clesiastical function. He most cheer- 
fully accepted my services. At the 
close of the morning service, the worthy 
vicar entered the pulpit, and what was 
my amazement you may well conceive, 
when I inform you that, with great 
emphasis, he preached a published ser- 
mon of my own. I heard it with 
great satisfaction, as I thought it cal- 
culated to do good. I met with an- 
other amusing plan of plagiarism, which 
prevents, according to the idea of the 
patentee, every chance of detection. 
A Welsh clergyman communicated it 
as a secret to me, not to be too gene- 
rally divulged. He said he took the 
very best sermons by Chalmers, Brad- 
ley, Melvill, and Gordon, and trans- 
lated them into Welsh. In this state 
he allowed them to steep a month: he 
then carefully translated from the 
Welsh into his own English, and by 
this metamorphosis he defied the au- 
thor himselfto detect the plagiarism.” 
‘There is risk, if not sacrifice of 
principle,” said our parish minister, 
“in any or all of these plagiaristic 
devices. A proof of this just occurs 
to me. A young preacher of our church 
was one day terribly distressed for a 
Sunday evening discourse, and in his 
anxiety applied to a bibliopole, who 
assured him of his having a batch of 
real original discourses and MS. The 
preacher purchased one which struck 
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him as a good one. On the evening of 
the Sunday, he fired it off with power ; 
many of the people, in the meantime, 
however, looking up with amazement, 
and nodding to each other,— signs 
which the preacher interpreted to be 
symptoms of the effect of his powerful 
eloquence. On his entering the vestry, 
one of the elders said he could not un- 
derstand the thing; but, certainly, 
they had heard the very same sermon 
that very morning, from another preach- 
er. ‘It is morally impossible,’ said 
the preacher. * Are there ony mair- 
vels and miraculous things nowa- 
days?’ asked another aged elder. The 
almost petrified preacher left the con- 
gregation in extraordinary perplexity 
and excitement on the subject; and 
next day went direct to the gentle 
bibliopole, who the preacher well 
knew was the guilty marvel-worker, 
‘You rogue!’ exclaimed the preacher, 
entering in a melting state, from the 
rapidity with which he had walked ; 
‘how dare you sell me this MS. as 
an original sermon, when you know 
it is but a copy of what you sold to 
the Rev. Mr. ——, who, in the same 
pulpit, and on the morning of the same 
day, preached it to the very same au- 
dience? If it were not for exposing 
myself, I would advertise you as a 
cheat in all the public newspapers of 
the age.’ ‘Stop a minute,’ rejoined 
the bookseller, coolly ; ‘your manu- 
script is the original, as I said, when I 
sold it you: that preached in the 
morning by your predecessor was 
merely a copy.’” 

I begged leave, as precentor of the 
parish, and therefore competent to give 
evidence on this subject,to mention an 
incident of this kind. A very popular 
preacher once appeared in our pulpit. 
The laird of Birniebush, who is a man 
of great attainments in literature and 
theology, sat close by the pulpit in the 
baptistery. No sooner had the preacher 
entered on his subject, than the laird 
called out, “* That’s Tillotson.” After a 
few more sentences, the same tor- 
mentor whispered, loud enough for the 
precentor to hear him, “ That's Blair.” 
In two or three minutes more, just as 
a splendid sentence had rolled in 
golden cadences from the lips of the 
orator, the laird exclaimed again, 
“ That’s Hall.” The preacher. was 
provoked beyond all measure, and 
gravely turning round to the interrupter, 
he severely said, “ Hold your tongue, 
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sir.” That's your own,” was the 
laird’s rejoinder. 

I may be allowed to narrate one in- 
stance more. A venerable presbyter 
was one day officiating who never 
sounded the letter d in the con- 
junction and; a fault I repudiate 
invariably in my boys. He had 
also a habit of preaching from a ma- 
nuscript cut up into distinct leaves, 
After he had finished the tenth or 
twelfth head, according to the olden 
mode, he entered on the peroration, 
saying, “ An’ lastly.” Not finding the 
leaf which contained the peroration, 
from its having fled on a gale excited 
by the sleeve of the preacher’s gown, he 
repeated the words, while searching, 
* An’ lastly—an’ lastly, my brethren— 
an’ lastly.” But the leaf could not be 
found. A daft woman who was pre- 
sent, thinking it was the name of a 
woman, Anne Lastly, the preacher 
wanted, and supposing that the slip of 
paper which had dropped on the pul- 
pit stairs was the very desideratum 
so christened, snatched it up, and 
holding it before the preacher and the 
people, exclaimed, with an air of 
triumph, “ Here she is, sir; grip her 
siccer!” The old clergyman very quiet- 
ly introduced her to her partners in his 
Bible, and finished his discourse. 

* Allow me,” said the village doctor, 
who liad hitherto been a mute listener, 
“to add one incident in my own 
department. One of your English 
bishops, Mr. Philipson, the bishop of 
Salisbury, was, during the illness of 
the Princess Charlotte, in the habit of 
writing to. an Edinburgh physician, 
who was one of the king’s medical 
staff in Scotland, for his opinion on the 
case of her royal highness. According 
to the episcopal usage, he signed his 
name ‘J. Sarum.’ The doctor was to- 
tally ignorant ofthis custom, ours being 
a bishopless land; and one day after 
dinner, observed to a friend, ‘ 1 hae 
been pestered ilka mornin’ wi letters 
frae an auld woman in London o’ the 
name o’ Jean Sarum. Gin it war na 
that they come free, I wad send them 
back.” 

“ This is rather wandering from the 
text,” said our minister. ‘ We have 
been discoursing of pulpit oratory, and 
the various plans by which those who 
have grasped at popularity by the 
media of other than their own per- 
formances. When I was a student at 
the Divinity Hall, there were some 
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rare performances on the part of the 
young clerical aspirants, and sometimes 
as rare criticisms by the learned and 
impartial professor. One morning, a 
student who had got the reputation of 
being a prodigious orator among the 
undergraduates, read offa fire-and-light- 
ning sermon, in which, besides his text, 
he introduced sundry criticisms on Don 
Juan, the Lord of the Isles, and other 
popular productions, The reverend 
professor heard him with his usual 
calmness and self-possession, and, at 
the close, passed the following cri- 
ticism :— 

««¢]T have heard the discourse with 
some surprise and perplexity. I dare 
say, it is most profound — it must be 
so; at least, it is a long way beyond 
my depth. This only I would venture, 
in such circumstances, to suggest, that 
in every congregation there are a few, a 
select few, possessed of common sense. 
To these I would recommend the 
preacher to address his future sermons.’ 

“ Another young orator read a sermon 
in the hearing of the professor, for at 
least an hour and a half, his audience 
being nearly asleep. At the close the 
doctor remarked, that no criticism he 
was capable of could bear any pro- 
portion to the length of the sermon. 
He would, however, remind its author, 
that itis not the quantity of foolscap 
which a sermon covers that constitutes 
its excellence, but that which occupies 
a bulk generally small in the ratio of 
its worth — the thought. 

“ Another candidate for holy orders 
delivered a discourse on every topic 
save the text. Le discussed many 
theological dogmas, but left the chapter 
and verse assigned him in inviolable 
sanctity. On his performance, the 
same reverend critic remarked that the 
sermon had one peculiar excellence, 
inasmuch as it might be appended to 
any text in the whole Bible. Ie had 
certainly kept at a distance from the 
verse assigned him so guarded and 
respectful, that if the text had the 
yellow fever, the sermon would not 
have caught it.” 

“ Rowland Hill,” added Mr. Philip- 
son, “ would have tried the critical sa- 
gacity of the most erudite D.D. His 

eccentricities are of great notoriety. 
With many strong points of character 
he combined notions _prodigiously 
odd. One of those restless infesters 
of every place of worship, commonly 
called Antinomians, one day called on 
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Rowland, to bring him to account for 
his too severe and legal gospel. ‘Do 
you, sir,’ asked Rowland, ‘hold the 
ten commandments to be a rule of 
life to Christians?’ ‘Certainly not,’ 
replied the visitor. The minister rang 
the bell, and on the servant making 
his appearance, he quietly added, 
‘John, shew that man the door, and 
keep your eye on him till he is beyond 
the reach of any article of wearing 
apparel or other property in the hall.’ 
There was no shape and turn of 
oratory which that eccentric individual 
did not attempt. He had more than 
Whitfield’s oddities, with, perhaps, 
more shrewdness and penetration.” 

“We are again,” said our minis- 

ter, “ wandering from the strict course 
of sermon-criticism we had launch- 
ed on, and, to set you an example 
of order, I will give you an anecdote 
from the far North, on our sub- 
ject in hand. Ata divinity hall, in 
latitude somewhat less than sixty de- 
grees north, a student delivered him- 
self of a discourse which very few of 
the auditory appeared to comprehend. 
According to the jus et norma loquendi 
of the college, any student might rise 
to criticise the performance. One of 
the friends of the orator who had just 
made his début, lauded the perform- 
ance to the very skies, pronouncing it 
‘deep,’ ‘profound,’ &c. &e. The 
learned and reverend professor began 
by observing that the gentleman who 
had praised the discourse as “ pro- 
found and deep,” had mistaken dark- 
ness for depth. “I remember, when 
a child, that I and other playmates 
were splashing in a shallow, but mud- 
dy place, in the river Don. Our 
mothers came to us in great alarm, 
and beckoned us out, informing us we 
should be drowned if we persisted, 
‘Dinna fear,’ said a countrywoman, 
‘there’s nae danger; its nae deep, its 
but drumlie” The last epithet is more 
appropriate than ‘ profound.’ ” 

One of our Burgher and Voluntary 
preachers gave a rich criticism on what 
he pronounced fashionable preaching. 
He said it had become the custom 
with fashionable preachers to give up 
the divisions of their discourses into 
heads, according to the olden usage. 
“‘ For my part,” continued the orator, 
*T look on sermons without heads, as 
I do on brose without notts, nae very 
creditable to clergyman or cook.” 

“All these specimens,” said the 
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voluntary minister, “ sink into very in- 
significance, compared with the fol- 
lowing splendid sermon lately preached 
to his flock by Father Tom Maguire, 
the runaway antagonist of Gregg, at 
the Dublin discussion. It has been 
taken down in short hand, and sent to 
a few select coteries. If it meet the 
approbation of the minister and the 
company, I shall read it off in my best 
Hibernian brogue.” 

“We have not had before us many 
specimens of Irish oratory. There are 
some fine fellows in the gim of the 
sea. I would set M‘Ghee, O’Sul- 
livan, Daly, M¥‘Neill, against two- 
thirds of the clergy of England and 
Scotland, in the matter of pure elo- 
quence. There is something fresh in 
Irish oratory. It rarely smells of the 
lamp; it has an appearance of nature 
about it, that makes it generally wel- 
come to unvitiated tastes. But I must 
not detain you from the specimen our 
kind friend is about to read.” 

“I may observe,” said the pro tem. 
reader of Father Tom, “that the good 
father had just arrived, late on the 
Saturday night, trembling under the 
chastisement he and Mother Church 
had received. This fact may account 
for its minor defects of style; but, ac- 
cording to the testimony of contem- 
porary journals, it is regarded as a 
choice specimen of the father’s best 
efforts. The condescension to his 
humble audience, which shines trans- 
parently throughout the delicate me- 
mentos, are reckoned masterpieces in 
their way.” 


FATHER TOM MAGUIRE TO HIS FLOCK. 


_“Oh, you unfortunate, misguided 
set o’ sinners! how fast you come 
flockin’ to the chapel doores whin tor- 
tured with remorse. Here you are 
now altogether, like Browne’s cows, 
an’ about as well informed as thim, 
too,—the poor bastes! It’s well seen 
it isn’t a collectin’ Sunday, or so many 
of yez wouldn’t be here to the fore. 
(Tim Dunn, lave off yer feneerin’ wid 
that gigglin’ colleen. Is that behavor 
fit for chapel, you villain?) Well, 
an’ now I suppose you think I'm gi: ‘n’ 
to let yez off wid an azy pinance, 
afther all yer crimes and misdemaneors! 
You flock to me like chickens undher 
their mother’s wing. (Barney O’Rourk, 
thim’s a purty pair of turkeys I seen 
as I was passin’ the premises that call 
you masther.” 
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“In troth, your riverence may say 
that.” 

* Ay, Barney Mavourneen! an’ the 
mistress, too, I seen lookin’ as rosy as 
a pache: I couldn’t but giv’ her my 
blessin’!” 

“God be good to yer riverence for 
that same, an’ iv id wouldn’t be too 
bold ——” 

“No fear in life, Barney; spake 
up. Its yerself that owns the dacent 
woman.” 

“ Axin yer pardon, docthor, 1 was 
jist thinkin’ ov bestowin’ thim same 
turkeys on the housekeeper ov yer 
rivereuce: its little a poor man like 
me wants wid such mate.” 

“‘ Barney, you’re a thrue Christian! 
You're a right rasoner! Always folly 
your furst intentions, fur they’re gine- 
rally the best. I say, you Jim Mul- 
hall, give Barney that sate, an’ lave off 
danglin’ yer long legs. I wondher 
you've no manners to give up to yer 
betthers, you miscrayent !) 

“Well, my dear bretheren, it frets 
me to the heart to see all my prayers 
an’ exertions fur your good thrown to 
the dogs. (Fagan, talkin’ o’ dogs, 
how is Flyer gettin’ on? Can he 
stoop to a scent, know a rate, and 
stop easily? None o’ yer babblers or 
skirters ?”’ 

“Och, be dhu husth, yer riverence. 
Babbler or skirter, in troth! Be me 
sowl, there’s no such a pup in Ire- 
land!” 

“ Right, Fagin: keep him in thrain- 
in’—hard oaten bread, and regular 
exercise.) But, pardon me, my friends, 
I’m digressin’. It frets me, I was 
sayin’, to find all my throuble on your 
account —that is, on account ov yer 
poor sinful sowls—of no manner 0’ 


-use in the world wide ; for— listen to 


me, now, you deluders !—whin I pray, 
an’ fast, an’ ware the flesh off my 
bones wid the dint of piety, an’ whin 
I give you absolution for yer crimes, 
that absolution will be of no use, but, 
may be, turn to a curse, if you don’t 
pay the chapel her fees! An’do you 
dar’ to think the blessed Vargin ‘ill 
inthercade fur you, if you lave me in 
the lurch in the regard of the offerin’s 
due? I am her servant, an’ all you 
give me is but resaved fur her sake: 
thim that are liberal she blesses; an’ 
thim that be back (Mary Toole, Pathe- 
reen Costello, an’ dozen more 0’ ye, 
mind this!) ill be visited wid her 
indignation ; for every tear I shed on 
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your account, which you do not re- 
quire in this world (mind me), you 
must make restitution—ay, an’ dhread- 
ful restitution—in the next. An’ if 
you should die athout repentin’, or 
javing somethin’ behind, you will be 
as surely damned as the blackest 
heretic in the North!” 

“ Och, whillelu ! Father Tom, jewel, 
pray for us ! Acushla! Agra! <As- 
thore! Whoo-o-o !” 

“Pray for yez! Oh! you miser- 
able herd! amn’t I at it every blessed 
hour? Do [I taste bit, bite, or sup, in 
pace, on yer account ? But, remim- 
ber I tell you, if you continue to chate 
the Vargin —for its her, not me, you're 
desavin’—all my prayers are of no 
avail! Think on the tormints of hell- 
fire, to which the flames of purga- 
thory are no more than Doran’s pipe 
there toa burnin’ house. (Doran, its 
a sign ov bein’ hardened in iniquity, 
whin you dar’ to smoke benathe this 
holy roof.” 

“Its cowld I am, your riverence, 
bekase I was wet thro’ crossin’ the 
mountains wid a keg o’ raal dew, 
which T left undher yer riverence’s 
haystack. Be me sowl, it never 
frowned at a gager !” 

“ James Doran, yer mother's son’s 
right, and I was a little asthray. We 
musn’t endanger our precious helth 
any how, for what are we athout it?— 
hounds athout a course! March athout 
hares! Keep in yer pipe, but stand 
at the doore.) Bud, my friends an’ 
bretheren, as [ was sayin’, think of the 
everlastin’ torture; think ov yer bein’ 
roasted for ever an’ ever, like a fowl on 
a spit, an’ no one to giv yez a dhrop 
ov wather, to keep yez from faintin’!” 

“Och! och! wirresthrew-oo0-00 !” 

“ Yis, howl away, like dogs when 
they lose the scent; groan, groan, 
for yer the sinful breed all out. 
There’s but one chance left yez now, 
an’ that I obtained by mortual inther- 
cession an’ prayer. All ov yez cum 
with yer dues ready by next Sunday, 
and confess to me; an’, afther makin’ 
a clane breast, 1’ll give yez absolution. 
(Arn’t you blessed wid a_tindher- 
hearted pasthor, you reprobates?) Ab- 
solution, I say, an’ I sind yez off wid 
sowls assclane as white marble, an’ 
hearts as light as feathers. There’s a 
blessed opportunity for you; an’, mark 

my words! iv its let slip, the curse of 
the Vargin ’ll ever more purshue you. 
Pax vobiscum! benedicite ! I— ito ad 
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houses—nomine Dei dissolvo congrega- 
tionem.” 


FATHER TOM IN THE COUNTRY. 
SARMIN II. 


“ Well, you miserable-lookin’ set 0’ 

sinners! here you come flockin’ to me, 
as thick as pays ona trencher! Sow- 
kins! but you’re never so full of 
alacrity at payin’ the dues. (Tim Ro- 
gan, how dar’ you spit on the chapel 
flure? Where’s yer religion, you 
baste? Och! but its meself that’s 
arsecuted wid you an’ your likes.) 
Vell, boys, the holy an’ the thru 
church is thrivin’, in spite of the 
Orangemen and their heretic clan— 
th’ illiterate set o’ bosthoorns — mock- 
in’ I didn’t sack the best o’ them whin 
I was in Dublin—where wor they a 
thousand years ago? Answer me that, 
Gogoty. But they were silent enough, 
whin I gav thim that poser! But, 
boys, there’s no use in talkin’ to yours 
about conthroversy: this is the only 
church to be saved in; this is the 
only edifice of salvation! (Thread 
lighter, Phil Dunn; you heavy-heeled 
miscrayant, to obligate me to spake from 
the althar.” 

“ IT was only coming, yer riverence, 
wid the ould account on the regard of 
the christinin’, an’ the like.” 

“ Phil Dunn, you’ve the raal feelin’ 
o’ religion. Out 0’ the way, you set 
o’ brutes, an’ let him cum near me, up 
to the railin’. Phil, 1’m proud o’ ye, 
my boy; give the bag to Corney, 
here, an’ wait till the sarmin’s over, 
till I give you me blessin’.) See 
there, you villanous sinners, is an ex- 
ample to folly; see the bame o’ grace 
about Phil! Well, the Holy Vargin 
help me! But I’ve the heavy handfull 
ov yez all! You're ready enough at 
yer dancin’, and yer fightin’, and yer 
sportin’—(Whew! Corney,” to his 
assistant, looking through the window, 
“ there’s a brace o’ dogs: out, you 
divil, quick, an’ see whose they are)— 
ready enough, ay, at yer sportin’, an’ yer 
amusement, an’ yer dhrinkin’—( Barney 
Davis, the pottheen’s out, you neglect- 
ful varmint you!),—bud you don’t 
come so eagerly to the house of wor- 
ship. Its well for yez that has me for 
yer inthercessor, or ye’d be all in the 
lowest pit of perdition afore now (a 
general thrill of fear). Aint I prayin’ 
night, noon, an’ mornin’, for yer poor 
deluded souls? An’, after all, when 
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yez die, you begrudge the price ov 
the masses; but for the future, yer 
speerets may howl in purgathory, for 
av you don’t ‘post the coal.’ Boys, 
jewels, isn’t it a cruel thing to say that 
yer pasthor must be dhriven to this 
pass, whin yez can hand out the tithes 
readily? Och, but you ought to resist 
them, vi et armis; which manes, wid 
spades an’ pitchforks! Oh! the sins 
an’ the wickedness o’ the world! Bud 
ye'll all pay lanty for it in the flames 
hereafter, and that’s some comfort. 
Don’t dar’ to think that I'll intercede 
wid the devil for yez! (Mary Flinn, 
yer poor husband’s soul is sufferin’ 
hell’s torments now, an’ you’re gigglin’ 
wid Maher. Pay for masses, you 
deludher you, or I'll excommunicate 
you fur all yer wickedness. Pat 
Maher, whin wor you at confession ? 
answer me that, you dog. Its afeard 
you are of me axin’ the Easther-money. 
Oh! the sufferin’s, an’ the tormints, an’ 
the tortures hereafter, of those who 
don't act here accordin’ to the church’s 
holy rules! Pat, the Vargin help 
you !”’) 
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“Tts Squire Fagin’s dogs, sir; an’ 
he’s waiting for you to have a coorse,” 
from the assistant, just returned, sotto 
voce. 

** Dogs! — Squire Fagan! Oh! all 
right. Well, you poor unfortunate, 
misguided sinners, you’ve my blessin’, 
any how. Barney, don’t forget the 
pottheen; Mary Flinn, think on your 
poor husband’s sowl; Pat Maher, I'll 
confess you to-morrow! Benedicile — 
Deus — donabeste — fisticum — Bono! 
There’s the larnin’ that cost me my 
golden guineas !” 

[ Evit, amid general stares of ad- 
miration. | 


After these specimens of pulpit ora- 
tory and temperance inquiries, the 
parties left the manse, intending to 
finish their ¢éte-d-téte on another occa- 
sion. 

Believe me, 
My dear Oliver Yorke, 
Most affectionately yours, 
Tue Precentror or THE Panisi. 
School-room, Muirhill; N. B. 





PRESENT STATE OF MENTAL PHILOSOPUY IN ITALY.* 


Amoncst so many ideological systems 
which rise and destroy each other, like 
the army of Cadmus, honourable in- 
deed appears the undertaking of C. T. 
Mamiani, for two essential reasons. 
llis scientific object is to be com- 
mended, inasmuch as it aims at bring- 
ing back to the right path the human 
mind led astray by the enthusiasm of its 
imagination, as well as by the rash 
confidence in ils own power. He 
clearly furnishes with the means of at- 
taining this object in the first part of 
his work, which treats exclusively of 
the best method to be adopted in ideo- 
logical inquiries, as he has more ap- 
propriately termed the natural or prac- 
tical method. This opinion, which 
will be readily acquiesced in by all 
practical philosophers, is supported by 
the doctrine universally embraced by 
the philosophers who flourished in 
Italy since the first dawn of its second 
civilisation; in fact, beginning at St. 
Anselmo, from Aosta and St. Thomas 
down to the great Galileo, whom Ilume 
calls worthy of the admiration of all 


* On the Revival of the Ancient Italian Philosophy. 


C, T, Mamiani Della Rovere, 


nations. This might appear to some a 
mere catalogue which our author pre- 
sents his readers; whereas it abounds 
with many observations, which, if they 
are not all original, are luminous, pos- 
sessing, however, much ingenuity and 
discernment: for, besides his frequent 
quotations, many chapters of the book 
are headed by epigraphs containing 
maxims of the most renowned Italian 
philosophers. The work of our author 
isan accurate commentary on their 
profound precepts ; but, confining him- 
self within two narrow limits, he has 
not entered into so strict an analysis as 
the present state of moral doctrines re- 
quire, which, to destroy the almost in- 
superable obstacles engendered by pre- 
judice and interested opinions, should 
be marshalled and strengthened by the 
force of demonstration, so that, like the 
far-famed Macedonian phalanx, no 
power could cope with it. His opin- 
ions must not be looked upon as those 
of a finished and complete‘ doctrine, 
but as many beacons, or land-marks, to 
guide the intellectual mind in the study 
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of this science (pp. 74 and 209). We 

ought not, therefore, to be too severe, 

or expect to find in this work solutions 

which the powerful mind of our author 

might have given us, had he thought 

proper so to do. 

We find the work of C. Mamiani 

truly praiseworthy for its moral ob- 

ject; it also exhibits to the best ad- 

vantage all the profoundness and intel- 

ligence with which the Italians have 

investigated the subject of the philo- 

sophy of the human mind, and this with 

so much ingenuity and moderation, as 

to surpass any other nation. It is 

proper to observe, that our author em- 
ploys the word philosophy in a particu- 

lar and limited signification ; for he 
means by philosophy that which has 
for its immediate and peculiar object 
the knowledge of man’s mind (p. 167). 
It might by others be more properly 
called primitive philosophy, or ideology. 
At all events, no Italian could rendera 
better service to his country than to re- 
call to the memory of his compatriots 
the profound opinions of their venerable 
forefathers, which have been obliterated, 
as he observes, by all-powerful in- 
fluence of time. To this laudable ob- 
ject another is likewise united, viz. to 
prove that, out of the three attempted 
restorations of the human mind— the 
Socratic, the Alexandrine, and the 
Italian — the last has been approved of, 
and met with success, from its having 
followed the common laws of nature. 
It must indeed be a source of delight 
to an Italian who has a sincere love for 
the good of his country to see, for in- 
stance, that Lorenzo Valla, who flou- 
rished before 1457, entertaining opin- 
ions in accordance with those of the 
Scotch school; one of the doctrines of 
whith is, that the language of philoso- 
phy should be determined by plain 
and strong terms. He also imagined 
in those days the same reduction on 
the arrangements and categories of 
Aristoteles, which some have in our 
days made on the classifications and 
categories of Kant. It is also gratify- 
ing to see that the first to rise against 
scholastic authority, which, like a de- 
spotic iron yoke, had oppressed human 
reason for so long a time, was an 
Italian, named Pomponaccio, a prede- 
cessor of Valla. But what is still more 
surprising is, the perfect harmony sub- 
sisting between their opinions, since 
they all coincide in maintaining, that 
experience is the origin of all know- 
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ledge, and the guide of our under- 
standing ; whenever philosophers were 
not ruled by experience, they were lost 
in obscurity, by trusting to the imagin- 
ation, which created accidental like- 
nesses of truth. With the opinions of 
Campanella, who flourished a century 
after Valla, corresponds the classical 
genius of Leonarda da Vinci, who lays 
it down as an axiom, that experience 
should be the sole interpreter of na- 
ture ; that men were never deceived 
by following its dictates. Neither 
does the grave Galileo of the six- 
teenth century entertain a different 
opinion when he expresses himself, 
that manifest experience should be 
preferred to all human reasonings. The 
mysterious bond which has united all 
these writers into a sacred and fraternal 
alliance is truly admirable. Not less 
judicious is the discrimination of our 
author in the information he gives of 
the share that each of them has had in 
the improvement of the science we are 
treating of, as well as in pointing out 
to us their respective faults. 

In the second part, he treats of the 
application of the method, selecting 
some general arguments, such as intui- 
tion, objective reality, space, which are 
not logically connected. Will the ob- 
servations contained in this second 
part of the work be productive of the 
results which the author anticipates? 
Will they serve as stimulus to others to 
pursue with confidence ideological re- 
search? Many will doubt it, from 
the remark we have just made, on the 
want of that rigid analysis which alone, 
by restoring ideas and things to their 
primitive elements, can lead to the dis- 
covery of truth ; which, we think, can- 
not be better attained than by means 
of a correct definition of words, the ne- 
cessary vehicle for the communication 
of our ideas. So long as we have not 
arrived at their true meaning, so long 
shall we be like to a blind and ob- 
stinate man contending with an ad- 
versary whom he cannot behold. Count 
Mamiani has many a time yielded to 
this indispensable necessity, and we 
feel thankful for his doing so; but he 
has not always been so explanatory 
when it was required. So that, al- 


though his language indicates a quick 
perception, and a strong mind, yet it 
leaves no deep impression behind of 
one who seeks to impart a solid in- 
struction, which prohibits in a great 
measure controversy. 


The author, 
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however, appears to be in too great 
haste to reach the goal, and he loses 
sight of the fact, that many have ex- 
isted before him who advocated opin- 
ions similar to those upon which he 
now treats. And that it may not, how- 
ever, be assumed that disciples of the 
science of which we are now writing 
are wanting in Italy, both able and 
willing to advance its doctrines, we sub- 
join some short historical observations 
on its present state, and of that of its 
votaries. 

To render the work complete, it 
would be necessary to examine the 
gradual progress by which ideological 
science has advanced to the point of its 
true and peculiar mission, which con- 
sists in the inquiry of the origin and 
elements, as well as all the phases, of 
human understanding, by excluding en- 
tirely that theocratical influence which 
leads not to unravel, but rather to cut 
the knots of intricacies which pervade 
the science. It is not, however, our 
institution to give a detailed history of 
the science ; our space is much too li- 
mited to enable us so to do, nor does 
the object of this article require it: we 
will simply give a brief statement of its 
rise and progress in the Italian pen- 
insula ; to effect which it will not be 
necessary to recur to the times of Tele- 
sires, Bruno, and Campanella, the 
earliest and most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of rational philosophy, and the 
destroyers of the doctrine of Aristotle ; 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to 
review it from the commencement of 
the last century, when the doctrines of 
ideology appeared first to be under- 
stood, and seen in their true light. 
Nor had it before that time formed a 
separate science, as it does now, free 
from all heterogeneous elements foreign 
to the nature of its purpose. We 
must, however, own that this happy 


success is due more to the work of - 


Count Tracy than to any other thing. 
It was he who confined his observa- 
tion within its true limits; the simpli- 
city of his scientific edifice rises won- 
derfully with the accurate analysis so 
indispensable in works of such a na- 
ture. An admirer of the sound doc- 
trine of Locke and Condillac, he has 
been able to prove how ideology itself 
is founded upon facts equally with any 
other physical or moral doctrine,— 
thus giving the last crush to the mania 
of the hypothesis wrought upon by a 
more or less ardent imagination. “Then 
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we may advance without the statues of 
Bonnet and Condillac, as they ad- 
vanced without the vortex of Descartes, 
and the pre-established harmony of 
Leibnitz. Ideological phenomena, af- 
ter having opened the way to many 
whimsical absurdities, have been sub 
mitted to the cold analysis of reason ; 
and the assurance we have acquired of 
some notions has made ample amends 
for the loss of an antiphilosophical sci- 
ence, which contains within itself the 
seeds of the most revolting barbarism. 
The doctrine of Tracy soon took a 
deep root in Italy, in spite of some 
fears with which the weak and perhaps 
prejudiced minds ofsome were alarmed. 
Our brave Compagnoni granted the 
citizenship to the works of the French 
philosopher, by means of a faithful 
translation, with the addition of a few 
notes, particularly directed to refute 
the objections of Father Soave. The 
good monk had quickly thundered his 
anathema of materialism against Tracy, 
because he had never in a special man- 
ner treated of the subject of the soul; 
and because he had, above all, as- 
serted that our understanding was not 
endowed with sufficient means to judge 
with some degree of certainty whether 
matter could think ornot. He should 
have liked Tracy to have given an ab- 
solute negative on the subject; but on 
what grounds? There are none, said 
Compagnoni, rather on one side than 
on the other: whether the secret has 
been revealed to Father Soave in some 
mysterious way, we know not. This 
we know, for certain, that revelation 
can have a command over our con- 
science on imparting some religious 
dogma, but not over the understand- 
ing, which rests calmly on the demon- 
strated connexion both of causes and 
effects. It has been a great evil, that 
no attention has been paid to that old 
maxim, “ sapere ad sobrietatem”—to 
learn with sobriety. Not able in them- 
selves to ascertain the true cause ofa 
phenomenon, people have often had re- 
course to divination, leaving to poste- 
rity the painful task of being obliged to 
destroy before they build. It seems as 
if, even with beings belonging to the 
moral world, a sort of metamorphosis 
takes place ; formed at first of the sim- 
ple and untutored mind, they die to 
rise once more, purified by a mature 
reason. Man, who creates nothing, 
and who contemplates and acts but on 
creation, is not even able to work an 
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effective annihilation, strictly speak- 
ing. All his power extends over forms, 
and not over the entity of things. 
On examining the genesis of our own 
sensations, the formal part consists en- 
tirely in the language, which, in our 
opinion, has not yet reached the point 
of representing, with a perfect preci- 
sion, the smallest modification of our 
ideas. Most of our disputes are chiefly 
attributable to this defect; and we must 
not conceal that, unfortunately for Italy, 
the language of ideology is still waver- 
ing with a frightful fluctuation: the 
fault of which is to be attributed also 
to our forefathers, who were wont to 
write their works in Latin, as if the 
ancient Italian glory could be revived 
by a language which is only intelligible 
to a very scanty portion of the nation, 
The classical genius of Stallini had not 
courage enough to emancipate himself 
from such a custom: he wrote in the 
Latin language the best treatise on 
moral philosophy that was ever pub- 
lished; and which had almost been 
buried in oblivion, until it attracted 
the notice of the public through a 
translation into Italian. The same is 
the case with the works of Viro, written 
before his grand work of the new 
science, 

Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the incitement to the study of the 
science of man’s internal sensations has 
originated in Italy from a_ scientific 
emulation with the French philosopher : 
this incitement was never wanting in 
Italy. To him we are indebted, as we 
noticed before, for a more reasonable 
division of this science—a certain 
scrupulous severity in the locutions, 
very much adapted to common intel- 
ligence. The Sicilian Galuppi has 
most successfully entered the lists 
with his voluminous ideological works, 
published at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. He has not had, however, 
the prudence to abstain from the em- 
ployment of some vicious denomina- 
tions, which bear still the stamp of the 
peripatetic doctrine. He talks, for 
example, of metaphysics (an uncertain 
and undetermined word), to express, 
according to his meaning, the science 
which examines the strength of the 
human mind, and to be treated upon 
even before ideology. This word, 
according to its Greek origin, means 
supernatural ; and signifies, therefore, 
the science of supernatural things. 
Now, let any one who has any glimmer- 
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ing of sense tell us if supernatural things 
can be brought within the strict scru- 
tiny of the human mind? A greater 
reason to abstain, in future, from em- 
ploying indeterminate locutions, and, 
what is still worse, containing absurd 
monstrosities. Galuppi, to whom we 
cannot certainly deny great merit, as we 
have said, is to be condemned for not 
having got rid himself entirely of an 
ancient remnant of barbarous scho- 
lasticism ; and, considering the ground 
he treads upon, it is no slight fault. 
Ile borrowed from mathematics the 
improper denomination of pure and 
mixed logic. This learned writer means, 
by pure logic, that which, treating on 
mere ontological ideas, forms the most 
abstracted spirit of reasorw; by the name 
of mixed logic, he means that which is 
applied to some peculiar branch of 
human knowledge. The distinction 
would have been more clear and pre- 
cise, had he made use of the words 
entology and logic. 

What we have not been able to make 
out is how, according to his views, a 
judgment may be pure or mixed ; how 
some may be rational ones, metaphy- 
sical d- priori necessary ones; and 
others experimental physical ones, 
a posteriort contingent. Here we are 
again brought back on the strange and 
silly peripatetic jargon. In spite of 
these flaws, Galuppi has well won his 
reputation ; the science having acquired 
through him a clearer developement, 
and more suitable to the spirit of the 
present age, in which we love to bring 
together speculation and the real occur- 
rences of social life. 

M. Rosmini, from Roveredo, has 
likewise acquired a great name by his 
various and profound ideological lucu- 
brations. His essay On the Origin of 
Ideas is a masterpiece, combining at 
the same time the originality of his 
views, and the utmost ingenuity in his 
exposition of them. It is one of those 
works which, by the abundance of its 
inquiries, increases the patrimony of 
the science. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, if he is by many people 
called the greatest of the living ideolo- 
gical Italian authors. Still we regret 
we must differ in opinion with many 
on a material point of his doctrine, for 
we are firmly convinced he has been 
mistaken on this head: “ To have an 
idea, whatever it may be,” says he, 
“ it is necessary to have a judgment ; 
and to form this judgment, it is neces- 
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sary to have a universal idea. For 
this reason, the idea of a being in ge- 
neral must necessarily precede every 
other idea. It is, in short, an innate 
idea, without which every sort of know- 
ledge is impossible.” We must, first 
of all, observe the very great fault con- 
tained in the first proposition,—that, 
to have an idea, it is necessary to form 
a judgment; when, on the contrary, 
the judgment is the result of the com- 
parison of two ideas with each other. 
Any other means of seeing, besides 
that which is now become almost com- 
mon and general, is impossible for us, 
viz. that the word idea is equal to 
sensation. Such being the case, every 
one sees plainly that the mere con- 
sciousness of a received sensation does 
not imply by any means a judgment: 
thus far we have only a primitive im- 
pression which our internal has under- 
gone. The judgment is formed, but 
after a second sensation, which allows 
us to bring them closer, in order to 
examine whether it is suitable or un- 
suitable with the former. Thus, for 
example, to say that the light of day is 
bright, it is necessary for me to have 
an idea of the light of day and of 
brightness, to see if these two ideas 
suit each other. But how a universal 
idea should be necessary to form a 
judgment, we cannot conceive. We 
understand, though, that the universal 
idea is proper to the formation of a 
universal judgment, or an abstracted 
one ; just as the particular idea is pro- 
per to form a particular or concrete 
judgment. 

It cannot be denied that abstractions 
do not exist in nature, and that they 
are an effort of our understanding ; by 
means of which, abstracting one after 
another, a certain quality, or casualty, 
from a determinate number of objects, 


we create a moral being, or spiritual- 


one, we may say. But it is not less 
true that, without the previous idea of 
these same objects, such an ideological 
process would be quite impossible. 
The idea of the being in general fol- 
lows also this same progress. After 
the thinking J is enlightened by means 
of individual sensations, which inform 
him of the existence of several beings, 
he abstracts by little and little the sin- 
gular idea from them, concentrating it 
into a universal notion, which is the 
highest point of abstraction that. can 
be made. Besides, this short polemic 


of ours does not diminish in the least 
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the high respect we entertain for the 
illustrious genius of M. Rosmini. We 
have undertaken it with a view of 
paying homage to truth, which is 
partly abused in the above-quoted 
passage. To fancy, in one way or the 
other, some archetypal ideas impressed 
on the human understanding, is nowa- 
days somewhat miraculous, calculated 
only to impose upon a vulgar and 
puerile credulity. Among these lumi- 
naries of Italian philosophy, we find 
other men of an inferior rank, but no 
less praiseworthy for their zeal. We 
cannot infringe the law of brevity 
imposed upon us in this work, by 
giving a separate account of each of 
them. We will content ourselves with 
saying, that, in the kingdom of Naples, 
we find among the writers on ideology 
a Micheli, and a Borelli, who, under 
the name of Lallebasque, published, 
towards the beginning of the present 
century, the Philosophy of Thoughts. 
In the Roman states, we find a Ven- 
tura, a Bini, a Bononi, a Zelli, and a 
Mastrofini, to whom we cannot pardon 
the title of his work, Metaphysica 
Sublimior. In the states of Venetian 
Lombardy, we find a Poli, a Grones, 
and a Ferrari, who, from some para- 
graphs published in the Biblioteca Ita- 
liana, may be said to be a very pro- 
mising author. In Piedmont, we find 
a Baglio and aGiuberti. Tuscany has 
devoted herself, with the greatest pos- 
sible utility, to the application of the 
ideological studies. She has opened, 
on ideological principles, two establish- 
ments for the education of the deaf 
and dumb at Pisa and at Siena. 
The honour of the direction of the 
former has been conferred on Pro- 
fessor Sauhetti; and the latter owes its 
prosperity to the indefatigable zeal of 
Father Pendola, of the order of the 
Scuole pie, the pupil of the celebrated 
Algarotti. The method of this learned 
director contains many important mo- 
difications, owing to which this sublime 
science has acquired a more rapid and 
certain progress, and does honour to 
humanity. We are very far from 
blaming that French journalist who, in 
December last, made a remark, when, 
giving an account of the philosophy in 
Italy, he asserted that the most agree+ 
able employment of the Tuscans in ge+ 
neral is to plant vineyards. This is an 
eulogium all nations would like to de- 
serve, were they well acquainted with 
the favourable consequences which re- 
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sult from an agricultural life. The 
journalist ought not to have stopped 
there, and suppressed the honourable 
circumstance that we have related, and 
which is confirmed also by some Ita- 
lian newspapers. The prosperity of 
the establishment at Siena, which has 
only been opened a few years, has ex- 
cited the admiration of all Italy ; and, 
without detailing the liberality of the 
citizens, by which it is supported, we 
will only mention the perfection of art 
to which it has reached through the 
able management of the professor : 
thanks to him, the education of the 
deaf and dumb has very much im- 
proved. All this induces us to con- 
clude that, if the Tuscans are admirable 
for their rural habits, they are not so 
ignorant as to displease the rustic 
Aphellus of Horace: their hearts are 
open to the sentiments of the most ge- 
nerous philanthropy, which are the 
sweetest flowers of true civilisation. 
If the understanding is prostrate and 
depressed by the wickedness of the 
times, the philosophy of the heart 
makes up for that: it ennobles our 
actions ; and serves, at the same time, 
as a consoling guide in the stormy 
seas of life. 

Amongst the most eminent cham- 
pions of ideological science, we must 
finally reckon him whom Italy is still 
bitterly lamenting as a heavy loss to 
its greatest modern celebrity. The 
name of Romagnosi has not crossed 
the Alps so rapidly as that of Manzoni 
and others; for philosophy has an 
austere and frowning countenance, 
which does not condescend to a ge- 
neral familiarity, and which admits to 
her august temple but the few elected 
ones by Heaven. It is on this account 
that France, a stranger to any grave 
meditations, chooses to diffuse truth by 
means of dramas and romances, which 
seduce by their brilliant forms, but 
neither aid nor fortify the understand- 
ing. Cousin, who is accounted the 
greatest philosopher that nation is ac- 
tually possessed of, has quite gratified 
hisown imagination by reviving, through 
another language, the Platonic ideas ; 
which, although exhibiting the sublime 
elevation of a Greek mind, are no longer 
Suitable to the present state of moral 
discipline. Laromigniére is but a fee- 
ble critic of the illustrious Tracy, who 
= live for ever in the remembrance 
oO — 


ut, returning to our purpose, it is 
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necessary to premise that the ideo- 
logical works of Romagnosi were first 
published in 1827, in a small volume, 
bearing a somewhat odd titlek— What 
is a Sound Mind? An important 
Riddle, which, perhaps, people might 
think little or nothing of. By this 
lucubration, he entered into an ex- 
amination of those peculiarities with 
which the human mind is endowed by 
nature, in order to be free from error ; 
and how it gets hold of that certainty 
which leads it through the common ha- 
bits of social life? In that small volume 
are printed, with a surprising analysis, 
all the circumstances that compose the 
normal state of our mind, his arguments 
being based on the positive rules of 
common sense, from which a solid and 
useful instruction is always derived. 
Alarmed at the ultra- metaphysical 
speculations of the German philoso- 
phers, he endeavours, by this work, to 
raise a barrier against the inundation 
of an airy and evaporated idealism, 
with which Italy seemed to be threat- 
ened. Like a second Galileo, he re- 
called the Italian minds to the calm 
and true observation of facts, to the 
conscientious examination of nature, 
which can as well be explored in all 
that composes the totality of man’s in- 
ternal sensation. What shews, more 
than all, the analytical penetration of 
Romagnosi, is his demonstration on 
the existence of bodies, pushed even 
to the principle of contradiction ; which 
is as much as to say, to the ne plus 
ultra of human reasoning. 

He starts from the unity of the 
thinking J, attested by the conscious- 
ness in the exercise of knowing, wish- 
ing, and performing, ‘“ This unity,” 
says he, “can act but in one only 
sense, and quite determinate; any 
other changeable and multiform state 
being repugnant to its intimate na- 
ture” (unity). But, in fact, it is 
proved that so many qualifications, 
modifiable the infinite, carry with them 
this changeable and multiform state. 
Then we are necessarily led to admit 
the extreme of something real out of 
ourselves, and fit to produce these 
same modifications, or we ought to 
admit the strange absurdity, that one 
is the same as many; simple the 
same as compound. Notwithstanding 
this, an excessive scepticism might raise 
some scruples on the certainty of this 
unity of the thinking J; thus venturing 
upon a sea where we have not a fit 
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compass to steer our course. That 
this demonstration is a sheer repetition 
of Condillac and Tracy, as some peo- 
ple have asserted, is a folly to main- 
tain. Tracy himself, when alive, used 
to write congratulatory letters to the 
author of the Important Riddle, which 
he thought contained superior merit. 
Two years after, he gave a more 
ample scope to his observations, shew- 
ing, in another work of a similar na- 
ture, the circumstances that are favour- 
able to the effectual developement of 
the human mind, in the three stages of 
the senses, fancy, and reason. In 
short, he shewed what influence the 
state of human civilisation has in 
emancipating, by degrees, the mind 
from the bondage of a strong sensual- 
ism, in which it is enveloped, in the 
infancy of nations, and of restoring it to 
its former vigour. Pecchio,a short time 
before, had taken up a similar subject 
in a pamphlet, in which he examined, 
Whether Scientific and Literary Pro- 
ductions Sollow the Laws of Production 
in general; but, in these inquiries, he 
bore the character of a mere econo- 
mist only, rather than that of the 
ideological one. He only judged 
from the quantity of the works, not 
from their intrinsic value; so that his 
witty ideas bring on the result of an 
inventory, calculated for the use of a 
particular branch of commerce, con- 
cluding that the productions of the 
mind are plentiful or scarce, according 
to the demand. The philosophical 
theories were reserved for the Lombard 
philosopher; who has never treated 
upon a subject without submitting it 
to great improvements, were it only as 
far as concerns the order he has kept ; 
so that, even when he does not an- 
nounce positive novelties, he does not 
leave a less strong impression from the 
logical concatenation of his ideas, and 
the use of a language which is, at the 
same time, proper, correct, and, what 
is still better, well defined. Which 
merit is found, above all, in his Fun- 
damental Views of the Logical Art, 
which contains, at once, the epitome 
and the most extensive developement of 
his ideological doctrine. Its greatest 
pivot consists in the fundamental tri- 
nomy of understanding, discerning, and 
contempering. To understand, belongs 
to an integral sense, representing ex- 
ternal nature, and tends to the ‘unition 
and to the assimilation both of the 
being and the doing of a thing. To 
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discern, is a differential sense, which 
warns and separates the perceptions 
that offer themselves in a confused 
and compounded manner. From the 
conflict of these two powers arises, at 
the very bottom of the thinking J, a 
transaction ; and on that depend the 
strength and goodness of the mind, 
and the harmony between the exterior 
and interior world. 

We think it an unpardonable fault 
in the worthy Mr. Mamiani, not to 
have made the least mention of Ro- 
magnosi throughout the course of his 
work. Had he looked over his writ- 
ings, we are confident he would not 
have advanced certain arguments, 
which we must qualify by the appel- 
lation of false. We will only content 
ourselves with quoting, in support of 
our observation, that passage in which, 
speaking of space, he thus expresses 
himself : — 


‘We must, first of all, demonstrate 
that space is a real thing; and as its 
reality is not made manifest by special 
and direct impressions upon our senses, 
we must infer it from the impossibility 
of the contrary case.” — P. 290. 


To these words, we will oppose 
those of the philosopher of Piacenza, 
on a similar inquiry :— 


‘* By the perceptibility alone, in point 
of extent, we fix the limits of distance. 
Beyond that, the intimate conviction of 
conscience does not allow us to discover 
any thing. By the microscope, you 
render perceptible that which was not; 
but our mind acts merely through the 
perceptibility of which, first the senses, 
and then the fancy, present to it. The 
least of this extent is ever a percepti- 
bility of the same kind ; that is to say, a 

visibility, a palpability, and nothing more. 
The same thing may be said of the 
largest extent conceived, as an immediate 
fact of consciousness. W hen we talk on 
the possibility either of diminishing, en- 
larging, dividing, or subdividing, * then 
another. operation takes place, w hich con- 
sists in a judgment of being able to 
repeat the operation to the infinite. But 
from this compound operation, what is 
the legitimate cousequence that follows! 

That you profess the faculty of repeating 
and enlarging, as you have the power of 
counting ‘and comparing. But does it 
follow, ‘that i in the external nature exists 
this fac culty, or does it truly exist an 
amplification or a repetition as you have 
imagined it? This is the great knot 
w hich should be unravelled, and which, 
perhaps, no human mind eyer will. 
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* * * If we wish to enter the 
dark and impenetrable abyss of the ex- 
terior world, we will say that several 
real beings contribute to excite in us the 
idea of matter. We will say, that many 
real causes combined together, give us 
the idea of the united extent. When we 
separate these real things, each of them 
gives us the idea of extent by itself. 
Here, then, we may conclude that the 
thing we have divided was an aggre. 
gation of things. Behold the matter that 
offers itself like combination of many 
substances, which we join to simple, as 
we join numbers to unity. Then we 
will say, that when an aggregation is fit 
to act sensibly upon the organs of the 
sight and tact, it excites in us the idea 
of extent. - . * ° * 
Acquisitive are, consequently, the ideas 
of time and space; and so truly ac- 
quisitive, that one can even account for 
their origin, “ * * ‘The instant 
is the measuring unity of duration, as 
the digit is the measure of space.”— 
Romagnosi’s Works, vol. xiii. p. 229, 
Flor, edit. 


We may conclude, from what we 
have stated thus far, with all due 
regard to the merit of Mamiani, that 
ideological science has advanced in 
Italy more than he is aware of. 

The writings of Romagnosi fix the 
limits of our historical and critical 
remarks, both because Italy does not 
offer after him a greater name, and 
because his genius has fixed an epoch 
in which ideology has been confined to 
its trae and proper confines. They 
who follow his footsteps, will keep far 
from the imperfect and fantastical spe- 
culations of the idealists, as well as 
from a gross and low materialism. 
The internal world remains concealed 
under two veils—the indiscernible, and 
the impenetrable: the former can be 
removed by vigorous minds; the latter 
defies all human power. Consequently, 
acting up to this advice, men will not 
squander away their time in everlast- 
ing discussions, concerning the nature 
and existence of the soul, which do not 
carry with them any indubitable con- 
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clusion. They will stop, on the con- 
trary, confessing their own impotence 
to proceed any further; neither will 
they act after the usual foolish plan, 
of starting with the more or less direct 
string of innate ideas, or the arrogance 
of Cabanis, who maintains our thoughts 
to be a secretion of the brain. These 
are intemperate ideas on either side, 
in order to leap over those very limits 
of impenetrability that nature has set 
before all men, without distinction. 
The former, granting too much to 
mind, the latter, too much to matter, 
have driven the doctrine to those ex- 
tremes in which truth is never found. 
A clever French writer (Adolphus 
Garnier) exclaimed, not long ago, in 
the Encyclopedical Review, that,‘ Tout 
systéme qui prendrait l’homme pour 
une pure matiére, ou le régarderait 
comme une pure intelligence, serait 
également incomplet.” 

Accordingly, we think that the doc- 
trine of sensualism should be looked 
upon as the most true and sound, for, 
being essentially founded upon ex- 
perience, it is confined to that middle 
state in which it is allowed to draw from 
its analysis just and precise notions, and 
also pregnant with utility as well. 

This doctrine may be proclaimed as 
the most universal and the most solid ; 
imported, from Hiran, into Greece by 
Aristotle, rendered more active and 
developed by Locke, by Hobbes in 
England, by Gassendi and others in 
France, by Stellini and Genovesi in 
Italy, and afterwards still more illus- 
trated by Condillac, Bonnet, Tracy, 
Reid, Smith, Dugald Stewart, it kept 
its hold even during the barbarous 
domination. It has been always the 
standard under which they have gene- 
rally assembled the Italian philoso- 
phers; and we are very glad in having 
shewn how it has been honoured, even 
in these latter times, by one of those 
men of genius, born to be the boast of 
a country afflicted by the execrable 
pest of tyrants. 
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THE VICAR. 


A sweet spring rain was falling ; wood and hill 
Veiled in the dim gray mist of eve ; and still 

The scattered hamlet slept in silence round ; 

From the wide village-green arose no sound : 

Yet, at each cottage door the children stood ; 

The hoary grandame, with her coif and hood, 

Bent o’er them, to behold the stranger pass — 

One whom the world had wounded ; through the glass, 
In diamond panes of leaden lattice-work, 

The ancient sire, from chimney-corner murk, 

And cushioned chair, gazed on the sad, pale cheek, 
The mourning garb, and knew those footsteps seek 
The vicar’s hospitable roof, where oft 

Such wanderer found repose: for kind and soft 
The Christian heart of that abrupt old man, 
Whose keen eye seemed the inmost soul to scan ; 
Who spake not as he felt, but scorned to tell 

How much he loved —for oft he loved too well — 
To soothe the weary, and relieve the poor, 

When, richer than their host, they left his door. 
Said I, too well? Ah, no! for Heaven approved: 
Still round his path some angel-guardian moved ; 
Prosperous his flock, and fertile was his land, 

And ever blest his ever-giving hand. 


’T was a sweet village ; gaining on the eye, 

And loveliest still beneath an evening sky. 

The broad, clear pond reflecting, still and bright, 
Church tower and elms, dark in the ruddy light; 
That farmhouse old, with beams its gable cross’d, 
And low long windows, in its roses lost, 
Mirror’d below, in motionless repose, 

Where, rich as heaven, the crystal water glows, 
Shelter’d in England’s deep and inmost vale, 
Where never sunbeam caught the distant sail ; 
Nor inland river, from the highest brow 

That o’er it rose, was far off seen to flow, 

In silvery gleam, or azure winding pride. 

Wood, pasture, village, from the chalky side 

Of England’s central downs, alone they view 
Who snare the lark, or timid hare pursue 

Over those airy summits ; looking down 

On the white winding lane, and hamlet brown, 
Whence rural sounds ascend, distinct and clear. 
Toilsome to climb the height, yet home is near: 
Rapid the short descent—as youth to age, 

Age to the grave slides on, closing life’s pilgrimage. 


At the hill’s foot the low-roofed vicarage stood, 

And late the sunrise reached it, o’er the wood 

That crested the green slope — due south its front : 
Ne’er had it known the wintry tempest’s brunt. 
Humility is peace; and peace within, 

The humble Christian found : remote the din 

And ever-stirring turmoil of the world. 

Though winds were high, the quiet smoke upeurl'd 
From that most quiet hearth ; and prayer arose, 

As undisturbed, to heaven, at morn and evening’s close. 
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'T was there the wanderer rested, and, ere long, 
The eye was gladden’d, and the step more strong. 
The old man lent his arm, and daily climb 

The friendly pair the hill that towers sublime 

O’er the reposing vale, where beeches old 
Wreathe high the mossy root; and oft he told 
How there the ancient bards of Britain met, 

And Druid stones in mystic round were set. 
Beneath the shelter of those aged trees, 

Whose offspring yet were waving in the breeze — 
The fresh keen breeze, that wildly danced on high, 
Amid their arms high tossing in the sky. 

By its old Briton name ’ twas called e’en now, 
That verdant steep and ever wind-swept brow. 
He loved the spot, the legend, and the thought, 
Which oft a grateful aspiration brought, 

Tiow different now the faith that shed its ray 
Upon the vale which calm below them lay ; 
Where once, by night, the blood-stained wolf had prowl'd, 
And bay’d the moon; where now the mastiff howl’d 
Beneath her beams, bidding each prowler flee, 
Discordant in his stern fidelity. 

That learned chronicler could soothly say 

Full many a legend old, and antique lay ; 

He knew each name of mitred saint, that slept, 
Forgotten, ‘neath the stone where mosses crept ; 
Whence bigot stern, in sanctity’s pretence, 

Ilad torn the sculptured brass *—a dire offence 
To all below, like him, who loved such lore ; 

To One above, who could the heart explore, 

Who saw the bosom fiend of avarice 

Smiting the idol, for the metal’s price. 


Nor such remoter themes alone he loved ; 

For not a rustler in the thicket moved, 

But he could name it, by its slightest noise— 
Familiar to his ear each chirping voice, 

From sedgy bank, from heathy brake and brae, 

At close of evening still, or peep of day. 

Their food, their dwelling, colour, shape, and size, 
Were all familiar to his curious eyes ; 

So in his works he sought their Maker’s praise,— 
Search ever dear to all who love his ways! 

He was not of that scientific train 

Who trace out love divine by death and pain. 
Scarce could the good man bear to rid his bowers 
Of slug and snail that marr’d his favourite flowers ; 
Too well he knew the wisdom each Soane's, 

And spared the structure for the hand that made. 
Oft was he met with charitable load, 

And Brahmin-like forbearance, on the road 

To the wide furzy common, where the rill 

Flowed swiftly down the free uncultured hill, 
Bearing imprison’d, safe, his creeping foes, 

To give them freedom o’er the stream where grows 
Rank weed and cumbering thorn, at large to roam, 
Their penal colony, their charter’d home. 

Smile not in scorn! though he would blush to own 
The care of life, almost to weakness grown ; 





* Some of the soldiers of the Commonwealth were known to have torn the brass 
from ancient tombstones, and sold their plunder, 
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Nay, learn, avenger of the broken law, 

To hold that gift divine in reverent awe, 

Leave the transgressor space to turn again, 

And clear the land ye love from murder’s stain ! 
Within his much-loved garden’s blooming bound 
Hedge-roses flourished, wild flowers cluster’d round ; 
Oft would he bring the forest seedling home ; 
And wheresoe’er his musing footsteps roam, 

If on some rarer plant, some tenderer hue, 

His eye had rested, ever as it grew 

Fairer, more vigorous from his fostering care, 

It would recall the solitary prayer, 

The heaven-aspiring hope : and, oft, in sooth, 
The book of Nature on the book of Truth 

Would cast congenial light ; and oft he found 
Ilis sermons in the brook’s still varying sound ; 
His happiest texts beneath the azure sky, 

Or rolling mountain-clouds piled white and high. 
His commentary — trees, and stones, and flowers ; 
And lonely walks illumed devotion’s hours. 


A little, low, dark room, with shelves confined, 
Was called his study, but his gladsome mind 
Made its best oratory in the shade 

Of lonely woods, ever most fervent pray’d 

Beyond the ken of man,— unheard of all 

Save Him whose Spirit's low and soul-felt call 
Still leads to solitude and privacy. 

And what so silent as the boundless sky ? 

So lonely as meridian shade of woods, 

Where nightingales repose, the stock-dove broods, 
And not an eye disturbs the holy hour, 

Beneath the fragrant woodbine’s arching bower ; 
The summer stillness of the glowing noon, 

When all created things enjoy the boon 

Of fearless sleep, and safe and sweet repose, 
While with low lulling sound the shrinking streamlet flows ? 


Whate’er their trouble, to their pastor’s gate 

The rustics come, and all their care relate ; 
Confiding in his love, though quick and rough 
His bearing, and his words oft short and bluff ; 
Ile chides their error, but relieves their want, 
And leaves to Heaven his own ; his table scant 
That theirs may not be empty : much they dread 
[lis censure, and the more that they are fed ; 

Yet oft will dare the dark reproving frown 

For the relenting smile, the erring clown. 

That low, dark study, oft has heard the woes 
Which breaking hearts in tearful words disclose ; 
Of wrongs sustain’d from false one far away ; 

Of faithful friends, now cold bengath the clay, 
Who had not seen them want, though now they must. 
** Not so,” the vicar cries ; “ have ye no trust 

In Tim who feeds the ravens when they cry ? 

If others will not help you, must not I?” 

Iiad he no sorrows of his own? was he 

Exempt from lot of all ?—it might not be. 

The wife of youth was in her early grave ; 

Art could not heal, nor watchful fondness save. 
"T'was o’er,— the bitterness of death was past ; 
She was his only love —his first, his last. 
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The golden ring that her cold finger bound 

Still held his widowed heart; and when around 

Her children, with her look, her smile endued, 

At twilight hour, through hidden tears, he view’d, 
The father’s heart desired no other bliss : 

How eager then they sought his evening kiss — 

Those graceful girls, almost to women grown ; 

And manly sons regret have inly known 

They were no longer infants, but to share 

That fond caress, although with reverent air 

They clasp’d his hand when rising all from prayer. 
The peaceful couch they sought ; ah! why should come 
The hour when we must lose thee, thou dear home,— 
Our father’s home! beneath that roof we sleep, 

As we shall sleep no more; balmy and deep, 
Without solicitude, that slumber fell 

On eyes unquench’d with tears: remember’d well 
That feeling of a father’s watchful care! 

Ah! look to Heaven, sad orphan, seek it there! 


The Sabbath morning came,—spring sunshine glow’d 
Warmer and brighter on the earth, and shew’d 

More vivid hues and broader blooming trees, 

And all was stillness: on the rising breeze 

No sound of rural toil ; nor axe, nor sithe, 

Nor whistling ploughman, milkmaid singing blithe, 
Nor sportive children noisy in their mirth, 

And calm as heaven above, reposing earth — 

But one permitted sound, the Sabbath bell, 

Which duly wakes the day of rest to tell. 

With tinkling chime from the gray buttress’d tower, 
On whose rent walls breathes sweet the golden flower, 
Where through the time-worn window-arch is seen 
Alternate light and shade, as o’er the green 

The last slow toll summons the vicar’s train, 

His guest, his children. Then each rustic fain 
Would claim a smile, a nod, a passing word. 

Ranged in gay row, the lightest whisper heard, 

So reverently they stand to see him go, 

Lads touch their hats, and lasses courtesy low. 

What ruddy cheeks, what stainless brows are there ! 
And faces void of thought, vacant as fair ! 

And bright red cloaks, and kerchiefs blue are seen : 
Stiff in their Sunday garb, with sober mien 

And eyes demure they stand. So stood their sires, 
Who sleep where yonder sable yew aspires, 

And on their pastor gazed, when, fresh and young, 
He came with his fair bride those sires among, 

And brought the message of eternal truth ; 

When he and they, in transitory youth, 

Foresaw not of the change that time has wrought : 
Yet that unchanging truth, consoling thought, 

Shall crown his hoary head with honour’s wreath, 
And o’er their lowly tombs immortal hopes shall breathe. 
Few are those tombs, and scatter’d far away ; 
Smooth is the daisied sward ; and softly play 

The airs of summer in the church-row trees, 

And flowery hedge, thick murmuring all with hees. 
It looks not like the place of graves —no stone, 
Few frail memorials of the dead are shewn 

Above its seldom ruffled turf, where yet 
All the forefathers of the vale are met ~— 
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Tn death, as peaceful as their lives, they lie : 

No mouldering bones exposed to shrinking eye, 
When their descendants come their rest to share 

In earth’s green lap ; space for their children there. 
Yet though the turf is fresh, and deeply green, 
There no intruding hoof is ever seen : 

He could not bear it, whose soul’s treasure lies, 

Or what was hers, the dust that only dies ; 

Beneath that smoothest sod, all unprofaned, 

The casket that so rich a gem contained. 

Spring’s stainless mantle, by kind nature spread, 
Lies all untrodden o’er that sacred head ; 

No rank grass waves, no murky nettles crowd, 

But spring-flowers waken ’neath the weeping cloud : 
In the remotest spot her relics lie, 

Secluded, sheltered,—could he pass it by 

With foot unpausing, with unmoistened eye ? 

Still, when the temple of his God he sought, 

Of her in heaven in placid hope he thought ; 

And would not gaze upon her earthly tomb, 

To raise a mortal pang, and plunge his soul in gloom. 
That rustic fane was built ere human pride 

To ornament the house of prayer had tried ; 

Simple as was the faith our fathers held, 

Ere to the Man of Sin assent compelled 

Slowly they gave, to bow to wood and stone — 

Alas, for that pure light that once on Britain shone ! 
As simple was his lore, as pure that light, 

Within the preacher’s bosom : words of might 

Came with a blessing from his lip, and sank 

In many a docile breast, and ear that drank 

With thirsty joy the glorious tidings in, 

Of the Redeemer’s love, the sacrifice for sin. 

’Tis with the years that were, and are not—o’er 

All but its memory, it returns no more, 

That halcyon time of peace and piety. 

Two graves now rise beneath the churchyard tree— 
Along the daisied turf a path is worn ; 

For oft, upon a sunny Sabbath morn, 

The rustics turn to look upon the stone, 

And spell their pastor’s honoured name—and known 
To every dweller, to each stranger told, 

The kindness of that heart, in earth now cold. 

And thou, whose privilege it is to be 

Successor in that village sanctuary, 

O keep the path, as he his master's trod, 

And faithful bear the delegated rod ! 

Forget thyself—think daily of thy flock — 

Hourly of Him who died for all: the Rock 

Whereon if thou shalt build thine house shall stand — 
Other foundation is but treacherous sand. 

When the chief Shepherd comes, may’st thou appear 
With favour in His sight, thy sheep be near ; 

Kept with no careless hand, but ever fed 

In living pastures, by still waters led ; 

And be with glory crown’d, like his, thy hoary head ! 
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Tue number of native Protestants now 
existing in France is not exactly 
known, and is variously estimated. 
They are divided into two great 
branches: the Réformés, who hold the 
forty articles subscribed at Rochelle, in 
1559; and the Lutherans, of the Augs- 
burg confession. The former abound 
most in the southern and south-eastern 
departments, though remains of them 
may be found all over the kingdom ; 
the latter are confined almost exclu- 
sively to the Rhenish departments and 
Paris : they constitute a German, ra- 
ther than a French church. To the 
Réformés, as the national reformed 
Church of France, we shall at present 
confine our inquiries. We shall en- 
deavour to trace their numbers at differ- 
ent periods. 

That the Reformed were a powerful 
body at the date of the edict of Nantes, 
in 1598, is proved at once by the aid 
they contributed in putting Henry IV. 
on the throne, and by that edict itself, 
for none but a powerful body could 
have obtained it. Any attempt, how- 
ever, to discover even an approach to 
their precise numbers at that period 
would be vain, as France had been for 
long in too disturbed a state to admit 
of accuracy in any branch of her 
statistics. 

In 1637, a national synod of the Re- 
formed was held, at which were present 
representatives from sixteen provincial 
synods and sixty colloguies ; a colloque 
corresponding, we presume, to the 
classis of the Dutch, and the presbytery 
of the Scotch, reformed churches. From 
the Actes Ecclésiastiques et Civils de 
tous les Synodes Nationaux des Eglises 
Réformées de France, published in two 
quarto volumes, at the Hague, in 
1607, we learn that the catalogue of 
647 pastors, and 807 churches, at- 
tached to the records of that synod, 
was continued, without alteration, at 
the only two national synods held 
thereafter; and from this we might 
infer that it was, at least, tolerably 
accurate. But in deducing the pro- 


bable number of souls connected with 
these 807 churches, we must take 
several circumstances into account, all 
leading to the conclusion that they 
were much beyond the ordinary pro- 
portion of people to churches and 
pastors, 


De Rulbitre, in his Eclair- 
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cissemens Historiques, informs us that 
the Reformed churches were unen- 
dowed, and the pastors generally poor, 
besides being so far dependent for sup- 
port on the niggardly bounty of the 
crown. This poverty, therefore, would 
lead to many souls being left under 
one pastor’s care among the mountains 
of Languedoc and other remote dis- 
tricts; and, in towns, it would concur 
with the facility for large numbers 
meeting in the same place, in pro- 
ducing a like result. Besides, as the 
anciens, or elders, shared in the sur- 
veillance of the flocks, in the reformed, 
as in other presbyterian churches, 
there was less necessity for multiplying 
pastors and diminishing congregations, 
than where the whole pastoral duty 
falls on the minister. All this being 
considered, we can hardly allow fewer 
than 2000 souls on an average to each 
of the 807 churches in the catalogue of 
1637; and this comes pretty near the 
usual estimate. 

From 1637, down to the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes in 1685, or, 
rather, to the repressive measures com- 
mencing in 1669, which induced many 
to flee the country, the Reformed 
must have been rapidly increasing. 
De Rulhiére estimates the pastors af- 
fected by the revocation at two thou- 
sand; and if this seems an incredible 
rise on the 647, of the catalogue of 
1637, be it recollected that all the 
pastors scattered over so wide a coun- 
try as France were not likely to have 
been included in such a catalogue; 
and that while the rapid advance in 
the national prosperity and industry to 
which the Reformed largely contri- 
buted, must have fast multiplied their 
numbers, they had very special reasons 
for avoiding the introduction of any 
proofs of this increase into public do- 
cuments. These reasons may be un- 
derstood by attending to some in- 
teresting historical notices in the plead- 
ing of M. Lutteroth, at the late im- 
portant trial at Orleans, the final de- 
cision of the Court of Cassation on 
which is now exciting the whole Pro- 
testant interest in France. Even un- 
der the edict, there was a constant 
attempt on the ~ of the civil govern- 
ment to limit the Reformed places of 
worship —limiter leur lieux d’exercise. 
While the increase of the Reformed 
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population called for a corresponding 
increase in the places of worship, the 
court did its utmost to suppress all 
religious meetings which it could find 
any pretext, however vexatious, for 
suppressing. 

“‘ This skilful policy,” said Mr, Lut- 
teroth, “if policy it can be called to 
destroy, was pursued by Louis XLV. for 
forty-seven years ; the first trace of it is 
to be found in the instructions given, in 
1648, to the commissioners who were 
present, in his name, at the provincial 
synods of our churches. It was there 
said, that the king wished to maintain 
his subjects of the pretended reformed 
religion in the same state that Louis 
XIII. his most honourable lord and 
father, had left them. Here maintain 
means to prevent from extending, for in 
what follows those meetings which dated 
from, and not before, the demise of 
Louis XIII, (in 1643), are interdicted as 
having been formed par atientat — such 
are the words of the instructions.” 


This proves that in the short period 
from 1643 to 1648, the Reformed 
meetings for worship had increased so 
much as to excite alarm, and that 
whatever covert means the church 
might have employed to overtake the 
pastoral superintendence required for 
its increasing numbers, there were 
obvious reasons for continuing, as it 
did, to attach old lists to its public 
records. 

From the period of the revocation 
downwards, the statistics of the Re- 
formed become involved in impene- 
trable darkness. No man can pos- 
sibly tell how many fled, how many 
abjured and afterwards returned to 
the Protestant faith, how many perished 
by “the sundry kinds of death” by 
which their enemies sought to destroy 
them, or how many skulked in almost 
uninhabitable mountain fastnesses or 
in obscure urban retreats. The deso- 
lation which their dispersion caused in 
France is visible to this day, and 
seems to wait until a new Protestant 
population shall repair it even in 
those favoured districts where it would 
have been thought impossible that any 
calamity could have so long left its 
traces in the visible proofs of a di- 
minished population. Tours is situate 
in a district so fertile and beautiful as 
to have earned for it the title of the 
Garden of France. In the course of 
the five years following the revocation, 
the population of that city fell from 
eighty thousand to thirty thousand ; and 
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so far has any régime, papal or revo- 
lutionary, been able to repair this 
diminution since, that, at this day, the 
inhabitants do not exceed twenty-five 
thousand! Meanwhile, it is not un- 
interesting to follow the Reformed to 
some of the points to which they fled, 
and to see how they increased and 
multiplied wherever they could peace- 
fully pursue their callings, and wor- 
ship bod as their consciences pre- 
scribed. 

All parts of Protestant Europe, it 
is believed, received more or less of 
these industrious refugees; and in 
Holland, Germany, and the towns 
situate on the Baltic, there are con- 
gregations worshipping in French to 
this day, which were either formed or 
recruited by the emigration. Geneva, 
and other towns of French Switzerland, 
received many ; and it is worth noting, 
that the leading members of an exist- 
ing association there which is now 
actively exerting itself, and with great 
success, in Protestantising some of the 
departments of France, are descended 
from French refugees. Generally 
speaking, they carried some little ca- 
pital, and considerable skill in the in- 
dustrial arts along with them. So 
early as July 1681, they appeared in 
such numbers, seeking the hospitality 
of England, that letters were address- 
ed by the king to the Bishop of Lon- 
don and the lord mayor, earnestly re- 
commending these strangers to their 
respective regards, and appointing im- 
mediate church collections and sub- 
scriptions for them. Hence arose the 
Spitalfields colony, poor itself to this 
day, but more than ever at this day 
the cause of national wealth, by its 
having introduced the silk manufac- 
ture now extending itself in the coal 
counties. The large church in Spital- 
fields, which has since become a Wes- 
leyan chapel, was originally built for 
the French refugees; and they had 
another at Seven Dials, which, we be- 
lieve, is now occupied by the Inde- 
pendents. In Edinburgh, the circum- 
stance of some Protestant families from 
Picardy having established themselves 
in a row of cottages near the ancient 
village of Broughton, lying between 
that city and Leith but now absorbed 
by the new town of Edinburgh, has 
led to their having a memorial of the 
fact not unworthy of the immense 
benefits they conferred on Scotland, by 
introducing weaving in its finer aud 
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more costly departments, from the 
linen diapers and damasks now flou- 
rishing at Dunfermline, to the shawls 
and silk damasks of Edinburgh, rival- 
ling, if not surpassing, the richest stuffs 
of ancient or modern times. Picardy 
Place, both in itself, and still more as 
one of the avenues into a great me- 
tropolis, now magnificently replaces 
the long line of low-tiled cottages, 
once inhabited by the industrious and 
skilful strangers, some of whose de- 
scendants now occupy large and splen- 
did mansions almost on the spot. 

But, to return to those of the Re- 
formed who, from finding it impos- 
sible to evade the laws prohibiting 
emigration, or from other causes, re- 
mained at home; although we cannot 
precisely estimate their number, it 
must have been very considerable.* 
In order to flatter the vanity of the 
great king, it was alleged, at last, that 
the joint operation of persecution and 
bribery (for so much money per head 
was offered for conversions, and, of 
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course, lists were handed in with pro- 
fusion) had led to the entire suppression 
and disappearance of heresy through- 
out his dominions. And to such an 
extent was this delusion carried, that 
medals were struck in perpetuam me- 
moriam of an event which never hap- 
pened atall Of the new-converted, 
as they were called, many were merely 
imaginary persons introduced on the 
lists for the purpose of getting money, 
and a still greater number consisted of 
poor souls who recanted from fear, and 
took the first opportunity of returning 
to the faith they had renounced. The 
severities decreed against the relapsed 
were, if possible, still more frightful 
than those exercised against the firm 
and unyielding.t In 1702, com- 
menced in Languedoc what was called 
the war of the Camisards, and al- 
though, for some time, the insurrection- 
ary movements constituting this war, 
and resulting from the almost in- 
credible cruelties of the priests and 
their creatures, promised well for the 








* Escape was comparatively easy on the northern and western coasts of France, 
not only from the number of English and Dutch vessels which were ready to take off 
the fugitives, but from a very large proportion of the French seamen and shipowners 
themselves being Protestants. In the interior, escape was extremely difficult, if not 


impossible, 


+ Among the medals commemorative of the age of Louis XI1V., tv be seen in the 
royal collection at Paris, are three which claim a melancholy notice. They refer to 
the year 1685, the well-known period of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. The 


first of the series represents Religion, in the form of a veiled female, holding an 
uplifted crucifix, and trampling Heresy under her feet ; beneath the head of Heresy 
is a torn Bible, and in his hand an extinguished torch—the legend, Fatincta Heresis ; 
Edictum Octobris, 1685. In the second, Religion places a crown on the head of 
Louis, who holds in his hand the rudder of a vessel, resting on the neck of Heresy, 
prostrate as before—the legend, Ob vicies contona millia Calvin; ad Ece. revoc.: on the 
exergne, “£1685.” The third, with a legend Ecclesia victriz, represents the Pro- 
testant churches in ruins; Religion erects her cross upon a broken column: on the 
exergne, ‘* Templis Calvinistorum eversis.” 

In the work of the Academy of ‘‘ Medals and Inscriptions,” elucidatory of this 
collection, the following explanation is given:—‘‘ The king, full of seal and piety, 
excluded the Calvinists from all offices and employments: he caused their temples to 
be destroyed, and largely rewarded all converts. In fine, as soon as he saw that 
heresy was weakened, he resolved on extinguishing it altogether.” — Dublin Recerd, 
28th September, 1837. 

¢ The inflictions on the latter could hardly, in some cases, be exceeded by those 
to which the relapsed were adjudged. Court thus describes the treatment of 
Protestants in the galleys :—‘ Another cause which helped to weary out the most 
enduring, was the condemnation of so many Protestants to the galleys, and a peculiar 
kind of punishment inflicted on those condemned to them —the bastinado ; a frightful 
infliction. ‘The Protestant galley-slave (galcrien) was stretched out naked on the 
courser. ‘I'wo men, sometimes four, held his hands and feet, while the most power- 
ful Turk in the galley struck with all his force, using a tarred rope, dipped in sea 
water, The body bounded under the violence of the blows. The flesh was so torn, 
that the victim’s back became one huge sore, which was washed with salt and 
vinegar. Few there were, of sixteen hundred, of whom I possess a list, that did not 
suffer this horrible punishment for refusing to raise their caps during religious 
service, and especially at the elevation of the host. I could name many who suffered 
it four times in a very short period, who had a hundred and twenty strokes at a time, 
and who were taken into hospital balf dead, to be cured for another time.” 
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Protestants engaged in it, consisting, 
for the most part, of poor peasants and 
mountaineers stung to madness by 
their oppressors, in the end they were 

ut down with a fearful loss of lives. 
The author of the Histoire des Troubles 
des Cevennes; ou, de la Guerre des 
Camisards, in concluding his review of 
the causes that led the Protestants to 
revolt, speaks thus :— 


** Measures so violent only produced 
despair. ‘The wretched Protestant of the 
Cevennes, overwhelmed in regard to his 
religion, and despoiled, in that respect, 
of all sort of liberty, dragged to mass by 
the very ecclesiastic himself, condemned 
to pay arbitrary fines which ruined him 
and made him a beggar; driven into 
foreign countries, or sent to the gal- 
leys, imprisoned, shut up in convents 
and seminaries, and threatened with 
capital punishment,* at length had re- 
course to the only alternative that re- 
mained: he resolved to try, as a cele- 
brated historian says, if revolt or death 
could not put an end to his suffering. The 
results of this determination were de. 
plorable. According to the same his- 
torian, there perished one hundred thousand 
men, immolated in justification of the cone 
duct of M. de Baville; and of this number, 
the tenth part perished by fire, the halter, 
or the wheel.” 


All this was confined to a com- 
paratively narrow tract chiefly of moun- 
tainous country, and gives us but an 
imperfect idea of what the general loss 
of population and property among the 
Reformed throughout France must 
have been. 

Even previous to the death of Louis 
XIV., some remorse seemed to be felt 
for the dreadful calamities thus in- 
flicted on this large and unoffending, 
as well as honest and industrious part 
of his subjects. Not they alone, but 
all France, suffered by them. Still, 
the influence of the Jesuits prevailed 
too much in the strange vacillations of 
that policy, to admit, for a time, of 
any material improvement in their 
condition. Under the regency, the 
most obvious reasons of state dictated 
a mitigation of their sufferings, but, 
though the Jesuits had no longer the 
qualms of a royal conscience to take 
advantage of in pushing forward the 


* More than threatened, for death was mercilessly adjudged and inflicted for acts 
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extirpation of heresy, they had sufficient 
influence, both directly and through 
the clergy at large, to prevent any 
great favour being shewn to the suffer- 
ing remnant. Even so late as sub- 
sequent to 1745, four poor pastors 
were hanged for no worse offence 
than administering the sacrament; and 
the atrocious case of Jean Calas, at 
Toulouse, so adroitly laid hold of by 
Voltaire in his Essai sur la Tolérance, 
first published anonymously, shews 
that twenty years later, with or with- 
out the instigation of priests and jesuits, 
the popular feelings of the people were 
ready, at a moment, to burst out into 
the utmost excesses of cruelty against 
the Reformed. Yet the court by de- 
grees, in spite of checks from the 
clergy and from Rome, began to fa- 
vour those at home, and to allure, 
from foreign countries, merchants and 
other useful citizens who had fled. 
Yet their civil condition was at this 
time so deplorable, that an alteration 
in the legislation with regard to them 
became indispensable to any settled 
lan for restoring them to France. 

heir civil existence not being ad- 
mitted, their marriages were not ac- 
knowledged, and in so far as law could 
go their children were bastards. This 
led to a very keen controversy among 
anonymous writers, clergymen evi- 
dently, and Jansenist and philoso- 
phical jurists, sur le mariage des 
Protestuns; a controversy too volu- 
minous and too dry for any man of 
ordinary patience to travel through, 
yet interesting in so far as it illustrates 
the extravagant pretensions of the 
Church of Rome to have human so- 
ciety laid down on the Procrustes bed 
of the canon law, and stretched out 
or shortened according to its own 
absolute, and often absurd and in- 
human will. The question, How many 
Reformed there were in France? of 
course entered materially into the con- 
troversy; but nothing could be more 
vague, or more various, than the cal- 
culations by which their numbers were 
assumed. We shall see, that in 1787 
they were rated at a million. 

Such a how! has been raised through- 
out Europe about the horrible per- 


which no honest Protestant could well avoid; such as attending religious worship, 
harbouring ministers, and other acts not only not criminal, but part of every man’s 
duty in such circumstances. — See the Recueil des Edits, Déclarations, et Arrests du 


Conseil, rendus au sujet des Gens de la Réligion Prétendue Reformée. Paris, 1714. 
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secutions of the Popish peasantry of 
Ireland by the Protestants, during 
their ascendency, that, partly to shew 
the absurdity of such complaints com- 
ing from Roman Catholics, partly to 
illustrate the subject we are now treat- 
ing, we cannot omit the following 
quotation from De Rulhiére’s Eclair- 
cissemens Historiques :— 


“ If for thirteen centuries,” says this 
author, “there had existed a nation 
famous in all the arts of peace and war, 
which had promoted the civilisation of 
its neighbours by the lessons and ex- 
amples it presented, and which still of- 
ferred to the world a model, of gentle 
manners, moderation of opinions, social 
virtues, and the utmost refinement; a 
nation that had been the first to introduce 
into its moral code, and to establish as a 
principle of government, abhorrence of 
slavery— declaring slaves to be free the 
instant they placed their feet on its terri. 
tory; and yet, if we found that the 
twentieth part of its population was 
forcibly retained, and shut up within 
that territory, and existed there with- 
out religious worship,— without wives, 
though married,—without heirs, though 
fathers of children,—incapable, without 
a public profanation of the national reli- 
gion, or open disobedience to the laws, 
of being born, or of marrying, of living 
or of dying, what should we say of such 
a nation? Would not such a state of 
things present too manifest a contradic- 
tion between pretended civilisation and 
inconceivable barbarism? And yet such 
was our own history but a few weeks 
ago. Above a million of Frenchmen 
were deprived in France of the right of 
giving the names and prerogatives of 
wives and lawful children to those whom 
the law of nature, superior to all civil in- 
stitutions, continued to recognise by 
these titles. Above a million of French- 
men had lost, in their mother country, 
rights which savages enjoy in theirs — 
rights inseparable from humanity, and 
not withheld in France even from male- 
factors branded with the infamy of the 
worst of crimes.” 


He then proceeds to demonstrate, 
that all this constituted such a persecu- 
tion as till that time had never been 
heard of; that it was the most odious 
that had ever existed among any peo- 


ple. Appealing to other nations, he 
says : 


“ We groan to think of the condition 
of Catholics in England; they are in an 
unhappy state there, but there is no stig- 
ma attached to the whole race. The An- 
glican hatred of popery does not extend 
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to the branding of all their families with 
the desolating marks of concubinage and 
bastardy. Their children inherit the 
property they leave. Their noble fami- 
lies are not reduced to the impossibility 
of proving their nobility otherwise than 
by clandestine acts which courts of jus- 
tice cannot admit. And should the dis- 
gust they experience in their own coun- 
try prove unendurable, they are allowed 
to leave it; the harbours of the three 
kingdoms are open to them.” 


He next cites the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, and the earlier se- 
verities of the league in France, which 
left the Reformed the alternative of con- 
forming to the papal church or leaving 
the kingdom. 

We are not of those who think that 
such oppression must have gone far to 
extinguish the Reformed. Nay, we 
question whether their numbers were 
materially diminished after the whole- 
sale butcheries, the desolating mountain 
wars, and extensive emigrations had 
ceased. Several circumstances began 
to operate in their favour towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The 
clergy, no longer dreading them as ri- 
vals, and eagerly engaged in their own 
disputes,— disheartened, too, no doubt, 
more or less, by viewing the desola- 
tions they had caused, and which time 
seemed rather to aggravate than repair, 
—seem to have become willing to let 
them alone. Be it remembered, too, 
that although the laws of France did 
not acknowledge their marriages, that 
tie was contracted according to their 
own forms, and by no part of the popu- 
lation was it more religiously respected. 
Then, while they had no vows of celi- 
bacy to diminish marriages, nor that 
fulness of bread among them which 
often makes marriages unproductive, 
their very political degradation, and 
the popular contempt in which they 
were held, must have naturally led 
them to seek in the sanctities of home, 
in the domestic affections, and in the 
sweet cares of rearing children, some- 
thing to compensate for such wrongs. 
Human nature and Christianity unite 
in attaching to the very titles of hus- 
band and father, of wife and mother, a 
dignity that no civil oppression can 
destroy, and no length of unmerited 
outlawry can proscribe ; and where the 
mutual respect of spouses for each 
other, and the conscious pride of pa- 
ternity and maternity, became almost 
the only means of rising above the flat- 
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ness of mere vegetating humanity, no 
wonder the ties that produced both 
were sought and cherished. 

It was in 1787 that the Reformed 
recovered their civil status, and under 
the consulate they and the French 
Lutherans were regularly organised. 
As a consistorial church, often, if not 
always, including several pastors and 
their flocks, was to be allowed for each 
6000 souls, the number ofsuch churches 
furnishes an approximation, though a 
very vague one, to the number of the 
Reformed in France. We say very 
vague, from perceiving that this 6000 
must be understood as the minimum, 
since there is but one consistory at 
Paris for example, though in that and 
many other cases, as appears, too, 
from the number of pastors attached to 
the consistory, there must be many 
more than 6000 souls connected with 
the consistorial church. Then we are 
assured that there are numerous re- 
mote districts peopled by Protestants 
who cannot muster 6000 souls at any 
one point, so as to entitle them to de- 
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Thus the seven departments on the 
Rhone, from Lyons to Marseilles, com- 
prehend thirty-three of the ninety con- 
sistorial churches, and a hundred and 
fifty-three of the three hundred and 
seventy-five pastors and sufiragans. 
Were all France equally Protestant, 
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Thus we have in twelve departments 
adjoining each other, and quite at the 
most remote corner of France from us, 
above half the whole  consistorial 
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mand a consistorial church, and who 
yet are beyond the boundaries of any 
existing consistory, and of course ought 
to be added to the consistorial esti- 
mate. 

According to a printed catalogue of 
consistories, pastors, &c., for 1836, 
now before us, it appears that for that 
year there were ninety consistorial 
churches, distributed over fifty-five out 
of the eighty-six departments of France, 
and comprehending under these, three 
hundred and fifty-nine pastors, and 
sixteen suffragans, From this it may 
be fairly concluded, allowing an ave- 
rage of 3000 souls to each pastor, that 
the Reformed, exclusive of the Luther- 
ans, amount to above a million of souls, 

We cannot avoid noticing how sin- 
gularly concentrated they are in the 
south and south-east of France. This 
will be seen more clearly from the fol- 
lowing table. 

Proceeding down the Rhone, from 
Lyons, we find the Reformed gradually 
increasing in numbers, especially on 
the right bank, as you advance. Thus: 


6,000 souls 6 pastors 
42,000 .. 22 .. 
102,000 .. 79 .. 
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30,000 .. Si «, 
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there would be at least four hundred 
consistorial churches, and nearly two 
thousand pastors. 

But let us advance inwards to the 
departments adjoining those on the 
right bank of the Rhone, and descend- 
ing from Lyons. We have: 


6,000 souls 3 pastors 
30,000 .. 17 .. 

6,000 .. 6 .. 
24,000 .. 18 .. 
24,000 .. 14 .. 


90,000 58 
198,000 


288,000 


155 
211 


churches, and much above half the 
pastors, with a population of about 
300,000 souls, at the low estimate of 
6000 to each consistorial church. Al- 
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lowing 3000 souls to each pastor, we 
have in these twelve departments alone 
above 600,000 Protestants. Passing 
towards the mouths of the Garonne 
and the Loire, we find eight depart- 
ments in a chain comprehending 
twenty-two more consistorial churches, 
and seventy-four pastors. These de- 
partments are the Ariége, Haute Ga- 
ronne, Tarn et Garonne, Lot et Ga- 
ronne, Gironde, Dordogne, Charente 
Inférieure, and Deux Sévres. 

Thus the country stretching along 
from Marseilles to Nismes, Montau- 
ban, Rochelle, and Nantes, may be re- 
garded as still the grand district of the 
Reformed of France. Beyond the 
twenty departments comprehended in 
it, and which contain sixty out of the 
ninety consistorial churches, and two 
hundred and eighty-five of the three 
hundred and seventy-five pastors and 
suffragans, and leaving out of view 
the departments constituting German 
France, Protestantism may be said to 
be almost unknown, unless through the 
agency of modern missionaries. Nor 
is it a little singular at first sight, 
though it is easily accounted for, that 
the most decidedly and purely Popish 
parts of France are those lying over 
against our shores, from Dunkirk to 
Brest. It must be recollected, that the 
mountains of the Cevennes, by form- 
ing a retreat for the persecuted Albi- 
genses and Vaudois, naturally made 
that district afterwards the centre of the 
Reformation in France. There, in a 
cavern, the first Reformed Synod was 
held. There, in the middle of the last 
century, were held the wilderness meet- 
ings of synods, au désert, the minutes 
of some of which have been lately dis- 
covered, and reflect great credit on the 
piety and calm good sense, as well as 
the pastoral fidelity. and moral courage, 
of those who attended them. Sur- 
rounded by Popish France on the north 
and west, Spain on the south, and 
Piedmont on the east, there was hardly 
any escape for the persecuted, except 
in their own mountains, whereas, 
along the coasts of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy, the sea presented a compara- 
tively easy retreat into England or 
Holland. 

It is very difficult to say how many 
of the Reformed there are, even in 
Paris. When Napoleon, as first consul, 
organised them throughout France, he 
gave those in Paris three of the churches 
which the revolution had taken from 
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the Roman Catholics and placed at 
the disposal of the government. Two of 
these were on the right, one on the left, 
bank of the Seine. The two former 
they occupy to this day; but that in 
the quartier St. Germain they endea- 
voured to find a congregation for in 
vain. The attempt was relinquished 
in despair, and.the church is now a mi- 
litary dépot for arms and baggage! 
The first consul seemed quite in earnest 
in granting them these churches; for 
his sincerity was put to the test in the 
case of the best of them. On attempt- 
ing to obtain possession of the Oratoire 
in the Rue St. Honoré, hard by the 
Louvre, they found that fine church 
where Bossuet.and Massillon used for- 
merly to preach, filled with scenes and 
other playhouse furniture, which had 
got there no one knew how, but of 
which no remonstrances with the police 
could effect the removal. The Re- 
formed, however, were not to be 
balked ; they applied to Napoleon, 
who instantly, and in great wrath, gave 
orders for the church to be cleared. 
The order, it may be conceived, was no 
sooner given than obeyed. On the 
whole, the Reformed in Paris are either 
very few, or very far from being habitual 
chureh-goers. They are exceeded in, 
this respect by the British residents, 
whom they probably greatly outnumber, 
and yet. who are by no means favour- 
able specimens on the whole of their 
country in point of religious habits. 
About one hundred Protestant youths 
are found attending the royal colleges at 
Paris,—a very small proportion, espe- 
cially if the Lutherans be deducted. 
Indeed, #aris now is as it has always 
been, exceedingly popish when pre- 
senting any symptom of religious con- 
victions at all. 

It.now remains to say something of 
the endeavours of modern missionaries 
to promote the increase of Protestant- 
ism throughout France. The first ef- 
fort of this kind began, we believe, with 
a society having its head-quarters in 
London, first called the Continental, 
and now the European Society. It has 
agents, both itinerant and stationary, 
chiefly, we understand, in the south of 
France, but not to an extent that can 
materially affect the number of the Re- 
formed. More recently, two societies, 
one formed at Geneva and the other at 
Paris, seem likely to proselytise a great 
many to the faith of the Refarmés who 
predominate in the direction of their 
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affairs; and that, too, in the depart- 
ments hitherto almost entirely destitute 
of any germs of Protestantism. The 
Geneva society commenced its opera- 
tions only seven years ago, and though 
it had not the evangelisation of France 
for its primary object, it has innocu- 
lated some of its most purely popish 
departments with Protestant churches, 
formed almost to a man of proselytes 
from popery. According to the Report 
for 1836-37, eleven departments had 
been more or less affected by its agency, 
and in that of the Seine and Loire 
alone, in which there does not appear 
from the list already quoted to be a 
single congregation of the old national 
Réformés, it has now five stations under 
as many fixed pastors. These, the 
report states, now constitute as many 
real churches. The Evangelical So- 
ciety of France commenced two years 
later, and supports fourteen fixed pas- 
tors, of whom five are established in 
departments which had previously no 
Reformed congregations. These so- 
cieties employ other agents, such as 
colporteurs, who traverse the country 
selling bibles and tracts,—and évan- 
gélistes, or itinerating missionaries ; 
but their agency has not yet perma- 
nently affected the numbers of the Re- 
formed beyond the unknown amount 
of proselytes who have attached them- 
selves to the permanent churches over 
which ministers have been placed. 
Other sects, such as English and Ame- 
rican Methodists and Baptists, have 
agents, and even fixed pastors, here and 
there in France; but their proselytes, it 
is believed, are as yet very few. 

In speculating on the prospects of 
the French Reformed with regard to 
their future influence, and the propor- 
tion they may come to bear to the rest 
of the population, judging according 
to all cane appearances, they are 
likely to rise in a importance 
even in districts where they do not nu- 
merically increase by the natural in- 
crease of their own families so fast as 
the Roman Catholics, and to gain 
greatly in point of numbers by large 
accessions of proselytes. 

And, first, in regard to the natural 
increase of the Protestant population, 
it will be observed, that although Pro- 
testantism, according to universal ex- 
perience, is more favourable to industry 
and wealth than Romanism, it is not 
always so prolific. ‘The two elements 
of industry and populativeness do not 


invariably go together; and though 
there unquestionably is a point at which 
laziness, poverty, and want check po- 
pulation, it is a point seldom touched 
at present any where in France. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the Roman Catholic 
population there, like that of Ireland, 
is chiefly agricultural ; and young per- 
sons are encouraged to marry by the 
priests, whose interests, as in Ireland, 
are served by such marriages and their 
consequences in innumerable occa- 
sions for the exaction of fees. Mean- 
while the taste for celibacy and monk- 
ery does not much revive, nor is the 
Roman Catholic population likely to be 
checked by such an enormous number 
of religious houses as existed previous to 
the first revolution, and whose inhabit- 
ants, comprehending a population pro- 
bably not less than that of all the Re- 
formed, though by no means unprolific, 
notwithstanding, from the fearful mor- 
tality of the foundling hospitals and 
other causes, did not probably repro- 
duce theirown number. On the whole, 
accordingly, there is a rapid increase in 
France of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, especially in the rural districts 
where the influence of the priesthood is 
greatest, and where the absence of the 
law of primogeniture makes the par- 
celling out of the land into infinite sub- 
divisions an additional stimulus to po- 
pulation. Meanwhile, the Reformed 
are a most cautious and prudent peo- 
ple. They may in some sense be com- 
pared with the English Quakers, who 
are at once the most thriving and the 
least prolific sect in this country. But, 
unlike the Quakers, they no longer re- 
main in the quiescent state which often 
succeeds an excessive zeal in prose- 
lytising. The Reformed were long in 
such a lethargic state, but they are fast 
awaking out of it. This leads us to 


‘ consider the next point, namely, how 


far the relative proportions of the two 
communions are likely to be affected 
by the results of their mutual efforts at 
proselytising. 

The Roman Catholics never intermit 
their efforts to gain over others to their 
communion ; but the fearful irreligious 
reaction which followed the endeavours 
of the Jesuits and Congregationists, 
during the first half of the last century, 
to make all France a mere Roman 
Catholic garrison, has filled the coun- 
try, from one extremity to the other, 
with other enemies to convert besides 
Protestants, They have enough, and 
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they feel they have enough, to do with 
infidels; and but for the zeal of the 
reviving Reformed to proselytise to the 
simple Bible, in the same camp of in- 
fidelity, as well as to draw over zealous 
and honest Roman Catholics to them- 
selves, it is not likely that any very 
vigorous attempts would have been 
made to bring them within the fold of 
the church Catholic, Apostolic, and Ro- 
man. We have not heard of any thing 
from which it is to be concluded that 
the Roman Catholics are gaining from 
the Reformed, except this, which it 
must be confessed is an important fact, 
and which we can state on the au- 
thority of a Lutheran pastor in Paris, 
that the children of almost all mixed 
marriages are lost to the Protestants. 
Unable to gain over adults, the papacy 
pounces on children at the moment of 
their birth, and secures its prey before 
there is time or opportunity for rescue. 

In regard to adults, and the effects 
which may be expected to flow from 
a sharp and ¢ranchant controversy open- 
ing all the grand questions at issue 
between Popery and Protestantism, 
and exposing them to the public 
scrutiny from one end to the other 
of France, we have to note several 
important points, which we throw out 
as interesting subjects of inquiry to 
our countrymen who visit the country 
for the purpose of scanning its condi- 
tion ont prospects. 

First, it strikes us that the Roman 
Catholic prelates and partisans are now 
labouring under a fearful conviction, 
that although the latitudinarian Pro- 
testantism, which till lately prevailed 
in France, was as inoffensive to them 
as it was inert and indifferent, the re- 
vival of the old Reformed doctrines 
must be regarded as foreboding a ter- 
rible national crisis, and one in which 
their present position as the religion of 
the majority will hardly be found more 
tenable than was, eight years ago, their 
pretension to be the sole national 
church. The truth is, that as it was 
easy to demonstrate that religious truth 
must be one, as God is one, it was no 
less easy to confute and ridicule a Pro- 
testantism which comprehended a far- 
rago of systems, not one of which 
seemed to be clearly defined or main- 
tained from settled conviction. Be- 
sides, the priests in general perceived 
that there were religious longings in 
the French nation, which nothing that 
was not precise and dogmatical could 
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satisfy. They, accordingly, have been 
cutting and carving the old Gallicanism 
into the most rigid Ultramontanism ; 
as much, perhaps, to satisfy the de- 
mand for something rigidly dogmatical 
and authoritative, as from distrust of all 
civil governments. But, with all their 
cutting and carving, together with all 
their ornamenting and beautifying, they 
cannot present the papal religion to the 
acceptance of thinking and inquisitive 
men, except with accompanying fool- 
eries and inherent absurdities, which 
shock all but very peculiarly consti- 
tuted minds. Meanwhile, the old re- 
formation dogmatism satisfies the same 
loathing of vagueness and scepticism in 
matters connected with the conscience, 
and longing for definite truths on which 
the mind may lean in its moments of 
weakness, perplexity, and sorrow ; and 
it offers itself with this advantage, 
unaccompanied by any such revolting 
doctrine as that of transubstantiation, 
without the odiousness of the con- 
fessional, without any pretensions to 
priestly domination, and with a simple 
book, the Bible, to refer to as the only 
divine standard of faith and duty. 

The progress of the reformation in 
France is likely to receive a powerful 
impulse from another circumstance, 
calculated to make a deep and perma- 
nent impression on the popular mind. 
It stands broadly out in the history of 
the country, that the Reformed doctrines 
were never argued out of it. Now the 
French, when they can read at all, are 
a reading people, and are particularly 
fond of history. Accordingly, even 
many Roman Catholics, when they see 
that the Reformed doctrines were never 
argued out of France, are necessarily 
so far induced to respect these doc- 
trines; and when, in default of sound 
arguments, it is known that the most 
unheard-of cruelties were persevered in 
for a century in order to effect their 
extinction, such Frenchmen are shrewd 
enough to suspect that where so impo- 
litic and barbarous a substitute was 
reckoned indispensable, the lack of 
sound reasons must have been great 
indeed. 

Nor is the moral weight of such an 
inference at all lessened by the endea- 
vours which have been revived of late, 
to justify the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the forcible suppression of 
the Reformed, on political grounds. A 
very specious, though not a very deep 
writer, M. Campefigue, has lately at- 
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tempted to prove that these measures 
were rendered necessary, in order to 
the consolidation of the French mo- 
narchy, and to the political unity of 
the country. We think De Rulhitre 
had set that question quite at rest, by 
the abundant evidence he produces in 
proof of the peaceableness and loyalty 
of the Reformed, until, and long after, 
they were attacked ; and it is our firm 
conviction, that what led to the revoca- 
tion was not the turbulence of those 
against whom it was launched, but, on 
the contrary, the calm advances they 
were making, by the simple force of a 
good cause sustained by irreproachable 
lives, throughout the length and breadth 
of France, towards the absorption of 
nearly the whole population into their 
ranks. 

Be this, however, as it may, and 
even granting that the suppression of 
the reformation was politically desir- 
able, the Church of Rome and its ad- 
herents have still to explain how it was 
that exile, persecution, bribery, death 
by the sabre, on the scaffold, and by 
fire, were found indispensable in order 
to the triumph of a system which they 
pronounce to be the very truth, and 
which they blame men for being 
unreasonable in rejecting. How hap- 
pened it that such strange means were 
found necessary in order to the sup- 
pression, for we cannot say conversion, 
of hundreds of thousands of the smaller 
nobility and of the middle classes, both 
in the country and of the boungeoisie ? 
Was it that they were rendered inac- 
cessible to all the calm approaches of 
reasoning and persuasion, by their ig- 
norance, their perversity, or their fa- 
naticism, that blcodhounds, in human 
shape, were let loose upon them, to 
track them out and destroy them, as if 


they were the very pests of society ?- 


This could not be, for the very Popish 
intendants complained that the pro- 
vincial clergy dared not meet the Re- 
formed pastors in argument, owing to 
their inferiority in learning ; and could 
as little sustain a comparison with them 


in point of moral respectability. Of 


course, we speak of the period pre- 
ceding the extirpation of the regular 
pastors. 

Be it noted, in the next place, that 
while the field of fair and open dis- 
cussion has ever been as favourable to 
the Reformed as it has been dreaded 
by their opponents, now for the first 
time for above three centuries are the 
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two parties again entering that field. 
It is true that religious libetty has 
existed in France for above fifty years, 
to the extent of allowing a great deal, 
if not all, to be spoken, written, and 
published against Romanism, and in 
favour of Protestantism, which any, the 
most resolved Protestant, might choose 
to say. But the first revolution found 
the Reformed in a state of stupor, and 
they have taken forty years to awake 
out of it. It is only of late years that 
they have passed from the defensive to 
the offensive, or, rather, from the 
quiescent to the stirring and aggressive 
state. From the recovery of their civil 
status in 1787, down to 1832, they had 
hardly gained any proselytes, and, as 
we have remarked, were losing by the 
mixed marriages. But now an active 
Protestant propagande has commenced, 
and every thing is in favour of its 
success. The people, on their side, 
have recovered from the delirium pro- 
duced by the whirl of the revolu- 
tionary vortex; they are no longer 
dazzled by the military glories of the 
empire; they are wearied of mate- 
rialism ; and turn with disgust from 
vague moral speculations, in which 
they can find nothing to satisfy the 
heart or to appease the conscience. 
Neither are they any longer disquieted 
and tormented by the feuds and _hosti- 
lities which, from 1815 to 1830, arose 
from the antipathy between the old 
Bourbons and their partisans on the 
one side, and the new men begotten 
by the republic and the empire on the 
other. They have both time and in- 
clination for taking up and considering 
religious questions ; and the recent ex- 
perience of Tours, Chalons, Tournois, 
Macon, and Lyons, not to mention an 
infinite number of places of less note, 
clearly proves that the Protestant con- 
troversy begins to occupy their thoughts 
daily more and more. 

But some readers will ask : What has 
been done at those places to alter the 
proportions of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant population? We reply, that 
were uothing more effected than the 
establishment of the five new Pro- 
testant churches already referred to, 
and formed of materials. drawn almost 
wholly from thesurrounding Romanism, 
and all within these three or four years, 
enough of evidence is afforded to jus- 
tify the alarms of those Freuch Roman 
Catholics who are predicting that ere 
long France may be as Protestant 
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as England. The Réformés are no 
longer the cowed, timid, and quies- 
cent people they were a few years 
ago. They are throwing off every day 
more and more the foolish idea that, 
being a very small minority, they ought 
to be content with toleration from the 
great majority who differ from them. 
They are beginning to open their eyes 
to the absurdity of doffing their caps 
to the sovereignty of a democratical 
majority, at the very moment that 
their consciences assure them that, in 
this instance at least, they, the mi- 
nority, are in the right, while the 
Popish majority are egregiously in 
the wrong. They begin to feel some- 
what of that conscious dignity, of that 
spirit-stirring conviction of their being 
possessed of the truth, and called to 
be witnesses for it, which has so often 
cheered on the few to rapid and ex- 
tensive conquests over the errors and 
prejudices of the many. It is not only 
in the greater boldness of their preach- 
ing that this is discernible ; it is also 
in the vigour of their controversial 
writings, and especially of their po- 
pular tracts, many of which are as bold, 
uncompromising, and piquant, as till 
lately they were tame, compromising, 
and insipid. The author of La Reli- 
gion d’ Argent ; Votre Curé, pourquoi 
défend-il la lecture de la Bible? and 
Notre Dame de Lorette, works now 
selling by hundreds of thousands 
throughout France, seems destined to 
give almost universal popularity to a 
controversy, hardly less universally 
thought to have been consigned in 
that country to everlasting oblivion. 
Ile writes French as Cobbett wrote 
English—as no man can do but him- 
self; and yet every word and phrase 
are so purely and intensely French, 
that one wonders why all Frenchmen 
do not write just as he does. 

But here the question occurs: Are 
we so sure that, on again suffering 
from the painful experience of their 
inferiority on the field of controversy, 
the Roman Catholic majority may not 
again push the government into a re- 
turn to old severities? And, to say the 
truth, this is precisely what they are 
trying to do. But let us remember 
what a hardy plant Protestantism is, 
when firmly rooted in the heart and 
conscience ; and that though a certain 
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measure of repression may be agreed 
to by the government, any thing at all 
approaching to the revocation policy of 
Louis XIV. would not be permitted at 
the present day. 

We need only to run over a few of 
the heads or main points of that policy, 
to be convinced that it never can, in 
our days at least, be attempted in 
France—no, not although the sove- 
reign people were to adopt the lessons 
which are daily reiterated from the 
Roman Catholic press touching its 
duties to God and the pope. They 
may do much to frighten men to re- 
main in the fold of the Roman church, 
and they may redouble all their efforts 
to inveigle the irreligious into that fold, 
but it is not in France that the policy 
of the revocation could be safely re- 
vived, 

In so far, therefore, as the future 
proportions between the Popish and 
Protestant population of France is to 
be determined by the proselytism of 
the inhabitants from the one to the 
other party, or from the immense mass 
who have given up all affectation even 
of religion to some one or other of the 
religious communions, we should say 
that the Roman Catholics are likely to 
lose and the Reformed to gain. In 
fact, there is an almost universal cry of 
alarm in the camp of the former ; and 
not only have many of the archbishops 
and bishops been rousing their clergy 
to vigilance at the prospect of an in- 
vasion from the Bible and its ad- 
herents, but an association of a most 
extensive description has lately drawn 
the attention of the French government, 
from the boldness of the conception 
which it is intended to embody, pro- 
fessediy for the purpose of opposing 
the Protestant propagande, by dividing 
all France into local associations. and 
agencies for the circulation of anti- 
Protestant publications, but with the 
further view, as is suspected, of alter- 
ing the dynasty and the constitution, 
as not sufliciently devoted to holy 
Mother Church and the pope. 

Further consideration of this, how- 
ever, would lead us away from our 
present subject, which is simply an in- 
quiry into the past, present, and pro- 
bable future numbers, of the French 
Reformed. 
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THE MAIDSCHENSTEIN. 


A TRADITION OF TILE SAXON SWISS. 


Cuar. I. 


Tuer are few districts in Europe —I 
might, perhaps, have said in the whole 
world—which more deserve, in every 
point of view, the imaginative tra- 
veller’s regard, than the region to 
which a distinguished German writer, 
still alive, has given the name of the 
Saxon Switzerland. In expressing my- 
self thus, I do not refer, at least exclu- 
sively, to the peculiar nature of the 
scenery which is there to be found. 
That, to be sure, is remarkable enough 
—so remarkable, indeed, as to have no 
parallel in any other country which it 
has been my good fortune to visit. 
But even scenery, if it stand alone, 
seldom makes a very deep or a very 
lasting impression on the mind of him 
who has beheld it. Such, at least,are my 
own feelings in reference to this point. 
What were the Tyrol itself, did not its 
bold and snow-clad mountains asso- 
ciate themselves with the memory of 
a thousand noble deeds ?—the last 
and not the least touching of which 
throws a halo around the name of 
the peasant Hoffer. What were the 
Rhine, had it not been to a high- 
minded people, in all ages, their “ own 
imperial river?” What were our own 
rugged hills of Scotland and Wales, 
could we forget that the feet of the 
gallant and the free have trodden them 
from age to age? And, finally, who 
would linger in fancy near the deep 
glens and precipitous crags of the 
Saxon Swiss, had the eye alone taken 
an interest in them when they were 
actually present to it. It is not, there- 
fore, because its pine forests wave deep 
and broad, and its rocks rise sheer, and 
bald, and abrupt}t@wards heaven — be- 
cause its passes are dark and narrow, 
its corn-fields rich, and its river, the 
lordly Elbe, dark, and turbulent, and 
rapid,— these are not the circum- 
stances that force me to speak of 
Saxon Switzerland as ofa land which, 
once visited, can never be forgotten. 
Rich as Germany is in traditionary 
lore, there is probably no portion of it 
which more abounds with the tales of 
other days than this little corner. As 
I am going to repeat one of these tales, 


the nature of which renders some know- 
ledge of the whereabouts essential to a 
right understanding of facts, it will be 
necessary to attempt, what has never 
yet, as far as I know, been attempted 
successfully,—I mean the conveying 
by words, to the mind of the reader, 
something like a distinct notion of a 
spot of earth which he has not visited, 
and, it may be, never shall visit. 

In the very heart of Saxon Switzer- 
land there is a glen, through which 
the Kirnitsch pours its tiny waters—a 
tortuous, narrow, yet perfectly level 
pass—hemmed in on either hand by 
bold hills, all of them covered from 
their bases to their brows with pine- 
trees. At the bottom of this glen lies 
the town of Schandau, occupying a 
tongue of land that juts forward into 
the Elbe. Not far from its summit, 
and perhaps ten or twelve English 
miles distant, stands a romantic vil- 
lage, of which I have forgotten the 
name. These are the extreme points ; 
for at or near the village the glen im- 
perceptibly blends with the more open 
country, while the river effectually 
closes it in at the base. Between them, 
again, the arrangements of nature have 
been very little interfered with, except 
that three mills —the least offensive to 
the eye of taste of all pieces of me- 
chanism —are erected along the stream ; 
each of them, too, at a point of which, 
till he has seen the rest, the traveller is 
apt to exclaim that nothing could sur- 
— it in beauty. Moreover, the 

\irnitsch is spanned here and there 
by rustic bridges— mere ' planks, or 
Jares of planks, thrown across _his 
channel; while the meadows which 
sweep down to his banks, whether 
broad or narrow, are all trimmed and 
dressed, and kept in the nicest order. 
In every other respect, however, the val- 
ley of the Kirnitsch offers to the eye of 
the wanderer in the nineteenth century 
precisely the same features which it 
offered to those of the wanderer in the 
fifteenth. For the everlasting hills are 
bold and unbending as they were at 
the beginning ; and busy as man’s 
hand may have been from age to age 
in felling, and clearing, and transport- 
ing timber to a distance, the woods 
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wave as wide, and their foliage is as 
dense and dark, as if no interference 
with their sovereignty had ever been 
attempted. 

Here, then, in part, lies the scene 
of my story ; which must, however, be 
occasionally shifted, so as to carry the 
reader back into the recesses of the 
forests that sweep away to the east- 
ward of the glen. How shall I de- 
scribe these? Imagine, if you can, 
the uppermost of the three mills—a 
humble, yet neat structure— with its 
little garden in front of the ailler’s 
dwelling, and the stream chafing and 
roaring from its place of confinement 
on one of its flanks. Behind is a small 
meadow ; to which succeeds a wooded 
hill, completely interposing itself be- 
tween your curiosity and all that may 
lie beyond : for the hill in question is 
but a portion of one of those rocky 
walls which leave to the wayfarer no 
wider range of view than is afforded 
by some sweep of the vale—at the best, 
exceedingly narrow—and the space 
that intervenes between earth and 
heaven. You will observe, however, 
nearly opposite to a wicker-gate that 
opens from the garden-fence, the com- 
mencement of a footpath protruding 
itself, as it were, from the forest. Ad- 
vance towards it, for it will lead you 
to the point with which Iam endea- 
vouring, I fear vainly, to make you 
familiar. Now, then, go on. The 
woods are closed darkly round you. 
Their shade is so dense that the sun’s 
rays cannot reach you from above. 
The depth is so great that you strain 
your eyeballs in vain, yet see no object 
that is distant from you a space of 
fifteen yards. Your road, moreover, 
leads continually upwards—now shoot- 
ing ahead a little space, now twisting 
and turning as some rock or precipice 
intervenes, barring, or threatening to 
bar, your further progress. There ! 
you have won the hill-top at last—so 
gaze abroad. What see you? A huge 
cliff, an enormous mass of rock, 
standing out of this mountain-plain 
as if the hand of man had reared it, 
and lifting its gray head far above the 
giant pines that cluster, though loosely 
and gracefully, about its base. For- 
ward still, I pray you; for that rock 
must we win ere the scene shall open 
out its terrific beauties to our ken. Look 
again! The rock is hollowed from 
beneath. You are gazing, not upon 
a solid mass, but on a mighty bridge, 
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a bridge of a single arch—or, if the 
simile like you better, on the gate ofa 
prodigious fortress ; beneath the portals 
of which it seems as if he must needs 
pass who would penetrate into the 
forest ravine which it covers. Yet is 
he deceived who adopts this notion. 
There is an abyss between you and the 
rock, passable by a narrow mound. 
Cross that, and you stand upon a 
platform, arched over head, and abun- 
dantly capacious, but admitting of no 
further progress— for you are at the 
mid-height of the Khuhstall; and be- 
neath you are seen, at a giddy distance, 
the highest tops of the pines, which, 
commencing in the bottom of the 
ravine, climb up as it were to salute, 
but fail to reach you. That, however, 
is nothing. Around you on every side 
are objects, which you must be strange- 
ly constituted indeed if you can gaze 
upon, even in the bright sunshine of a 
summer’s day, without a feeling of awe. 
Rocks are piled upon rocks, in the 
most extraordinary confusion. Sweep- 
ing forests are there—solitary cliffs 
uplifting their bald heads; and all 
begirt by an amphitheatre of hills, so 
rude, so wild, so unlike what you can 
have beheld in other quarters, that 
there requires some exercise of reason 
to repel the belief that chaos was not 
a thing of yesterday, and yourself the 
denizen of a new and unfinished world. 
It is charged upon the Germans, in this 
our fair land of England, that their 
imaginations are by far too irregular— 
that their fancy runs for ever into extra- 
vagance. No man will repeat the ac- 
cusation who has once stood where 
you and I, gentle reader, are supposed 
to stand at this moment; for I defy the 
most cold-blooded to look over that 
wild scene without admitting that, if 
the spirit of evil has ever been allowed 
to play his pranks among men, this is 
precisely the place where he would set 
up his rest, and whither his votaries 
would come to seek his counsel or 
avert his anger. 

Here, then, I would gladly pause if 
I could, for I well know from expe- 
rience how wearisome the descriptions 
of mere scenery are; but I cannot. 
There are yet two more objects to 
which it is absolutely necessary that 
the reader’s attention should be drawn ; 
and he must bear with me while I state 
what they are, in terms as brief and as 
simple as I can find. 
We have been standing on the plate 
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form of the Khuhstall, covered over- 
head by its natural arch, and gazing 
down upon one of the wildest scenes 
that ever opened out its rugged bosom 
to the eye of the stranger. Deep, deep 
it lies beneath us; yet is it not abso- 
lutely a basin. Nearly in the centre of 
that mighty amphitheatre there stands 
another lonely rock, a huge mass of 
gray sandstone, broad and solid, with 
here and there a rift in its face—fea- 
thered at its base, like the Khuhstall 
itself, with graceful pines, but at its 
summit lifted high above the reach of 
the pines’ topmost branches. I know 
not to what it may be likened. Some 
ruined tower would be the aptest simile, 
had the Titans ever built such a strong- 
hold, and time defaced it ; but to com- 
pare it to a fabric reared by ordinary 
mortals were to wrong its proportions. 
Still some faint idea of the sort of thing 
may be formed, if the reader will call 
to mind the mightiest and most co- 
lossal ruin which he has ever beheld ; 
more especially if it shall chance to 
have stood in the heart of a forest, 
intersected here and there by broad 
vistas, or glades carpeted, one and all, 
with the richest sward. Moreover, let 
him bear in mind that this huge cliff 
stands alone in its glory. There are 
no hills, no perceptible rises and falls 
in the ground, within the distance of 
three English niiles from it. It is the 
centre of a mighty circle, of which 
precipices of the most awful kind form 
the circumference ; while the radii that 
go off from it are openings in the forest, 
too irregular and too capacious to be 
the work of any other architect than 
nature. 

Here, then, is one of the two objects 
described of which I have spoken. 
Now for the second, to place which 
in a distinct point of view is not, I feel 
at the outset, a task so easy of accom- 
plishment. Once more, then, I pray 
the reader to look down from his giddy 
height, and to observe a narrow path, 
which, springing off from the base of 
the Khuhstall, is soon lost amid the 

ine-woods beyond. Its course is, 

owever, so straight, that you will take 
it up again without fail where it crosses 
the several glades, provided you carry 
your eye forward in a direct line from 
the point where it may have first eluded 
you, till finally it disappears altogether 
just where the precipitous bourtdary 
commences. He who follovs that path 
will find that it leads through a tangled 
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forest, with brake and bower, and rock 
and ravine, perpetually intervening, till, 
over the far-off ridge, it joins a broader 
way, formed for the purpose of faci- 
litating the transport of fuel from the 
mountains to the river’s edge. For the 
presenty it is right that I coriduct my 
stranger by this wagon-tracky pointing 
out to him, as we pass, the moresintri- 
cate path, by following which he wéuld 
arrive at the summit of the Probitclr 
Thur. Well, then, we push on, the 
road sinking by degrees into a ravine, 
till we emerge from the shadow of the 
woods, to behold upon our left a rock, 
not less remarkable than that of the 
Khubstall, arched like it in the centre, 
though with a wider span, and standing 
out in bold relief from a wall of clifis, 
similar in their general character—I had 
well nigh said in all their features—to 
those which constitute the amphitheatre 
we have left behind. That rock is the 
Probitch Thur, and it deserves more 
than a passing scrutiny. Nevertheless, 
we shall pass it by, in order that we may 
take up the course of a stream, which 
with a rapid current flows down the 
glen, and keeps our road on its right 
bank. It is a fine pass, likewise ; 
and, widening as we descend, carries 
us to the village of Llernschreichen —a 
settlement in every respect rural. A 
small church, the rude figure of the 
patron saint, a bridge of a single arch 
spanning the river, a row of cottages 
stretching away to the bank of the 
Elbe — these, with four or five mills, 
where corn is ground and wood sawed, 
compose the second of those spots to 
which, in the course of my narrative, 
it will be necessary to make reference ; 
but of which I am perfectly aware that 
no fitting idea could be formed, till the 
reader shall have acquired information 


_through the medium of his own senses. 


So much for description—at the best, 
how inadequate to supply the place of 
actual observation more especially 
when, as in the present instance, the 
scenes to be dealt with chance to be of 
a nature too stern, albeit surpassingly 
beautiful, even for the pencil to portray. 

It was towards the close of a sum- 
mer’s day, at that eventful period in 
German history when the spark struck 
by Luther and Melancthon was begin- 
ning to light up the horizon of the 
whole religions world, that there ar- 
rived, on the left bank of the Elbe, 
immediately opposite to the town of 
Schandau, a solitary foot traveller. 
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The age of the stranger might comprise 
any given number of years between 
nineteen and three-and-twenty. His 
countenance was pale and thin, yet 
withal singularly beautiful. A lofty 
forehead, smooth and white as marble, 
agreed well in its character with the 
dark and deep-set blue eye that lay 
beneath it. A profusion of brown hair, 
breaking loose from the rim of his 
bonnet, hung over his shoulders, and 
waved with every breeze that blew. A 
pair of silken mustaches shading his 
upper lip, gave a tone of firmness to a 
mouth, which, thoughtful and grave as 
it doubtless was, might have otherwise 
misrepresented a disposition not natu- 
rally prone to sadness. Slight he was, 
and spare in his make, scarce reaching 
to the middle height, or, at all events, 
not passing beyond it—a defect which 
a trifling stoop, the consequence it 
might be of much study, had no tend- 
ency to ameliorate. Yet when he lifted 
himself up, which he occasionally did, 
as often as some object, either near at 
hand or far away, caught his attention, 
the perfect symmetry of his form became 
immediately perceptible. With respect, 
again, to his dress, it was of that pic- 
turesque and fanciful description which, 
down to a recent date, was wont to 
distinguish the class of society to which 
he belonged. A cloak of dark serge, 
suspended by a cord from his neck, 
reached midway towards his knee. His 
vest and hosen were composed of si- 
milar materials, only the latter was tied 
up with pink points, and slashed with 
pink silk; while stockings and shoes, 
both of them black, gave an air of 
gravity to his whole bearing, such as it 
was then the fashion for the scholars at 
German universities to assume. Of 
arms, as well for defence as offence, 
he was entirely destitute ; indeed, his 
only weapon was a staff, such as pe- 
destrians use to aid their movements: 
and his baggage, a small wallet, or 
valise, which he bore in his left hand 
by a strap, and with which at pleasure 
he could suspend it at his back. 

When the stranger reached the point 
on the river's edge at which it has been 
my privilege to introdace him to the 
reader's acquaintance, the sun was 
sending his rays obliquely from behind 
the hill of Keenigstein; which, while 
they shed a meHow lustre over the 
peaks of Lilienstern, and caused the 
Grosse Winterberg, and the sweep of 
the river beneath, to lie in burnished 
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gold, left nearer and humbler objects 
altogether in the shade. It might be 
either this circumstance, or the gather- 
ing in the south of a-bank of dark clouds, 
which caused the youth to exhibit symp- 
toms of impatience. Or possibly his 
own thoughts troubled him; for way- 
worn as the dusty state of his apparel 
proved him to be, he would not sit 
down to rest. On the contrary, as each 
shout failed to extort’aa answer from 
the opposite shore, and the-ferry-boat 
still delayed to make its appearance, 
he paced backwards and forwards ; 
now muttering in a low tone words of* 
mysterious import, now loudly accusing 
the ferryman of inattention, and com- 
plaining of his own fate. 

“ Was there ever being so unfor- 
tunate— was there ever interruption 
to the communications ofa great coun- 
try so injudicious? Why did I not 
follow the other road? "Twas longer, 
to be sure; but then no ferry lay in 
my path: and what mattered a mile 
or two more of travel in such an ex- 
tremity? Is the old man deaf entirely, 
or dead, or drunk? Hbolloa, there, 
good Jacob! Bring thy boat over, for 
the love of Heaven, or 1 shall go mad.” 
But shouts and remonstrances were 
alike unavailing. The ferryman either 
heard not, or paid no attention; and 
the young wayfarer continued to fret 
and traverse his narrow beat to no 
purpose. 

Nearly an hour had been thus ex- 
pended, and the last rays of the sun 
were withdrawn entirely from the val- 
ley of the Elbe, when the student dis- 
covered, for the first time, very much 
to his own surprise, that he was not 
alone. Upon a stone, more than half 
screened by a projecting rock, and re- 
moved a few paces from the path at 
the water’s edge, there crouched, rather 
than sat, the figure of a human being, 
so completely enveloped from top to 
toe in the folds of a dark brown cloak, 
that neither limb nor feature, the eyes 
only excepted, were visible. Earnestly, 
however, and keenly, were those eyes 
fixed upon the young man ; insomuch 
that, when a sudden turn to the left 
brought his own unexpectedly in col- 
lision with them, he became conscious 
throughout his entire frame of a shock 
like that of electricity. But our stu- 
dent, albeit of a delicate frame, was no 
coward. He recovered himself in a 


moment ; and feeling half disposed to 
resent what he conceived to be the im- 
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pertinent curiosity of the gaze, he made 
a stride towards the gazer, and thus 
addressed him :— 

“ Methinks, friend, it were but good 
manners to make thy presence known, 
even if thy civility did not tend so far 
as to assist a neighbour in distress. 
The addition of thy voice to mine 
might have provoked a reply from the 
opposite shore; and thine own con- 
science would have told thee that such 
employment were at least as Christian 
as that of a spy and an eavesdropper.” 

* Franz Brockhaus,” replied the in- 
truder, in a mild clear tone, “ I am 
neither a spy nor an eavesdropper.” 

‘Father Ambrose !” exclaimed Franz, 
starting at the sound of the voice, “ is 
it thou? Why art thou here? What 
seekest thou ?” 

“IT seek thee, my son,” replied the 
stranger as he rose from his seat; and 
throwing back the mantle, displayed 
both a form and a face which, once seen, 
could never be forgotten. Tall he was 
— far surpassing the common height of 
man ; thin, too, and meagre, as if worn 
down by abstinence and intense thought. 
A keen, dark eye shot from beneath 
brows, which their extreme tenuity, 
rather than the arrangements of nature, 
had rendered sharp and protruding. 
His cheeks were hollow, his nose 
aquiline, his complexion of the hue 
of parchment, and his beard, which 
reached down to his chest, was, like 
the few locks that hung about his 
temples, white as silver. His voice, 
as I have already stated, had about it, 
likewise, its own peculiar character. 
It was low, yet clear as a bell; while 
his enunciation, distinct, deliberate, 
and singularly correct, gave indication 
of a mind well trained in the school of 
self-control, and braced up for the dis- 
play, in case of need, of any conceiv- 
able degree of moral courage. Such a 
man, the most careless must have seen, 
was ready to play the martyr’s part at 
a moment’s notice. There might be 
no fire in his nature, no fierceness, no 
hardihood to contrive, no impetuous 
valour to carry through, some perilous 
enterprise as an aggressor. But pa- 
tience and the power to endure, indo- 
mitable resolution and unwavering ad- 
herence to principle,—these charac- 
teristics were all set forth in every line 
of the old man’s countenance, not less 
than in every intonation of his voice. 

“IT come to seek thee, my son,” 
said he, grasping the outstretched hand 
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which Franz hastened respectfully to 
offer, “ to turn thee aside from the way 
in which thou goest, and to preserve thy 
precious life for higher and holier pur- 
poses. This is not a time to marry or 
give in marriage, nor yet to trouble 
men’s minds with cares that belong to 
earth, when the Lord’s harvest is every 
where ripe for the sickle, and labourers 
are wanting. Quit, then, this vain 
pursuit, relinquish this child’s bauble, 
and gird on thine armour to fight the 
battle, which the saints and martyrs 
fought in the olden time, and the true 
of heart are preparing to fight again. 
Franz Brockhaus, go not to the dwell- 
ing of Gaspar Housman ; thy appear- 
ance there can serve no good purpose. 
Thou art more than suspected of hav- 
ing cast in thy lot with the faithful, 
and the old man’s anger is greatly 
kindled against thee. Yea, and why 
shouldst thou seek to interfere with his 
arrangements touching his daughter. 
There can be no fellowship between 
light and darkness; neither may the 
believer be yoked together with the 
unbeliever. Break thee loose, my son, 
from thy bondage, and follow where 
those are even now leading, of whom 
the world is indeed not worthy, but 
whose names shall endure for ever.” 

But to-morrow is the day fixed for 
her marriage,” answered Franz, mourn- 
fully, “ and to her the connexion is as 
hateful as it is to me; ay,and her mother, 
too, abhors it. Oh, Father Ambrose, 
suffer me to go in mine own way this 
one time, and, let the consequences be 
what they may, I am thine and God’s 
servant ever after !” 

“ Knowest thou not, Franz,” an- 
swered the old man, sternly, “ where 
it is written, ‘He that putteth his hand 
to the plough, and looketh back, is not 
fit for the kingdom of heaven.’ Was 


he accepted, who desired only that he 


might go and bid his friends farewell ?” 

** Oh, father!” cried the young man, 
bitterly, “ thou knowest not, thou never 
couldst have known, the agony of a 
heart like mine. Contented I am to 
relinquish all the endearments of social 
life, even if it were permitted that 
Louise should be my partner in them. 
But to see her the wife of another, and 
him, too, so unworthy of the prize: 
no, father—come what may, I cannot 
witness that spectacle and live. Suffer 
me, then, to go in mine own way this 
once, and I am thine and God’s servant 
ever after.” 
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«“ What my heart may have known, 
and endured, and overcome,” answered 
Father Ambrose, gravely, “ is known 
only to itself and its Maker. That it 
is now freed from the dross of earthly 
passions is His work, not mine. But 
for thee, Franz, believe me that, though 
I may seem to deal harshly by thee, 
I feel as a parent for a child—ay, and 
far more deeply. Thou shalt not go in 
thine own way even this once, for the 
Lord hath need of thee. Thy life 
must not be perilled for any of the 
unbelieving.” 

“ She is no unbeliever !” exclaimed 
the student, eagerly: * Father, Louise 
is one of us.” 

“ What sayest thou?” cried the old 
man, in a tone which blended together 
the sentiments of surprise, anxiety, and 
something like disbelief. “ Louise 
Housman one of us? Why didst thou 
not inform me of this long ago? Or 
doest thou deceive me, my son? or art 
thou thyself deceived ? Nay, nay, Franz, 
thou errest greatly in deviating from the 
narrow path. Can the thorn bring forth 
the grape, or the fig spring from the 
thistle? Can the child of the perse- 
cutor turn again with those whom her 
father persecuteth? Nay, nay, this 
cannot be.” 

“T swear to thee, father,” replied 
the student, “ as the Lord liveth, I lie 
not! Behold, here is a letter which I 
received from her two days ago, by the 
hands ofa trusty messenger. It con- 
taineth the first sure intimation which 
has been given even to me of that 
change in her and her mother’s senti- 
ments, to effect which I have so often 
laboured in private, and prayed secretly. 
Read it, father; and then say whether 
thou wilt permit this believer to be 
unlawfully yoked together with the 
unbeliever, or leave me free to work 
out her deliverance, the Lord working 
with me.” 

The old man took the leuer. Twilight 
was gathering fast around them, yet his 
vision, at the age of threescore and 
fifteen, appeared to be as acute as ever 
it was ; for he held it up towards the 
western sky, and read aloud, without 
faltering :— 


“Come to me, oh my brother! come 
guickly to save, or at least to counsel me. 
My father will hear of no further delay : 
he hath given his pledge to Carl that I 
shall be his bride on Friday ; which if I 
fail to redeem, his curse and a cell in the 
convent awaits me, Come to me, Oh my 
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counsellor and friend! by the love which 
thou bearest me, by the confidence which 
I repose in thee, by the faith which thou 
hast taught me, come, oh come quickly, 
or I perish ! “ Louise.” 

“ Go on, go on,” cried Franz, hur- 
riedly ; “ see, there is a postscript. It 
is in her mother’s handwriting, and she 
speaks more plainly.” 

The old man did go on, and read 
thus :— 

‘1 am in a state bordering on distrac- 
tion. My daughter is miserable, my 
husband is unbending. Come and coun- 
sel me too, dear nephew, and say how in 
such a strait it behoves me to act. 
Thy God is now our God. We have 
read bis Word, and we renounce our 
errors. Am I justified in opposing the 
will of one whom I have sworn to obey ? 
Or must I see my child forced to choose 
between a partner whom she abhors, and 
the profession of a faith which she doeth 
not hold? Come and be our guide, 
oh thou to whom it has been granted to 
open the eyes of the blind, and guide 
them into the way of truth !” 

‘¢ The case is now altered,” said the 
old man, calmly, as he folded up and 
returned to Franz the letter. “ It is 
written, ‘ There shall be divisions in 
one house ; the son shall rise up against 
the father, and the daughter-in-law 
against the mother-in-law.’ We may 
not controvert the arrangements which 
He hath made. The maiden shall be 
delivered from the snare that is around 
her. But, oh Franz! save me, and 
save thyself, from the degradation, and 
the shame, and the misery, that would 
follow from any nearer connexion than 
now subsists between Louise and thy- 
self. The time has come when perse- 
cutions shall rage fiercely ; and to flee 
from city to city, and to hide in rocks 
and holes of the earth, be the lot 
of the faithful. Yea, it is the hour 
when each man must hold his life in 
his hand, and count all things but 
dung, in order that he may snatch 
were it but a single brand from the 
fire. Franz, thou art a chosen vessel ; 
beware lest the weight of worldly cares 
rob thee of thy usefulness. The maiden 
shall be delivered; but swear to me 
that never—no, never at least till light 
shall have triumphed over darkness, 
and the evil days in which we live 
shall have passed away — wilt thou 
seek to draw the bond that links her 
fate with thine closer than it is. As 
a sister thou mayest continue to regard 
her ; but more than this, swear to me, 
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Franz, here im the presence of the 
Most High, that thou wilt not desire 
to go.” 

“ Father,” said Franz, in a low, but 
determined tone, “ is this necessary ?” 

“* Yea, in every respect necessary !” 
exclaimed the old man, worked up 
into an approach to passion as near as 
seemed compatible with his subdued 
and mortified, yet rugged nature. 
* Without it, I proceed not in this 
matter. Pity ’twere that one so gentle 
should perish ; but perish twenty such, 
rather than that the church lose one 
champion so bold and so zealous as 
thou, unshackled by domestic ties, 
wilt yet become. Swear, then, that as 
a sister to thee she shall continue, till 
this tyranny be over-past, or I go not 
to the rescue.” 

“ Father, I swear,” replied Franz. 

As he pronounced the words, a 
thunder cloud, which had gathered 
slowly over them, burst with a crash 
which seemed to rend the hills to their 
foundations. The lightning flashed 
bright and blue, rendering every object 
for an instant distinctly visible ; but no 
rain fell: neither was the flash or the 
sound repeated. The friends looked 
up and beheld the sky rapidly clear 
itself, and the stars shine forth with a 
splendour which even in the depth of 
winter could hardly be surpassed. 

“ Behold !’’ said the old man, so- 
lemnly, “ thy vow is heard, and re- 
gistered in heaven. Let us be going.” 

Having uttered this, he took his 
cloak from his shoulders, and casting it 
over his young companion, desired him 
to wear it as a disguise. For himself, 
he added, there was no need of con- 
cealment; but as Franz’s return to the 
country was unknown, it were ad- 
visable to keep the event secret as long 
as possible. He then shouted for the 
boat,— not as Franz had done, at the 
top of his voice, but in a tone which 
might well nigh be termed low, but so 
elear and distinct, that it was imme- 
diately answered. 

“ Why this concealment?” demanded 
Franz, while the punt was making its 
way leisurely towards them. ‘ What 
will it avail at the mill ?” 

‘Thou goest not to the mill to- 
night, my son,” answered father Am- 
brose. “ Hie thee to my dwelling in the 
rock, and leave to me the task of de- 
ferring, if we may not at once remove, 
the evil which thou dreadest. Thy 
presence would but mar the project ; 
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for, as I said before, thou art more 
than suspected.” 

** Be it so, father,” replied Franz; 
“ into thy hands I commit both soul 
and body.” 

“ And into God’s,” added the other, 
as the boat reached the strand. 

They then stepped on board,—father 
Ambrose arrayed in his ordinary garb, 
the brown coarse robe and rosary of an 
anchorite,— Franz Boekhouse muffled 
up in the cloak, and completely dis- 
guised by it. The ferryman besouglit 
the hermit’s blessing, which was given, 
but said nothing more; on the con- 
trary, he pushed off, and, having taken 
them across in profound silence, he 
landed them in the quay, without so 
much as asking a single question, or 
hazarding a single observation. 


Cuap. II. 


The scene is shifted, and my reader 
is introduced into the interior of an 
apartment, beside an open lattice, in 
which two females.are sitting. One of 
the two is very young, very fair, very 
fragile ; with a pale cheek into which 
the vermilion rarely comes, except 
when exercise or excitement may have 
called itup. ler hair is of the clearest 
and glossiest brown; her eyes blue, 
soft, and gentle,—sunny in their 
glances, even when those glances are 
sad, and overshadowed by brows of 
the nicest and most perfect pencilling. 
The other, though past the morning of 
life, has not lost the traces of much 
former beauty ; for Nature has given 
to her that species of visible charms 
over which time itself exercises no un- 
kindly influence. There are in every 
line of her countenance, and, above 
all, in her dark blue eye, marks of the 
most confiding, and generous, and 
womanly feeling. Anxiety has, in- 
deed, for the present, deepened that 
expression into melancholy, so that the 
glance which from time to time she 
turns upon her companion is very sor- 
rowful ; yet her sorrow itself, as it ap- 
pears to take its rise from considera- 
tions more elevated than appertain to 
things of earth, so is it restrained 
and chastened, doubtless, by the re- 
flection that our very trials come upon 
us for good. Such, at least, are the 
ideas called forth by a contemplation 
of the respective attitudes and bearings 
of those two persons. The younger is 
restless ; her cheek alternately flushes, 
and grows pale; her little hands are 
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now clasped together over her bosom, 
now dropped, in manifest despair. 
upon her lap; while the elder watches 
every movement with a gaze so tender, 
so touching, so affectionate, as to an- 
nounce at once the tie that links them 
together, and the perfect disinterested- 
ness of love which binds her heart to 
that of her daughter. 

“ Qh, mother, mother!” the girl at 
length exclaimed, after a long and 
anxious look towards the rustic bridge, 
which, crossing the Kirnitsch, connects 
the path beyond with the open mea- 
dow in which the miller’s dwelling is 
planted, “ I see him not. The night 
is coming fast, and the shadows are 
deepening in the glen: he will not 
come now, and I am utterly deserted !” 

“ Not utterly, mine own Louise,” 
replied the mother, after she had kissed 
her daughter’s cheek ; “ there is one 
above who never deserts those that put 
their trust in him. Look thou to that 
source for succour in thine hour of need, 
and it will not be refused thee.” 

“ Have I not done so ever — ever — 
at least since Franz taught us how to 
worship him aright ; but now am I not 
forsaken ?” 

“ Not yet, not now, nor wilt thou 
ever be. Call back the energies of thy 
failing faith, and we will pray for his 
guidance and support, of which, .in 
truth, we stand sorely in need, and 
without which all mortal aid were pro- 
fitless.”” 

They knelt down as this was said, 
and poured out together an.entreaty for 
protection, so deep, so fervent, so ear- 
nest, that the very act brought with it its 
own reward, by lighting up the flame 
of hope in their bosoms. Moreover, 
the amen was still upon their lips, 
when the same burst of thunder which 
had registered, as it were, Franz’s vow, 
echoed through the glen, the minutest 
object in which became for an instant 
visible in the brightness of the -flash 
that immediately preceded it. 

“ Hark ! God has heard our prayer!” 
exclaimed Louise, springing to her 
feet with the air of one inspired. “ There 
is salvation for us yet, and he in whom 
we repose our trust will raise up for 
us a deliverer.” 

“ May God grant it, my child!” 
replied her mother, rising also. ‘* And 

now, I pray thee, loose not thy hold 
upon that firm assurance; for thy fa- 
ther’s step is already at the door, and a 
severe trial, it. may be, awaits thee.” 
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The elder .of the two females had 


spoken the truth. Through the thick- 
ening gloom, two figures were seen to 
pass the bridge, which her quick and 
anxious eye immediately recognised to 
be the miller, and his friend, Carl, the 
forester,—the latter the -aftianced ‘hus- 
band of one to whom death had no 
terrors, in comparison with the fate to 
which a father’s will had doomed her. 

* T will not stay to receive him now,” 
cried Louise, shrinking in dismay from 
the open casement. ‘ No human be- 
ing has a right to exact this sacrifice 
I will go to my chamber, 
and do thou, oh, my mother, say that I 
am sick, and ill, as indeed I am—sick, 
sick at heart—even unto death !” 

* Go, then, my child,” replied her 
mother, in a mournful ‘tone ; “ go and 
hide thee where thou canst, and I will 
use my best efforts to shield thee, at 
least, from this outrage; though even 
in this I may be powerless, as in other 
things.” 

There was no time for further con- 
ference, for the tread of heavy feet was 
already in the porch; and. Lonise had 
barely time to escape out of one door 
from the apartment, when her father 
and the forester entered by the other. 
The former was the first to speak. 

“ What! all in the dark, dame! 
moping, moping, as usual? Nay,nay, 
fetch us a light, and pray thee disperse 
the gloom. We will be merry for an 
hour.or two, at all.events. It becomes 
us to be merry on the eve of our daugh- 
ter’s wedding.” 

His wife, without speakipg, pro- 
ceeded ‘to comply with :his wishes, and 
her silence at once mortified and chafed 
him. 

“ Look you, Carl,” said he, address- 
ing himself tothe forester, “ thou must 
not regard these fits of vapours at such 
a moment. I can tell thee, from ex- 
perience, that women are never so |la- 
chrymose as just before they enter into 
the engagement which is to dry up their 
tears for ever. Hang it! a sighing 
bride makes a merry wife, you know : 
and if the bride’s mother sigh too, why 
then there will be the more fun after 
the priest shall have given you his 
blessing. Never mind them, neigh- 
bour; ‘twill be quite a different affair 
by this time to-morrow.” 

The forester answered only with a 
laugh, which sounded as if it were 
forced ; upon which the miller re- 
sumed. 
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“ Credit me, Carl, all is as you and 
I could wish it to be. The girl is very 
young, and very shy; and the antici- 
pations of what the morrow may bring 
forth alarm her. But ere a week passes 
by, you will find her as docile as you 
could desire; and her mother just as 
much satisfied with the match as [ am. 
Prithee, dismiss these foolish fantasies 
from thy brain, and be a man again, as 
thou usest to be when first thou and I 
talked upon this subject.” 

‘ But she has an insuperable dislike 
to me, Gaspar,” sighed the forester ; 
“and it is no use for you to deny it. 
Can I not see how she avoids me; and, 
even now, where is she?” 

The two friends were alone all this 
while,and the apartment was profoundly 
dark ; for Madam Housman, having 
gone forth to procure a lamp, had not 
yet returned. The miller, therefore, 
strove to deal with this question by 
treating it as a subject for drollery ; 
but Carl fell not into his humour. 

“ Nay, nay, Gaspar Housman,” 
said he, sternly, “ this is not a time for 
raillery. I tell thee, thy daughter 
loves me not; and, fair as she is, I 
would scarce thank thee for a hand 
which brought not a heart along with 
it.” 

“ Thou wouldst, then, give her up to 
Franz, wouldst thou?” demanded the 
miller, with a devilish sneer. “ Carl, 
the forester, is content to be thwarted 
in his wishes by a poor student of 
Leipsig, eh !” 

“The Leipsig student is thine own 
nephew, friend Gaspar,” replied the 
forester ; “ but were he the nephew of 
the elector himself, he should not live 
to boast that he had thwarted me in 
aught.” 

“ Nay, nay, do the young man no 
wrong,” answered the miller. ‘“ I be- 
lieve, indeed, that he has been stealing, 
like a snake, between thee and the ac- 
complishment of thy wishes; and, by 
the Virgin, my suspicions are strong, 
that, having himself imbibed the cursed 
heresy of the Hussites, he has striven to 
poison the minds of my wife and 
daughter with his sophistries. Yet I 
would not have thee do the young man 
wrong. In spite of his gross ingrati- 
tude, I cannot forget that he was once 
very dear to me; albeit, not one drop 
of my blood flows in his veins; so, 
then, friend forester, thou art mis- 
taken.” 

“ Blistered be the tongue that speaks 
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his name!” cried the forester, in a 
rage. “I hate him so cordially, that, 
rather than spare his feelings in any 
way, I would accept thy daughter's 
hand, didst thou thrust it into mine 
with a gauntlet of iron. But where is 
she? whither hath this pretty bride of 
mine betaken herself?” 

“ That we shall ascertain When my 
old woman fetches her light,” replied 
the miller: “ and methinks she takes 
her own time in doing so.” 

Just at this moment the flame ofa 
lamp streamed through from the pass- 
age beyond, and Madam Housman 
entered with the lamp itself in her 
hand. 

“Where is Louise?” demanded 
Gaspar, with a tone of forced indiffer- 
ence. 

“ She is ill, very ill, and gone to 
bed.” 

*¢ She is not ill,” replied the miller, 
fiercely. “ This is not a time for ill- 
ness. Tell her she is wanted; that I 
want her, and she must come.” 

“ T am sure that our kind neighbour 
here would not do such violence to 
Louise’s feelings as drag her from a 
sick bed, either now or at any other 
season,” answered Madam Housman, 
mildly. 

“ Our kind neighbour has no voice 
in the matter, woman,” replied Gaspar, 
more and more inflamed with anger. 
“ Our kind neighbour may deal with 
Louise as he chooses, after the priest 
shall have made over my authority to 
him in due form; but for the present 
she is my child, and as such is bound 
to obey me. I tell thee to go and fetch 
her, or, by St. John of Jerusalem, [ 
will fetch her myself, and then ’twill be 
the worse for her.” 

“ Hast thou not one word to say in 
this case, Carl?” demanded the mother, 
as she turned a half-imploring, half- 
reproachful glance upon the suitor. 
“ Louise is ill; is it thy pleasure, too, 
that she be brought forth from her 
sick chamber ?” 

The — to whom this appeal was 
directed, though not absolutely savage 
in his demeanour, did not present the 
external bearing of one over whom the 
sentiments of generosity and disinterest- 
edness were wont to exercise a control. 
His broad and stalwart frame, encased 
in a sort of livery or uniform—a green 
frock and hosen, with untanned boots 
that reached to the calf of his leg — 
was, indeed, well calculated to strike 
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dismay into the bosom of the innovator 
on the forest laws; for there were in 
his ample chest and enormous feet and 

hands marked indications of more than 

an ordinary share of bodily strength. 

But, then, his countenance ; it might 

speak of courage, but it spoke also of 

ferocity; while the low forehead, the 

twinkling eye, and, still more, the 

mouth, with its thick lips, and most re- 

pulsive smile,—all bore testimony to 

the influence of strong animal passions, 

alike unsoftened and undignified by 

the smallest admixture of mind or sen- 

timent. No wonder that a girl so 

gentle, and for her age and station in 

life so refined, as Louise, should look 

upon him with an eye of absolute 

loathing; or that the command from 

her father to receive him as her future 

husband should have sounded in her 
ear more dissonantly than a death- 
knell. Still, in counting upon his 

forbearance on the present occasion, it 
seemed as if Madam Housman had 

done but justice to his heart. He an- 
swered her appeal by begging that 
Louise might not be disturbed; and 

then, seating himself beside the window, 
endeavoured to throw into his manner 
as much of lightness as was compatible 
with it. But the miller’s good humour 
was not to be restored. He called for 
beer, and drank it; he ordered schnaps, 
and swallowed several large mouthfuls, 
each of which served but to inflame the 
more his ungovernable anger. 

“ Look ye, dame,” exclaimed he at 
last ; “ this illness may serve your pur- 
pose for to-night; but to-morrow she 
shall go to church—ay, if she be car- 
ried thither on a litter. What! are 
these the lessons that Franz has taught 
you? Ay, ay, I might have seen 
through it all. It was not for the sake 
of my society, no, nor for yours, 
mother, that the scorpion came so often 
to the mill, and lingered so long among 
us. Fool that I was not to discover it 
long ago! And your rosary, dame, 
where is that, too; and Saint Agatha ? 
I have not seen her at the head of the 
bed these two months past. Hast be- 
come a Hussite into the bargain?” 

“Friend Gaspar, moderate thine 
anger,” whispered Carl. ‘ Madam 
Housman is no Hussite, neither is 
Louise ; and as to Franz, let him adopt 
what opinions he may: his views of 
such matters can never have weight 
either in your family or in mine. But 
what will Father Ambrose say to this 
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heresy of one whom he used to favour 
so highly ?” 

“ Would to God Father Ambrose 

were here!” cried Gaspar, becoming 
all at once more calm and collected. 
“If ever there lived a saint upon 
earth, father Ambrose is one; and as 
he has all along been your friend, Carl, 
as well as Franz’s, who knows but that 
his counsel might avail us somewhat in 
this our provoking perplexity? Father 
Ambrose is a holy man, and brings a 
blessing in his train wherever he may 
go. 
* Father Ambrose may be all that 
you describe,” answered Carl, sneer- 
ingly; “but, for my part, I have no 
great opinion of your anchorites. What 
good to man or glory to God can arise 
from his residence, for example, on that 
rock ; or from all the austerities which 
he inflicts, or is said to inflict, upon 
himself?” 

“ A truce to idle talking, Carl,” an- 
swered the miller, growing every mo- 
ment more grave in his deportment. 
“ Father Ambrose is no fit subject on 
whom to crack jokes, as thou wouldst 
confess, were his history as familiar to 
thee as it is to me.” 

* T would gladly hear it, good neigh- 
bour,” answered Carl, filling his glass. 

“ Nay, I cannot enter into details,— 
for these, probably, are known only to 
God and himself; but the outlines of 
the story, as told to me long, long ago, 
by one now no more, who knew the 
anchorite well, and in joy and sorrow 
served him faithfully, are these. Father 
Ambrose is a noble of the highest rank ; 
where born I was not informed, but in 
some land far distant from this our 
Saxony. LIlis wealth, too, was com- 
mensurate with his station; and he 
had earned a proud name in war. Of 
his personal advantages no mention 
need be made in the presence of any 
one that has ever seen him. Sucha 
wreck could not have been otherwise in 
its pride of might than magnificent. 
Carl, Father Ambrose loved—where he 
ought not to have loved. "Twas a 
fierce and uncontrollable passion ; and 
it led to broken vows, to sacrilege, to 
misery, to madness, and to death. 
There is blood upon the old man’s 
hand—the blood of his near kindred ; 
and the bones of the lady are immured 
in the dreary niche which formed her 
living tomb. What brain could bear 
up against such shocks, yet retain its 
self-possession? Reason forsook him, 
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and he continued as one possessed, till 
the Virgin appeared to him, and said, 
that she whom his devotion had tempted 
to her sin and her ruin was happy in 
heaven. Nay, it is not quite certain 
whether it were the Virgin that spake, 
or the unhappy lady herself; but the 
result was, that his senses returned, and 
that he devoted himself to a life of 
penitence and seclusion, such as for 
well nigh fifty years he has spent in 
this wilderness. His lordly possessions 
have all been made over to charitable 
purposes; a thousand masses yearly 
are said for the repose of the departed 
soul; and a hundred paupers are daily 
fed.at a table which his bounty has set 
forth. So at least said my informant, 
while at the same time he spoke to me 
of the hermit’s austere life; of his hair 
shirt ; of his pulse and water ; and his 
couch of roughly hewn branches— too 
short to permit his lying upon it at 
length, and abandoned four times every 
night, that beads may be told, and the 
penitential service gone through. Is it 
surprising that such a man should earn 
a large share of Ileaven’s favour? | tell 
thee, Carl, that I myself have known 
the paralytic cured at his intercession. 
Over the devils he exercises supreme 
control; and thou thyself canst testify, 
that even the outlaws and bandits that 
used to haunt the forest have grown 
tame and peaceable at his bidding. So, 
prithee, never sneer or speak lightly 
when Father Ambrose forms the topic of 
thy converse. I would that he were 
here; for, seeing that he has all along 
favoured thy suit, and possesses great 
influence with both mother and daugh- 
ter, methinks that his counsel might 
have weight in regulating the girl’s 
wishes, as I am sure his prayers would 
avail to restore her health.” 

“ Tf such would be the certain result 
of his visit,” replied Carl, “ I am sure 
that I should wish him here as heartily 
as you do; but I repeat, that I have 
my doubts of that man. It is true 
that you have known him longer and 
more intimately; still, when I see him 
making friends of the outlaws, and 
moulding them to his own purposes, 
so that I am threatened, for lack of oc- 
cupation, with a removal from my 
office, truly, friend Gaspar, you must 
excuse me if I suspect that he is not 
altogether such as you imagine. Be- 
sides, the very people in the town are 
all changed since he took to visiting 
the place so frequently. The priest 
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complains that the wakes and fairs 
are deserted; and as to processions, 
nobody thinks of attending them now, 
except the vergers and beadles.” 

« Well, well, friend Carl,” was the 
reply ; “ I have heard all this before ; 
yet I am well assured that Father Am- 
brose has more influence both with the 
Virgin and St. John than all the priests, 
ay, and bishops too, in the electorate, 
Therefore is he ever a welcome guest at 
the mill; and right glad should I be 
were he to make his appearance here 
this moment.” 

The words had scarce passed from 
the miller’s lips, when the tread of a 
solitary passenger sounded beneath the 
window-sill, and in a few seconds a 
rap struck upon the door. The com- 
mand to enter was obeyed, and Father 
Ambrose himself, arrayed as I have 
described in the previous chapter, stood 
upon the threshold of the chamber. 
His salutation was brief. “ Peace be 
to this house !” and the welcome offered 
to him by both host and hostess at 
once kind and profoundly respectful ; 
but he refused to be seated. 

“ Gaspar Housman,” said he, “ I 
have somewhat to say to thee alone.” 

The miller instantly took the lamp, 
and, conducting the anchorite into a se- 
parate chamber, left his wife and future 
son-in-law to amuse themselves as they 
best might, by gazing abroad upon the 
moonlight. He was absent nearly half 
an hour, and when he returned he 
came an altered man. His eye had 
lost its fever; the flush on his cheek 
was gone; and his temper, previously 
so irritable, and even austere, seemed 
gentle as that of an infant. But Father 
Ambrose was not with him. 

* Carl Forester,” said he in a low 
tone, “ my daughter is indeed sick with 
a very serious malady. The wedding 
may not take place on the morrow, I[ 
pray thee pardon me in this thing, but 
it is irremediable. Hie thee, therefore, 
to the town, and warn both minstrels 
and bridesmaids that the ceremony is 
deferred. Give this purse, also, to the 
priest, and beseech him to offer masses 
for a mind that is sore diseased.; for 
without his prayers and those of the 
church greater evil may yet befall. I 
commend thee to the keeping of all the 
saints ; and now, good night.” 

“ What means this?” exclaimed the 
forester, as he sprang to his feet. * What 
change has come over.thy dreams now, 
friend Gaspar? Are sueh the results 
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of a visit from Father Ambrose? By 
heavens, I will not endure it! Louise is 
not ill; thou saidst so thyself but a mo- 
ment ago; and mine she shall be on 
the morrow, or “s 

“ Carl,” replied the miller, with 
marked solemnity, “thou knowest that 
to see Louise thy wife is the one solitary 
object for which I have lived these six 
months back. Give me credit for a 
firmness that is not easily shaken ; trust 
me for a resolution which can never be 
overcome. I speak not of withdrawing 
my pledge; I ask but a brief delay ere 
it be redeemed ; and it is for thy sake, 
not less than for my own, that I do so. 
Depart in peace, and execute my 
wishes. In seven days’ time, at the 
furthest, thou shalt hear further of this 
matter.” 

There was an earnestness in the 
miller’s appeal which was not without 
its effect, even on the coarse and dogged 
nature of the man to whom it was ad- 
dressed. We stifled the rage which 
could not be entirely overcome, and 
even wrung the hand of Gaspar ITous- 
man when they parted ; but the squeeze 
resembled more the grasp which a foe- 
man interchanges with his enemy, than 
the greeting of friends. 

“TI obey thee, Father Gaspar,” said 
he; “ but, mark me well. E£yes will 
be upon thee and thine when thou 
least suspectest it. Not a word shall be 
spoken within or without thy dwelling 
that shall not be overheard; and if 
aught of foul play be intended, thou 
canst guess the rest. Carl Forester 
never sustained wrong without avenging 
it,—never uttered a threat that was not 
sooner or later accomplished.” 

So saying, the forester hurried out of 
the house, of which the inmates were 
left to their own reflections. 


Cuap. III. 


Midnight is close at hand, and Franz 
Brockhaus sits alone in a small arched 
chamber that is hewn out of the solid 
rock. To reach that giddy height, he 
has threaded the mazes of the Khuhstall 
forest, and clambered up a rude and 
steep ladder, which, reared from the 
extremity of a fissure, conducts Father 
Ambrose to and fro, alternately abroad 
and back to his dwelling on the bald 
gray hill alluded to in a previous chap- 
ter. A small lamp, suspended by an 
iron chain from the ceiling, renders ob- 
scurely visible each object within the 
compass of that narrow vault. There 
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is a rough deal table, an altar cut in 
the stone, a crud¢ifix, a skull, an hour- 
glass, a couch (if such it may be termed) 
composed of untrimmed Snate of 
oak;’a rosary, and a pitcher of water. 
A book of devotions lies upon the altar, 
fastened with silver clasps; while a 
large Hebrew Bible, in vellum binding, 
rests on the log which for fifty years 
has served Father Ambrose as a pillow. 
There, then, sits Franz Brockhaus, gaz- 
ing forth from time to time across the 
wilderness far, far beneath him; over 
which the moon sheds her silver light, 
unobscured even by a gossamer cloud. 

“What have I done?” exclaimed 
he, at length, after a long and anxious 
silence. Why took I the oath? De- 
voted as I am to the service of my 
master, and ready, the Lord knoweth, 
to die for the truth, why oppress my 
soul with this additional bondage, 
which ueither mine nor the maiden’s 
situation rendered necessary? Is it 
not written, ‘Swear not at all?’ Yea, 
and have I ever spoken to her other- 
wise than as to a sister? Have I ever 
thought of her except as a friend ? 
As a sister and a friend?—ah! no, 
no, no! A sister standeth not be- 
tween a man and his Maker; a friend 
dwelleth not all day long in a friend’s 
memory. Lath the old man seen fur- 
ther into the state of our souls than 
our own eyes could penetrate? What 
said he? and how runs the vow? 
‘ Swear that she shall never be to thee 
more than she is at this moment, till 
the tyranny of these evil times be over- 
past.’ Yea, it ran even thus, and its 
meaning is—I cannot tell what. I 
am bewildered; [ am lost in uncer- 
tainty. Would that the old man were 
come, that so we might hold com- 
munion together; and my mind be 
set at rest touching the events of the 
morrow.” 

Thus mused aloud the Leipzig stu- 
dent, as he sat on the anchorite’s couch, 
and looked through the aperture that 
served for a door to the cell, across 
glade and hollow, towards the preci- 
pices of the Lesser Winterberg. Tis 
pale face he turned up occasionally 
towards the heavens ; not despairingly, 
for his faith was strong; nor yet with 
cheeks flushed, or brow overshadowed, 
as is apt to be the case when any 
violent passion has gained the mastery 
over us; yet there was a restlessness 
in his eye, which spoke of a spirit by 
no means at ease with itself, and 
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quick and prompt was his recognition 
of the form which at length emerged 
from beneath a thicket, and made for 
the fissure. 

“ He comes at last,” exclaimed the 
young man; “my prayer has been 
heard.” 

“ God have thee in his keeping, my 
son!’ said Father Ambrose, solemnly, 
as he gained the little cell; “God 
have thee in his keeping, now and for 
ever.” 

“ Amen, father,” replied Franz. 
“ Hath thy journey sped well?” 

“ Even as we could desire,”’ answer- 
ed the anchorite; “there will be no 
wedding to-morrow, nor any talk of 
such a procedure for some days to 
come.” 

“Now, the Lord be praised!” re- 
plied Franz. “ But how didst thou 
manage this matter?” 

“The case was desperate, Franz ; 
and the remedy must needs be de- 
sperate also. I have denounced Louise 
as one whom there is reason to suspect 
of heresy.” 

“ What!” cried Franz, springing to 
his feet, “and given her up to per- 
secution. Father Ambrose, [ did not 
expect this at thy hands.” 

“Have patience, my son, and be- 
lieve that there are cases in which that 
which seemeth harsh to the interested 
and the partial, is merciful in itself. 
Naught hath been done which it was 
possible to leave undone. Not yet 
hath the denunciation gone further 
than to the private ear of Gaspar, 
whose love for Louise, albeit roughly 
shewn, is still that of a parent for 
his child. Mine was a visit of pro- 
fessed kindness; and I have con- 
sented to the unhappy man’s entreaty, 
to conceal the charge a space of seven 
days, during which the maiden shall 
come to me, that we may converse 
together on the state of her opinions. 
Meanwhile, rest thou here to-night ; 
For on the morrow it is necessary that 
thou betake thee to thy mother’s dwell- 
ing, there to abide till intelligence 
reach thee that the Lord hath need of 
thee. For the hour is near—ay, it is 
close at hand—when open testimony 


must be borne against the abominations _ 


of the land, and many hearts are pre- 
pared to receive the good seed, as 
soon as the hand shall be stretched 
forth to scatter it abroad. -Hie thee 
hence, then, betimes in the morning, 
to the faithful of whom thou wottest 
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in Tlernschreitchen, and give them 
timely notice, so that he that hath not 
a sword, may sell his garment and 
buy one.” 

“T am not, then, to see her, my 
father ?”’ demanded Franz, mournfully, 

“Thou hast sworn, my son, that 
thou shalt hold with the maiden no 
further communication till these evil 
times shall have passed away. I can- 
not release thee from this vow, for 
it is registered in heaven, and may in 
nowise be broken.” 

“ Nay, father, I swore only that she 
should not be to me more than she has 
heretofore been: I said not that we 
should hold no further communica- 
tion.” 

“ Franz Brockhaus,” replied the old 
man, laying his hand solemnly on the 
student’s shoulder, “ Beware how thou 
tamperest with an oath. It is no more 
possible for thee to meet Louise again, 
and to depart from her as thou art at 
this moment, than it is in my power 
to call back the years that have rolled 
over my head, and left me such as thou 
beholdest. The terms of thy vow may 
be as thou describest them, but have a 
care: no mortal ever yet presumed to 
approach the extreme verge of honour 
or of duty, who did not live to mourn 
that he had overpassed it.”, 

“Father, this is too much,” replied 
the student. Into thy hands I com- 
mitted myself, as far only as was con- 
sistent with the right of self-regulation 
which belongs to every freeman ; and 
the pledge thus given I seek not to 
withdraw. But thou exactest too much 
from me now. I must and will see 
Louise again, be the consequences 
what they may !” 

“Thou lovest the maiden with more 
than a brother’s love,” said the old 
man, mournfully. 

“ And what if [do?” was the reply. 
“Ts there aught in this which can 
convict me of sin? If she be the best 
and fairest of God’s creatures, may I 
notlove her? But it is not so, father. 
She is to me a sister and a friend, and 
so she shall continue—till—these— 
evil — times — be —overpast.” 

“ Aught that can convict thee of sin, 
my son?” replied the hermit, while his 
eye glistened, and his cheek lost for a 
moment its deadly pallor. “Far, 
far be it. Beautiful is love in its first 
impulses, beautiful and pure, so un- 
earthly, so devoid of selfishness, so 
much akin to the feelings of angels 
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and of God himself, that to speak of 
it as sinful were to utter blasphemy 
against Him whose goodness is over 
all his works! Beautiful is love in its 
first impulses. But go not thou be- 
yond them, One step further, Franz 
Brockhaus, and there is misery and 
shame, there is remorse and _ self- 
upbraiding, and worse —oh! worse a 
thousandfold than all!—there is the 
consciousness that suffering has fallen 
with accumulated violence, where least 
it ought, and least we desired it, to 
fall. All this, and more, must be the 
portion of him who yields himself un- 
wisely to the guidance ofa passion that 
accords not with the high destiny 
which the Lord hath appointed him to 
fulfil. Look at me, Franz, and judge 
whether I speak the truth. Behold 
the wreck of what was once a man— 
worn down with humiliation and bitter 
agony,—driven in youth itself, from 
country and kindred—mine active 
duties neglected — my part not played 
out where Providence had cast it—a 
solitary in this howling wilderness— 
useless for many years, ay, worse than 
useless — till the light broke in, at last, 
upon my darkness, and, at the eleventh 
hour, the vineyard gate was opened. 
Now came I hither. Take heed, then, 
lest, in this the eventful hour of thy 
career, thou, too, be turned aside from 
the path which the finger of heaven, 
not mine, hath pointed out, and which 
thou hast received thy commission to 
follow. With sin I charge thee not; 
but, for my sake, for thine own sake, 
for the sake of the great cause to which 
thou art devoted, read thou thine oath 
as I have read it; and hie thee to thy 
mother’s dwelling, there to abide till the 
appointed time come, and thou receive 
thy summons. Wilt thou obey me 
even in this, oh! my son, cruel as the 
wrench may be to thy natural weak- 
nesses and feelings ?” 

“Father, 1 will obey,” replied the 
young man, overawed by the energy 
of the anchorite’s manner, and resolute, 
at least for the moment, to adhere to 
the determination. “1 depart forth- 
with; and, oh! let thy prayers ascend 
for me unceasingly, that { may have 
strength in this terrible struggle to 
hold myself upright, so that neither 
the frailty of the flesh, nor the way- 
wardness of the human spirit, lead me 
into a forgetfulness of my duty. Fa- 
ther, thy blessing, and I hie me to 
ny home.” : 


, 
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“ My blessing and my prayers are 
ever thine,” replied the old mau, as he 
laid his hand solemnly on the student’s 
head. But he made no effort to detain 
him ; on the contrary, he smiled when 
the latter looked up from the ladder, 
as if seeking even then to be accosted. 
And the student springing down, the 
cell in the rock was left to the occu- 
pation of its lonely owner. 

“He is gone, and my spirit goeth 
with him,” said Father Ambrose, as 
he watched the form of Franz Brock- 
haus disappear in the depths of the 
forest. “Oh, highly favoured youth, 
to have received, in the morning of 
thy days,a knowledge of the truth, with 
the power and the will to spread it 
wide around thee! Bright and glorious 
is thy destiny! Beset it may be with 
numerous difficulties for a season, but 
in the end how fertile of honour and of 
happiness! In thee, mine eyes behold 
God’s chosen instrument, lifted above 
the feelings and the passions of the 
flesh, unencumbered by worldly cares, 
unshackled by worldly trammels, the 
preacher of righteousness in a land of 
sin, the champion of the Gospel, whose 
word had ceased to be heard. And it 
is from me that thou hast received thine 
impulse. Ay, here then, at last, my 
soul hath found a green spot on which 
to repose. J have given thee to Hea- 
ven ; and for this, Heaven will pardon 
my sin, though it be great. But is all 
this certain? Yea, verily, it is certain. 
What though the struggle of human 
weakness with spiritual strength be 
yet in progress, the strength that 
cometh from on high shall prevail. 
He hath sworn, and will not deviate 
from his vow, let the immediate sacri- 
fice be what it may. Aha! sacrifice, 
said I? a sacrifice now — now, in their 
altered circumstances, when the maid- 
en’s faith is as our faith, and her soul 
is knitted to his by bonds more deli- 
cate than those that belong to earth? 
Am I justified in exacting such a 
price? While yet she lay in the 
depths of corruption, to hinder their 
union was my duty ; for [ had trained 
him up to one end, and the love that 
existed between them stood opposed 
to it. Therefore have I encouraged 
her father to press the match with 
Carl, brutal though he be. But now — 
yea, even now— Franz must yield to 
no human weakness. Free of soul, 
he shall go forth to the battle, which 
already cometh up with the breeze, 
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for all his energies will be needed to 
carry him through triumphantly. And 
the girl, what is to become of her? 
For seven days she is to be at my 
disposal. There is time enough in six 
days; and it shall be done. My sis- 
ter, my dear, dear sister, will afford her 
an asylum; and then, when the evil 
days are gone Well, well, man 
seeth but a brief space before him, and 
the issues are in the hand of Heaven. 
Therefore bend I my knee and pray 
that over the fearful past the pall of 
oblivion may be thrown, and that the 
future may redound to His glory, in 
the well-being of my fellow-creatures.” 

The old man knelt before the altar, 
and bowed himself devoutly to the 
crucifix; but he prayed only with his 
mind. His lips moved not at all, yet 
the lamp grew pale in the growing 
light of the morning, ere he rose from 
his knees, and lay down upon his 
couch. 


Cuap. IV. 


Two days had elapsed since the 
occurrence of the events described in 
the preceding chapter; and the night 
was closing on the evening of the third, 
when Franz Brockhaus quitted his seat 
in the garret at Hernschreitchen, which 
served him as a study, and threw his 
mantle over his shoulder. He turned 
towards the door, as if to quit the 
apartment, when suddenly his father’s 
sword, which hung upon a peg in the 
wall, attracted his attention, and he 
took it down. 

“The soldier’s hand hath wielded 
thee in a cause that was not holy,” 
said he, addressing the weapon, “ why, 
then, should I hesitate to gird thee 
on? Come thou to my side. He 
that goeth forth in defiance of his 
plighted troth, had best go armed ; 
for where the conscience is clouded, 
dangers seem ever present, even in 
situations less perilous by far than 
mine.” 

So saying, the young man drew the 
belt around his waist, and descended 
the stairs. But he did not pass forth 
unobserved : his mother met him with 
extended arms; and he leaned upon 
her shoulder. 

** What seekest thou abroad at this 
hour, my son? The faithful hold no 
meeting to-night : whither goest thou ?” 

“ Do not ask me, my mother,” re- 
plied Franz. “I have business in 
hand to-night which concerns myself 
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alone; yet it is important business, 
too, and may not be impeded. I pray 
thee, let me go, for the time wears 
apace.” 

“Thou hast been restless and uneasy 
these two days, Franz; more restless 
and uneasy than is thy wont. Do not 
conceal the cause of this from thy 
mother.” 

“T have nothing to disclose, mo- 
ther; nothing to hide. Let me pass, 
and I will return to thee ere long.” 

She did lethim pass. The widow 
gazed in her son’s face with a full 
eye, till the tear, breaking loose, rolled 
over her cheek. He kissed it off af- 
fectionately, and was gone. 

“The path is steep, the night is 
dark, and the wind moans heavily 
among the trees. So much the better. 
Every thing in outward nature corre- 
sponds with the state of my own mind. 
Every thing around me is gloomy and 
sad, as my own prospects. That cruel 
oath, why was it taken? It hangs 
like lead upon my heart, and presses 
it to the dust. Nay, nay, let me not 
reason thus. The oath, whether kindly 
meant or not, was spoken in the con- 
fidence due to one on whom, from 
boyhood, I have leaned, as on my 
guardian angel. Ay, and it was meant 
in kindness. He would not wantonly 
inflict pain; his object is to avert an 
imaginary evil. Moreover, he mis- 
takes my character entirely. Shall I 
be less zealous in the mighty cause, 
after my anxiety on this score has 
been allayed? Will not the opposite 
result ensue? As the case stands, my 
thoughts are all abroad. I know not 
what his views in reference to Louise 
may be: I am ignorant of her existing 
state, whether it be one of contentment 
or of misery. How is it possible, amid 
cares so instant and so pressing, to 
devote my energies to the work for 
which I am destined? Besides, I did 
not understand the vow as debarring 
me from the degree of intercourse 
which used, in former days, to subsist 
between us. It is a forced interpret- 
ation that would carry it thus far, and 
based, too, on grounds altogether de- 
lusive. Not safe! Wherefore not 
safe? Am I not master of myself! 
Is not she pure, and holy, and con- 
fiding? What evil can possibly result 
from such communications as alone we 
seek to hold? I acted weakly in 
assenting to his view of the matter at 
all; I should be weaker still, were 
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I to adhere to a promise that never 
ought to have been made. Besides, 
I will see her only once, merely to 
assure her that by me her appeal has 
not been neglected; and that, come 
what will, there is at least one heart 
among men that beats in unison with 
hers;—one arm that will defend her. 
I am right! I am right! and the 
moaning breeze and the darkening sky 
are omens not of ill, for they tend to 
cast around us a deeper shade, and 
to assure us of a blessed meeting, and 
a happy parting. 

Thes an with himself a youth 
whose faculties were too acute, whose 
principles were too correct, and his love 
of truth too well grounded, not to be 
conscious all the while that his reasoning 
wasunsound. For good or for evil he 
had pronounced a vow which he was 
now about deliberately to violate; and 
not all the sophisms to which strong 
inclination gave birth, sufficed to assure 
him that he could do so and be in- 
nocent. Alas! is it not always thus 
when passion and principle stand op- 
posed to one another? Always so, at 
least, during that perilous season when 
passion is to the human heart the 
mainspring of its movements. Who 
that has passed that season would 
desire to live it over again? For 
though the joy be intense, intense is 
likewise the suffering — and joy, as all 
experience proves, is but a fleeting 
treasure, whereas suffering abides with 
us for ever. Therefore were Franz’s ef- 
forts unavailing to silence the still small 
voice which spoke unceasingly, though 
it spoke in vain, He could not even 
withdraw from it entirely his at- 
tention ; and he pressed forward, there- 
fore, the slave of feelings too much at 
variance among themselves to leave so 
much as the semblance of peace within 
his bosom, 

The night wasconsiderably advanced 
when he gained the ridge, and began 
to descend into the forest ravine which 
interposes between the hills of Hern- 
schreitchen and the Khuhstall. Long 
before he reached the latter point, dark- 
ness had covered earth’s surface ; and 
it was of the most sable kind, for 
neither moon nor stars could penetrate 
the curtain of dense clouds by which 
the entire face of the sky was over- 
spread. It would be hard to say how 


far the wanderer’s spirits were, or were 
not, operated upon by the impenetrable 
Pro- 


gloom that was around him. 
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bably, such gloom was not without its 
effect—for when our minds are ill at 
ease, and especially if conscience be 
our tormentor, total darkness has 
sometimes a strange effect upon us — 
but it is certain that when a gleam of 
light suddenly shot from the cell of 
Father Ambrose, he started, as if a 
spirit had spoke to him. 

How strange that a circumstance, in 
itself so unimportant, should have 
caused his breath to come thick, and 
his pulse to cease! Yet so it was: 
he gazed for an instant, and then he 
sprang forward at an accelerated pace, 
as if he had been fleeing from a mortal 
enemy. 

The clouds have rolled partially 
away, and the dark blue sky shines 
out here and there, thickly bespangled 
with stars; over which, however, the 
breeze carries, from time to time, a 
fresh, though not so dense a covering. 
The boughs are waving with a melan- 
choly sound, and the rush of the 
Kirnitsch, as it breaks over the mill- 
race, speaks to the ear of the listener 
in tones of the deepest sadness. And 
there is one who listens to the natural 
music of stream and breeze, in a frame 
of mind well fitted to drink in their 
saddest melody. From her lattice 
Louise looks forth, gazing with upiurn- 
ed eye upon the heaven, which seems 
to have forsaken her, and casting many 
a bitter thought upon past and future, 
that are to her at this moment alike 
barren of comfort. 

“Oh, that 1 might cease to be!” 
cried the broken-hearted girl. ‘* For- 
gotten in my hour of need by him 
whom my soul trusted ;—my prayer un- 
answered, my cry disregarded ;—why is 
life prolonged to one for whom it has 
no blessings in store? Why may I 
not lay down my head and die?” 

“ Louise, mine own Jouise,” re- 
plied a voice, the tones of which sank 
like a well-known melody into her 
heart. 

She started to her feet. She thrust 
her swanlike neck from the window, 
and there, beneath the shelter of a 
spreading oak, stood one, whom, even 
in the gloom of midnight, she could not 
for a moment mistake. 

“Gracious God! is it thou?” ex- 
claimed she, in an audible whisper. 

“Tt is even so, Louise,’’ answered 
Franz. “Come to me if it be pos- 
sible, only for one moment. Let me 
speak but one sentence in thine ear, 
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I have much to say, and thou to hear. 
Come to me if it be possible.” 

She has withdrawn from the lattice, 
and for an instant or two all around 
the mill is silent. Franz holds his 
breath to listen, and strains his eye- 
balls, now accustomed to the darkness, 
till presently a light footfall sounds 
upon the sward, and a form passes, 
like the shadow of a dream, from the 
cottage. In an instant the lovers are 
locked in the embrace which, trans- 
itory though its rapture be, repays 
them for days and weeks of suffering. 
No word is spoken, no ejaculation is 
uttered, but in silence the spirit of 
each holds commune with the spirit of 
the other. At length, the faculty of 
speech returns, and such questions are 
put, and such replies made, as those 
alone could value were they recorded, 
by whom the record is least needed, 
perhaps, least desired. 

** Mine own Louise, mine own, my 
beautiful !” 

What music in the intonation that 
gave these simple words their being ! 
what deep, deep meaning in their 
simplicity! Yet they called forth for 
a time no reply. Her forehead was 
upon his shoulder, her eyes were 
closed, her lips moved not, but her 
soul was in heaven. 

They rouse them from this trance of 
trvest and tenderest affection. They 
glide slowly from beneath the oak, and 
passing over the intervening space of 
meadow, are overshadowed by the 
pine forest. 

“ A little further still; a few paces on, 
and our old trysting place, the rock on 
which we have so often sat, is won. 
There we may venture to unburden 
our hearts to each other. There you 
will tell me all that has befallen or 
threatens ; and there I will shew you 
that not by me was mine own Louise 
forgotten, albeit mine absence may 
have given pain or excited surprise to 
more than thyself.” 

They gained the well-known spot. 
It is a flat stone, a sort of natural 
couch, overcanopied by the tall rock 
into which it is indented, with a 
sort of verdure of green sward spread 
out before it, and a screen of birch and 
pine-trees enclosing it on every side. 
They sat down; his arm around her 
waist, her hand locked in his; and 
knew not that minutes were growing 
into hours, while yet the ostensible 
business which they proposed to setile 
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had been left untouched. Theirs was, 
indeed, the outpouring of pure and 
delicate minds. What were vows to 
Franz at this moment? or the import 
which they bore either in his own mind 
orin thatof another? Of what thought 
Louise, but of the blessed conscious- 
ness that once again the arm supported 
her, while grasping which she knew 
neither fear nor sorrow? Alas! alas! 
that moments such as these should 
steal so readily from us. Yet so it 
was. They two told a thousand tales 
of tenderness; they no longer pro- 
fessed to feel as brother and sister; the 
truth, long known to each, was now 
the common property of both, and 
they were happy; when a low rustling 
in the underwood startled them. 

“ Hush !” whispered Louise, “ heard 
you not something move?” 

“It was but the wind among the 
branches,” replied Franz; “ we have 
not noticed that, though the clouds are 
dispersing, the breeze grows fresher.” 

“There, again,” exclaimed Louise, 
throwing herself involuntarily upon her 
cousin’s bosom. Oh! fatal moment! 
For at the instant, a bolt from a cross- 
bow rushed through the air, and qui- 
vered in the maiden’s heart. 

Franz heard the deadly plunge. He 
felt the warm tide gush out upon his 
hand; he saw her sink lifeless to the 
earth. He uttered a wild cry, and 
sprang to his feet. A man stood be- 
fore him, whom, even in the gloom, 
he recognised as Carl the forester, and 
in his hand was the fatal weapon. 
There was no time given for defiance 
or preparation for battle ; Franz’s 
sword was bare, it flashed like a 
meteor in the air, and the next in- 
stant was sheathed in the forester's 
bosom. Twice—thrice—was the thrust 
repeated, and the dead body, spurned 
by the foot of the slayer, rolled over 
the gentle declivity. But what to Franz 
was the sense of gratified revenge? 
He flew to Louise; he lifted her head 
from the earth; she breathed not, she 
moved not; there was no pulsation in 
her heart, and the blood still welled 
from her side in a dark warm tide. 
Madness was in his brain. He laid 
her upon the bench, and plunging into 
the forest, was seen no more for many 
days afterwards. 

There was grievous moaning at the 
mill for the death of Louise; there 
were vigorous efforts made to dis- 
cover the murderer of her and of Carl 
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the forester. It does not appear that 
the latter were successful, for Franz 
could not be found, far or near; and 
though suspicion rested upon him, at 
least, in one quarter, the world knew 
nothing of it. On the contrary, Gas- 
par Llousman became, after his terrible 
bereavement, an altered man. He 
mourned for his daughter like one 
that cannot be comforted, and found 
no resting place for the sole of his 
foot. As to Franz, he appeared not 
on the stage till after the war con- 
sequent upon the progress of the Re- 
formation began; and then he fought 
in every skirmish with the desperation 
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of one who seeks to win, not victory 
for his friends, but death for himself. 
And he found it at last. 

Father Ambrose again quitted his 
cave, as soon as the tragedy of the 
mill was made known to him, and 
went—no one knew whither. 

Such is the melancholy incident 
that has given its name to a stone 
which the curious traveller may yet 
see not far from the Khuhstall. A sad 
tale, yet well known upon the spot, 
and told to every stranger who is for- 
tunate in the choice of his guide, and 
sits with him to rest under the canopy 
of the Maidschenstein. 


“‘ LITTLE MEN AND LITTLE MEASURES,” 


THE MARQUESS OF NORMANBY. 


Tur Melbourne cabinet generally is 
denominated, with perfect truth and 
correctness, the O'Connell cabinet ; but 
there are some members of it who seem 
peculiarly allied to the great mendicant 
demagogue, and who are, in fact, the 
chief links of connexion between him 
and the administration. Of these, the 
Marquess of Normanby is one. It ishe 
who forms in O’Connell’s eyes the chief 
ornament of the administration; it is 
he who is placed in the vanguard of the 
semi-Popish and Liberal array, and who 
is expected most closely to follow the 
direction of the genuine Popish party. 
With an obedience which in some cases 
would be highly creditable, he labours 
in this enviable vocation, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all those who cla- 
mour for a dissolution of a connexion 
between Ireland and England. No 
encomium is considered too high for 
him by the priesthood ; no praise too 
lofty can be vouchsafed by Archbishop 
M‘llale; and certainly no huzzas can 
be sufficiently loud from the mob, 
whose relatives he has released from 
gaols, or provided for in government 
places. The ministerial press sings 
forth his titles to popularity; the hacks 
of government within parliament and 
throughout the land echo the lauda- 
tions; and thus all reasonable doubts 
as to his policy, all questions as to its 
success, are completely silenced by the 


rapturous and noisy applause of the 
interested and selfish. But, after all, 
Who is this Lord Normanby — this 
Corypheus of Liberalism? Is he some 
eminent statesman, who, having proved 
his great capacity, has at length con- 
descended to apply it to the mamoge- 
ment of Ireland?! [s he some man of 
high and sterling reputation, in whom 
the whole population is constrained to 
repose implicit confidence? Or is he 
a man well acquainted with Ireland, 
deeply versed in her history, experienced 
in his judgment, and calm and tem- 
perate in his views? Far from it. Ilis 
history is soon told, and his position in 
the nation may be very easily under- 
stood from it, without very particular 
investigation or reflection. 

The first of the family was a certain 
Sir Constantine Phipps, lord-chancellor 
of Ireland under James If. This man, 
with Lord Tyrconnell and Sir Stephen 
Rice, chief baron of the Exchequer,* 
the ancestor of the present chancellor of 
the exchequer, was employed as the 
court instrument to abolish the Pro- 
testant establishment, and to restore 
Popery. He failed in the attempt, and 
was impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, with his colleagues ; but having 
succeeded in securing some property, 
by means which fortunately escaped a 
scrutiny, he laid the foundation of “a 
family ;” but it was reserved for the 


* It is a singular coincidence, that the Marquess of Normanby has lately given the 


post of chief-baron to Mr. Wolfe, a Roman Catholic. 


It is now Phipps, Wolfe, and 


Plunkett against Protestantism; but, though some of the names are altered, the 


officers are the same who in James’s days attacked the constitution. 








last peer, an Ultra-Tory, one who 
lived and died a pensioner, to secure, 
in 1812, an English earldom, which 
lately has been changed into the poor- 
est of the marquisates by the Whigs. 
The subject of our present article 
bloomed forth into a public man first, 
from his notoriety as the writer of 
Yes and No, Matilda, the Contrast,— 
three had, and now nearly forgotten, 
novels; and then as the prince of pri- 
vate theatrical performers. He entered 
parliament, declared himself a Radical 
Reformer, and wearied the house and 
the people with many exceedingly long 
speeches, which placed him in the very 
lowest rank of public speakers. When 
Lord Grey came into office, in 1830, 
his lordship was entirely neglected,— 
no office was given him, no notice 
whatever was taken either of those 
astonishing abilities which the Radicals 
profess to have discovered in him, or of 
that statesmanship which the Irish Re- 
pealers so enthusiastically extol. But 
at length pity accomplished what re- 
spect failed to secure; and, in consi- 
deration of the state of his finances, and 
his use/essness in the House of Lords, 
he was shipped off to Jamaica, as go- 
vernor, with a snug salary of about 
6000/. per annum. In that office, it 
appears, he totally and lamentably 
failed ; though at first the Anti-slavery 
Society declared its complete approba- 
tion of all his proceedings. By the 
Emancipation-act of 1833 it was pro- 
vided, that no part of the 20,000,000/. 
should be paid until such regulations 
had been made by the local legislatures 
as would afford, in the opinion of the 
governor in council and the home ad- 
ministration, a sufficient guarantee for 
the protection of the poor apprentices. 
It was, therefore, Lord Normanby’s 
duty to have insisted on adequate pro- 
visions for this object, and to have re- 
commended the colonial secretary not 
to sanction any that did not seem amply 
to effect it. But his liberal lordship 
accepted terms confessedly disadvan- 
tageous to the negroes ; he allowed the 
money to be paid on those terms, and 
the natural consequence has been, the 
oppression of the apprentices, the con- 
tinuance even of female flogging, and 
the renewal of agitation for their im- 
mediate emancipation. In their wis- 
dom, the men who have since dis- 
turbed the country (the Broughams 
and O’Connells included) considered 
with Lord Normanby, and perhaps 
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chiefly on his authority, that all needful 
securities for the apprentices had been 
obtained ; and they forthwith hailed his 
returned from Jamaica with delight, 
and pronounced him worthy of all pos- 
sible honour. Accordingly, when Lord 
Grey retired from office, and Lord 
Duncannon, from being lord privy seal, 
was named, in Lord Melbourne’s place, 
secretary for the home department, 
Lord Normanby was added to the ca- 
binet, and held Lord Duncannon’s 
former position. He continued in 
five months, and he had been in Ja- 
maica about a year and a-half; so that, 
altogether, his experience of office when 
he was appointed to the high post of 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland amounted to 
two years’ occupancy of pseudo-sine- 
cures. Nevertheless, the Whig-Radicals 
liberally gave him premature credit for 
all his intended Irish exploits and 
ability ; they proclaimed, to the great 
annoyance and manifest injury of their 
former viceroys, Lords Wellesley and 
Anglesea, that Ireland was now, for the 
first time in seven hundred years, to 
receive justice from her governor ; and 
the priests, with O’Connell and all the 
tail, hoisted him into popularity at 
once, and determined to use his weak- 
ness for their own aggrandisement. 

It soon became perfectly clear that 
the Lichfield House treaty had not 
been made without heavy concessions 
from the Whigs, and that one of these 
was the patronage of Ireland. Of 
those who voted for the repeal of the 
union, many were honoured with im- 
portant official stations ; and as this 
system has gone on ever since, we find 
that of the thirty-eight representatives 
who then proved themselves hostile to 
the British connexion, the following 
have been rewarded by the government, 
whose members, in 1833, denounced 
them in the king’s speech from the 
throne: — Mr. Shiel, commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital ; Mr. O'Connell, 
Colonel Butler, Sir Richard Nagle, 
restored to the magistracy from which 
Lord Anglesea had removed them ; 
David Roche, created a baronet; Mr. 
R. M. Bellew, created a baronet also ; 
Carew O'Dwyer, appointed a sti- 
pendiary magistrate; Mr. Kennedy, 
appointed chief commissioner of Cuba ; 
C. Fitzsimon, appointed clerk of the 
Hanaper Office; Mr. Lynch, now one 
of the masters in Chancery ; Mr. Lalor, 
made high-sheriff, successively in two 
years, of Carlow and Queen’s County ; 
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Mr. Finn, nominated a commissioner ; 
Mr. Vigors, nominated a commissioner 
also; and Mr, Cassidy, appointed a 
magistrate in opposition to the advice 
of the lord-lieutenant of his county. But 
this has not been all. Four judgeships 
have been vacant, and two have been 
filled by the Roman Catholics; the 
very important post of confidential 
legal adviser of Dublin Castle has been 
given to Mr. Pigott, the founder of the 
National Association, which Lord Mel- 
bourne himself condemned; the two 
successive attorneys-general, and the 
two following solicitors-general, have 
been Roman Catholics; and a very 
high office has been tendered to Mr. 
O'Connell himself. The bishopric of 
Killaloe has been given to Dr. Sandes, 
the tutor of Mr. Maurice O’Connell; 
the judgeship of the Admiralty Court 
has been conferred on Dr. Stock, who 
is now one of the Tail; one of the com- 
missioners for valuing tithes under the 
Tithe-act of last session is Mr, Blake, a 
Roman Catholic ; and the interference 
of the government with the patronage 
of the police force has been carried to 
such an extent, that its able director, 
Col. Shaw Kennedy, has been com- 
pelled to resign. Besides these cases, 
many more might be collected and 
named ofa similar character; but the 
fact of O’Connell’s supremacy in Irish 
patronage is so notorious, as to require 
no deep or laboured examination. And 
if this were all, we candidly own that 
we should very little heed it, and should 
be disposed merely to regard it as an 
insignificant attempt to bribe the Pro- 
testants, and an insufficient plan to sa- 
tisfy the Papists. But, in truth, it is 
not by any means the only source of 
complaint. Justice is denied, or its 
stream is corrupted, by the present ad- 
ministration. The bench of judges is 
insulted, and as far as possible rendered 
subject to government influence. Mea- 
sures are adopted that never were 
adopted before to destroy the power of 
the law, and to weaken the confidence 
of the people in its execution. 

In the first place, the high-sheriffs, 
who are the officers of the courts, and 
who are, in England and Ireland, no- 
minated by the judges, are now, in 
[reland, chosen, without regard to that 
nomination, by the myrmidons of 
O'Connell and the tools of Lord Nor- 
manby. Formerly, in the troubles of 
that country, the government certainly 
Was accustomed thus to act; but up- 
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wards of twenty years ago, Sir Robert 
Peel altered the system, adapting it 
entirely to the English method. From 
that time up to 1835, when Lord 
Normanby was appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant, the judges regularly nominated 
three high-sheriffs, and the privy coun- 
cil selected one. There were, how- 
ever, two exceptions to this rule, and 
two only: one when the Duke of 
Northumberland and Sir Henry Har- 
dinge were in Ireland. On that occa- 
sion, two of the three persons nomi- 
nated declined to serve, and their ex- 
cuses being sufficient, were discharged ; 
and the third having been implicated 
in some local disturbances, was at the 
time undergoing examination as to his 
magisterial conduct. The government 
was therefore obliged to pass by all 
the three gentlemen named by the 
judge ; but, in order to shew that they 
were uninfluenced by party motives, 
they actually named a political op- 
ponent, who had formerly been in the 
judge’s list for high-sheriff. In the 
other case, Lord Haddington was lord- 
lieutenant, and the Honourable Mr. 
Westenra was appointed high-sheriff 
of Monaghan. Subsequently, being 
requested to stand for the county, he 
applied, though a Whig, to the Con- 
servative lord-lieutenant for the re- 
scinding of the appointment, and Lord 
Iladdington consented ; but the other 
persons on the judge’s list being ab- 
sent, he was compelled to select a 
sheriff from the other county gen- 
tlemen. Such were the only two pre- 
cedents on which Lord Normanby 
could act ; yet he has, with a boldness 
and unscrupulousness which testify 
strongly to the character and source of 
the advice by which he was directed, 
gone so far as to pass entirely over 
the lists of the judges in no less than 
twenty-three cases, and has made ar- 
bitrary selections from them, that is, 
choosing the last-named gentleman in 
preference to the former ones, merely 
from his political sentiments, in nearly 
every otherinstance. And thisis Lord 
Normanby’s “strong and impartial” 
government! A government so strong 
that it is obliged to practise arts like 
these! so impartial, that it must needs 
have only partisans for administrators of 
the law and selectors of juries! 
Secondly, he has thought proper to 
travel through the country; and, as Sir 
Robert Peel declared, like no one but 
great King Grizzle in Tom Thumb, 
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has thrown open the prison doors. 
He visits Mullingar, and so intense is 
the joy, so wonderful the event, that it 
must lead to an act of favour which a 
queen of England does not perform 
even at her coronation. He goes else- 


where ; and, of course, the example of 


Mullingar is pleaded, and so once 
more the gates of the gaols are thrown 
open, and away go vagabonds and 
vagrants, ribbonmen and _pilferers ;* 
some of them having been committed 
for trial, which Lord Normanby inter- 
feres to prevent; some of them suffer- 
ing the awarded punishment, which 
his lordship, in open defiance of judge 
and jury, steps in to remit! For- 
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tunately, Sergeant Jackson, in 1836, 
brought all this before the House of 
Commons, and then the only defence 
attempted was prospective; namely, 
a humble promise that it should not 
occur again. Our readers may easily 
imagine what the effect of such a sys- 
tem has been: they can readily ima- 
gine that it has done very little to give 
discouragement to crime. Neverthe- 
less, the hirelings of the Whig-Radicals 
boast loudly and vehemently about the 
marvellous tranquillity the Marquess 
of Normanby has secured. A more 
ignorant or false pretence never was 
attempted as a palliation of the con- 
duct of a mischievous ruler. 


In 1823 the committals for crimes were 14,623 
Tn 1880 cccccccccccccccccccscccvce Lat 49 


Im 1831 cccccccccees 
ERAGE v6 casescvesss 
‘* An increase,” says the Standard, “ on the first period, of .. 


sina oan asap. as 
soebensesecna Been 


1,162 


An increase on the second period of no less than ....++++ 11,602,” 


Again, the number of crimes com- 
mitted, though very significant of the 
state of public affairs, would be 
but an imperfect testimony to the 
failure of Lord Normanby’s miserable 
policy, unless the worst kind of crimes 
had increased in proportion to the 
rest. But on referring to the Stan- 
dard’s most admirable analysis of the 
parliamentary returns, we find homi- 
cides have increased in one single year 
as follows :— 


Crimes, Homicides. 
1836 .. 23,891 620 
1837 .. 27,396 729 


An increase in one year of 102! So 
much for the tranquillity the Liberals 
have obtained ; and so much for their 
mode of administering the law to 
check crimes! But then, perhaps, it 
will be said that the committals for 
crimes having increased is a proof of 
government vigilance; and it will be 
hinted that convictions have increased 
also. Let the following return speak 
to the frivolousness of this idle and 
fallacious expectation ; our readers will 
see by it that those crimes, which are 
sufficiently bad to have called forth 
government proclamations, have, in 
500 cases out of 520, escaped detection 
and punishment—a fact we may de- 
clare unprecedented in the experience 
of civilised nations. 


* It must be observed, that of the men thus thrown upon the community, none are 


CRIMINAL PROCLAMATIONS, 


Rewards offered for the discovery 
of offenders in 1836-37 ....... 520 
Rewards claimed ...ccccccccses 19 
Leaving a balance of crimes un- 
punished, and offenders undis- 
ROUNINE Discncsedsancsdhenve S00) 


And, to place this matter in a still 
clearer light, we will add one more 
statement :— 


Committals in 1836 ...... 23,891 
Committals in 1837 ...... 27,396 


Increase of committals... 3,505 


Convictions in 1836 ...... 18,110 
Convictions in 1837 ...... 10,529 
Decrease of Convictions. 7,581 

So that as crimes have increased, 
punishments —that is, preventives— 
have decreased; or, in other words, 
the worse the people have been, the 
more encouragement have they receiv- 
ed to go on in the career of criminality. 
And this is Whig-Radical government! 
this is justice to Ireland! this is the 
oasis in the desert! the one bright 
spot in seven hundred years of mis- 
rule! Oh! successful, wise, and 
statesimanlike Marquess of Normanby ! 
We doubt much if it could have been 


legally qualified even to give evidence in a court of justice ; and certainly they are 


of a class very likely to be implicated in transactions requiring legal investigation. 
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possible to accomplish more effectually 
the ends of those whom you obey. 
They would be indeed ungrateful, if 
your praises were not continually in 
their lips—and in their lives. Truly, 
the Whig-Radical government, which 
started with such lofiy professions, has 
produced magnificent results, when the 
calendar of crime increases faster even 
than the police force, and when the 
only advocates of Lord Nermanby’s 
administration are those who profit by 
nothing so much as popular turbu- 
lence. It must be remembered, that 
in the late revision of the commission 
of the peace, seven hundred were 
omitted who were thought worthy to 
hold the office and to execute the 
duties of magistrates under all former 
governors. But Lord Normanby’s 
conscience is afflicted by the terrible 
evil of having these gentlemen for 
magistrates, because they are opposed 
in principle to ‘the people,” or are 
ministers of the Protestant church. But 
it grieves and disturbs him not at all to 
allow an O'Connell, a Cassidy, a Jones, 
or any other equally impartial person, to 
execute what is called “ justice.” These 
men, who have each been prosecuted, 
who have openly braved the law, who 
agitate and disturb whole districts, are 
quite good enough to be magistrates ; 
but then if there be an opportunity of 
displaying Whig impartiality, a blow 
is dealt to the Protestants, without any 
regard to their property, or past ser- 
vices, or experience; they are struck 
off by wholesale; insulted without 
scruple, and consigned over to the 
tender mercies and protection of Popish 
magistrates and Ribbon policemen. 
Colonel Verner, for giving a toast at a 
public dinner in Armagh, which of- 
fended the sensitive and highly peace- 
able repealers and rebels of 1798, was 
dismissed from the magistracy in Ty- 
rone; but agitators may sit on the 
bench, and leave it only to promote, 
by every species of violent language, 
excitement and tumults among the 
people, without one word of censure, 
or one whisper of reproof, from Lord 
Normanby, Lord Morpeth, or Lieu- 
tenant Drummond. 

If this system of government, how- 
ever, be not sufficient to entitle the 
present viceroy of Ireland to a very 
high place among “ little men”—a 
class in which eminence depends on 
the degree of littleness, so that the very 
smallest are the most distinguished — 
Wwe may turn for further information to 
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other matters, not less important. And 
first for the system of concession which 
his lordship has adopted. He has been 
now more than three years in office ; 
he has endeavoured to concede every 
thing desired ; he has abolished the 
Orange institution, proposed church 
spoliation, and inflicted great discou- 
ragements on Protestantism; he has 
done all the most unreasonable could 
expect. And we ask if these con- 
cessions have p:omoted contentment, 
or satisfied demand, or appeased any 
appetite for change? On the contrary, 
is it not undeniable that the moment he 
started the new principle of concession, 
the agitators commenced the plan of 
“ instalments?” The Appropriation- 
clause itself was to be but the first 
instalment of church property ; the pa- 
tronage of Ireland was deemed only 
the first instalment of power; and the 
Reform-bill was declared nothing but 
a stepping-stone to further innovations. 
And now, How is Ireland situated ? 
Is she calmed, is she contented, is she 
bound more closely to England? Let 
those who think so, who refuse to 
heed the warnings which every day 
affords, look well to the agitation 
against tithes which is now renewed — 
let them look curiously to the symp- 
toms of the decline of O’Connell’s in- 
fluence, and the rising of a still fiercer 
spirit of hostility to Protestantism and 
to this country. If it be replied that 
these arise from concessions not having 
been yet carried far enough, we answer, 
first, that the demands of the Irish are 
now greater than any party in England 
is prepared to concede, and, therefore, 
it is impossible to think that they can 
be satisfied —and, further, that Lord 
Normanby knows very well that he 
never had a chance of conceding 
enough to please the Repealers ; and, 
secondly, that Lord Normanby has only 
himself to blame if the House of Lords 
have thrown out his spoliation schemes, 
and his other democratic projects, be- 
cause he knew from the commencement 
of his administration that it was quite 
idle to propose them. He, therefore, 
has no right to say his expectations have 
been disappointed, or his schemes un- 
expectedly opposed. But he may pre- 
tend that his future legislation is cal- 
culated to obtain the beneficial results 
which, undoubtedly, his past proceed- 
ings have failed in obtaining. We be- 
lieve that he purposes to increase the 
grant to Mayncoth, and probably, in 
a short time afterwards, to pay the 
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Popish clergy. But, certainly, a plan 
more calculated to produce further 
claims, instead of quieting demands, 
never entered the brain of a short- 
sighted and weak-minded man. Is it 
to be supposed that, if the Popish 
clergy are paid at all, they will be 
content with less than they at present 
enjoy,—an average income of nearly 
300/. a-year, or with any thing short 
of a perfect equality with the clergy of 
the established church? And, even if 
this be obtained, we may go still fur- 
ther, and suggest that the past declara- 
tions of the priesthood clearly shew 
that something more will even then be 
wanted ; namely, the total destruction 
of the Protestant church. We believe 
that the result of Lord Normanby’s go- 
vernment will be nothing but the ex- 
tension and consolidation of the Popish 
party, the aggravation of their turbu- 
lence, and the accumulation of their 
demands. Nor can any other result 
be anticipated by men who have in- 
vestigated the past history of Ireland. 
Every thing unsettled when Lord Nor- 
manby undertook the government, will 
remain unsettled when he resigns ; for 
the poor-law is nothing but an experi- 
ment—the tithe question, the muni- 
cipal question, and the church question, 
are still agitated. The register remains, 
as it was, an immense manufactory of 
fictitious votes. The trade of the na- 
tion has been disregarded ; capital has 
abandoned the country, instead of en- 
tering it; and, in every respect, it is 
apparent that the people have gained 
nothing by the administration, which 
was commenced with extravagant pro- 
fessions of patriotism, and with mar- 
vellous promises of reforms. Lord Nor- 
manby has, we admit, deigned to pa- 
tronise the turf, and has had sundry 
quarrels — of a very viceregal character, 
no doubt—with the Jockey Club, and 
other important individuals of that de- 
scription ; and he has also thought pro- 
per to establish a new kind of court in 
Dublin, from which all the most emi- 
nent persons in the land, of course, 
absent themselves, leaving the enjoy- 
ment of hospitality to agitators and 
Popish archbishops. And he has done 
more. He has followed the Whigs in 
inventing jobs, and issuing commis- 
sions, and creating places. There are, 
therefore, some persons who have solid 


reasons. for praising his government, , 


for lauding a tranquillity which none 
else can discover, and for puffing up 
for their lord-lieutenant a popularity 
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which he has merited neither by his 
wisdom, his policy, nor his success. 

Much more, we believe, might be 
added concerning the stage-struck 
marquess; but it is not worth while 
to bestow on him a very close atten- 
tion. It would not be difficult to shew 
how little regard to economy he has 
displayed, and how little knowledge 
he has discovered of the character of 
the people he governs. But we refrain 
from commenting on facts, which are 
as notorious as they are disreputable. 
Perhaps the day may come when his 
lordship will be in a position more 
calculated to excite against him anxious 
and necessary hostility. He may, per- 
adventure, when Lord Durham and the 
Radicals obtain their day of power, 
be placed in a situation affording the 
means of effecting more permanent 
mischief than he can even now entail 
on the country. It will then be useful 
to warn all, who may be duped into a 
belief of his ability, against trusting him 
for a moment with any important part 
in the management of public affairs. 
At present, we own that it is scarcely 
fair to judge him harshly, seeing that 
he is but an instrument of others, who 
execute his duties without sharing the 
responsibility. We, therefore, will not 
consider his proceedings in Ireland 
more narrowly ; but we commend him 
to the consideration of our readers, as 
another specimen of modern rulers—as 
one who seems born chiefly to prove 
with how little wisdom the world is 
sometimes governed. In no other age 
could such a man have been chosen 
for the high post Lord Normanby holds 
—in no other age could a novelist 
have been selected to rule a people 
more difficult to guide than any in the 
British dominions. But in this age he 
has found his level, floating gaily on 
the surface with all the other fragile 
adventurers whom the slightest motion 
of the waters would threaten with ship- 
wreck. This is the period for the con- 
coction and the desertion of appropria- 
tion clauses—this is the time for a 
Spanish legion —for commissions at 
home, and petty rebellions in the co- 
lonies— for dictatorships abroad, and 
sedition at home; and therefore it is 
appropriate that men like Lord Nor- 
manby, men worthy of managing such 
mighty affairs, should share with Lords 
Palmerston, Glenelg, Durham, and 
John Russell, the glory and the profit 
of conducting public affairs. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE DOLLY DUSTER} 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS, NOTES, ETC., BY VARIOUS EDS. 


No. II. 


Nore sy Ep. No. 3. 
Oct, 25, 1858. 
Wirtu some surprise and much apprehension, I have just read the following letter 
(written on the back of a ‘ weakly dispatch” to Lord Yellowbelly). I at once 
lay it before the reader, merely noticing that, as its date implies, it was begun on 
the 5th, and appears to have cost the author twenty days’ work to finish. Its 
“ cacographical” purity, however, accounts for this labour. 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Reform Club, October 5. 

Sir,—A lady by the name of Duster has, I perceive, commenced the publication 
of her Memoirs in your Magazine. I very seldom read that miscellany, much 
more write in it; and must confess an extreme disgust at a report which has gone 
abroad that I myself am connected in any way with the Memoirs in question. 

May I request, sir, that you will contradict this rumour, which is likely seriously 
to injure me in the society in which I have at present the honour to move. A 
member of the club from which I address you this note, a partisan (as far as my efforts 
go) of ministers, a friend of the most celebrated literary men in England, it would 
ill become me to contribute to a miscellany like yours, or to attempt, by a stupid series 
of cacographical errors, to awaken the laughter of the public. A gentleman, sir, 
should never be a buffoon; it is a poor wit which is obliged to adopt such vulgar 
means for obtaining applause. In case you refuse the insertion of this letter, I need 
not say that I shall expect a very different species of satisfaction. I have the honour 
to remain, sir, your obedient servant, Fitzroy YELLowpLusn. 

P.S. (Private.) Haven’t I got on in spelling? Come and dine here some day: 
we let people in while the Irish members are out of town. I have got a novel in the 
style ofa certain friend of mine, for which I want to make some arrangements with 
you: it’s got poetry, classix, metafizzix, and is crammed chock full of bits of Greek 
play. Do you twig? 


Now, with Mr. F. Y.’s remarks on O. Y.’s Magazine I have nothing to do, 
though I must express my “ extreme disgust” at them. The gentleman appears 
to have left his gratitude in his yellow , when he exchanged them for the 
Reform trousers. I should like, however, to ask this late street-door grinder 
which of his literary friends discovered him in these “ Passages?” There is a 
certain member of his Club, who squints abominably, and I suspect he is the 
man. I know he once took Joe Hume for a humbug; and after that “comes a 
horse to be shaved.” 

But with respect to the “ lady” whose Diary has called forth Mr. Y.’s inky thumb. 
Our title ought to have shewn him that, though I am trying to make much of 
her, poor Dolly is no more! I am sure the fact must have escaped him, or this 
heavy blow from his Club would not have been inflicted. Nevertheless, I must 
add, were she alive, she would doubtless, like other ladies, rejoice at any 
opportunity of wearing the ; but to have it thought that she inhabited 
Mr. Yellowplush’s would indeed have warmed her heart, while she 
would feel bound to express her deep regret at the serious consequences to him 
such a mistake might incur. 











THE DUSTERIAN DIARY. He said, “ I like the Trish.” 
Turspay 18—. No sooner was dinner She said, “* Yes, Norah for that !” 
over to-day, than a scene commenced He said, “* What do you mean?” 
between Mr. and Mrs. ——; he all She said, “ You know.” 
the while as cool as a terrier’s nose, He said, “ I know! What have I to 
she growing warmer and warmer every do with Norah?” 
minute, like a dog-day morning. He She said, “ That’s what I want to 


asked for the Irish whisky; she said, know.” : 
the Scotch was better for him. He said, “ I'll have an explanation,” 
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She said, “ That's what J want.” 

He said, “ Then give me one di- 
rectly.” 

She said, “ You know J can’t.” 

He said, “ I beg it, madam, as a 
favour.” 

She said, “ Not the only favour, sir, 
you've begged of a lady; but [I am not 
so able or willing as Norah to grant 
it.” 

“ Madam,” said he, “ this is a base 
and false insinuation !” 

“ Sir,” said she, “ the insinuation 
is not all that’s base and false in the 
present company.” 

“ Mrs. - 
ashamed of you !” 

“ Mr. »” said she, “ that’s half 
way to being ashamed of yourself.” 

“ Madam,” said he, “ then I’ll leave 
the rest of the road to your ladyship.” 

“ Sir,” said she, “ I’ve arrived at the 
end of it; I am completely ashamed of 
your lordship.” 

** My dear,” said he, “ I hope you 
didn’t find it a difficult journey ?” 

“ Sir,” said she, “ it was all down 
hill.” 

* Madam,” said he, * you, who so 
much like to descend, must have found 
it pleasant travelling.” 

It is uncertain how long the firing 
of small shot would have continued, 
had I not unfortunately at this moment 
dropped one of the glasses I was put- 
ting on the table. The smash seemed 
the signal for a more vigorous engage- 
ment; and [ therefore quitted the 
room. * 

* Let me have some hot water!” 
bawled Mrs. , Stamping her foot, 
and glaring at her husband with eyes 
like fire. 

“ Let me have less noise!” cried 
Mr. , thumping the table, but evi- 
dently still as cool, and as little affected 
by her warmth, as a toad’s stomach by 
summer. 

“ Mr. »” said his wife, “ I will 
no longer submit to your vile treatment. 
Was it for this I shut my eyes and ears 
to all [ saw and heard of your faults 
before marriage — that I affected not to 
believe what was generally said of your 
shameful irregularities — that I have 
never since marriage alluded to your 
past follies, and endeavoured to per- 





said he, “I am 














suade myself you were guilty of no 
new ones ?” 

“Mrs, ——,” replied her spouse, 
again making the glasses nervous by his 
mock-energetic manner, “ Mrs, ——, 
you can please yourself about submit- 
ting to my ‘ vile treatment’ for another 
minute ; and as for your keeping your 
eyes and ears shut before marriage— if 
true, you have made up pretty hand- 
somely for it, by keeping your mouth 
open ever since.” 

“ It's false, you monster !” said she, 
feeling for her pocket handkerchief—or 
the poker, J am not sure which —“ you 
know not what I have suffered for you 
—many, many hours have I passed in 
silence, unable to speak or sleep.” 

“ Indeed !” returned Mr. , tak. 
ing out his snuff-box ; “ these curious 
hours, my dear, must have been while 
eating your meals: and when I’ve been 
out, too—for I'll swear, my love, you 
never found yourself in such an un- 
precedented difficulty when I was at 
home.” 

“ Inhuman wretch!” she continued, 
grinding her teeth —* Oh, that ever I 
should have tied myself to such a 
brute! But, Mr. , you may jeer, 
you may jeer—it shall not last long— 
you shall yet find I have a spirit, and 
am not to be trodden upon— you vile, 
unfeeling, immoral man !” 

“ Tm-mo-ral m-a-n !” said Mr. z 
slowly. ‘ My dear, that sweet temper 
of yours is the parent of more immo- 
ralities and sins than the inventor of 
picking pockets. Unfeeling, immoral! 
Why, Mrs. , your amiable temper 
has indeed done its best to make me 
miserable ; and as Misery and Wicked- 
ness are twin sisters, and generally go 
hand in hand, it was hardly likely I 
could avoid the one when introduced 
to the other [here he yawned]. But 
you see, madam, it was you, you, 
who did me the honour [here he made 
a bow] to bring them in my way; and 
now, alas! you are envious and jealous 
of them, as you are of every soul I even 
look upon.” [Here he gazed at himself 
in the glass. ] 

“ Jealous! jealous! am I?” and, 
gulping down her grog, bang went the 
tumbler at Mr. ; but he not being 
so big-headed as she thought, it missed 




















* It will, perhaps, puzzle some commonsense readers to see how Dolly could 
take down what passed during her absence. This instance, however, is not half so 
surprising as some that occur further on; but diaries would now be dull without 
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him, and went through the old-fashioned 
looking-glass that had belonged to her 
great-grandmother. This added cha- 
grin to her anger ; but she tried to dis- 
guise it. ** Is it jealousy I feel? she 
continued, curling her lip like a sofa- 
scroll reversed ; ‘“ jealousy, indeed ! 
Ha, ha! No, Mr. , it is not jea- 
lousy, but every other feeling of an in- 
jured woman [here she wiped her eyes]. 
For such a villain I can only feel pity, 
horror, grief, dismay, disgust, contempt 
—in one word, hatred ——” 

“ Malice, and all uncharitableness,” 
added Mr. , pulling up his shirt- 
collar; “ very lady - woman - wifelike, 
amiable, sweet, tender sentiments !” 

“ Aggravating scoundrel !”” screamed 
Mrs. ; and at one fell swoop she 
cleared the mantel-shelf of all its cu- 
rious knick-knacks — fairy tea-cups, 
glass couches, ivory ships, china shep- 
herdesses and cats, all went to the dogs 
together ; and with them what rather 
galled Mr. , namely, all the tiny 
innocent Indian idols given him by the 
captain’s lady! When he looked down 
and saw his little household gods thus 
shivered about his hearth, it almost 
overcame the northpole coolness of his 
temper. But catching his wife’s eye 
on the broken looking-glass, he said, 
with a smile of satisfaction, “* My dear, 
I apprehend we are mutual sufferers ?” 

“ Mutual fools!” bawled his wife, 
looking round for another smash ; and 
Mr. , observing her eye fixed on 
his glass, snatched it up, drank off his 
grog with a smack of his lips, and then 
whispered in his peculiar way to him- 
self, * "Twould have spoilt the carpet, 
by gum!” 

“Twill not spoil you, you sot!” 
returned his wife, dropping down in 
her chair with a bump that shook the 
house. 

“T hope not, my dear, for your sake,” 
he replied, with a sigh and a cough. 

“For my sake, you drunkard! [ 
suppose it is for my sake you lead the 
life of a detestable great brute ofa fish, 
swallowing every thing that comes in 
your way, you ugly, enormous whale !” 

“If Lam a whale, my dear, I hope 
I shall never meet with you for a 
Jonas: with all my ability in that way, 
it would be no joke to swallow you, 
my love.” 

“ Joke !—no, it should be no joke, 
Mr. ,’ said she, shaking her head 




















at him. 
“ I know it, my dear. 
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not only take care to upset my stomach 
long before the three days expired, but, 
what is worse [here he looked at the 
fragments on the floor], my butler 
would find nothing whole in my pantry 
for his use when you left.” 

* You heartless, sneering brute! 
how long am I to sit and hear these 
insulting taunts ?” shouted Mrs. : 
rising and going towards him in a most 
menacing way. ‘“ If you provoke me 
much more, you base man! I neither 
know nor care what may be the end 
of this disgraceful uproar you have 
raised.” 

“ Ihave raised! hem!” whispered 
Mr. to himself. Then, looking 
towards the door, he pretended to rise, 
but she made a spring. 

** No, no, you cowardly brute! you 
shall not escape me!” and in an in- 
stant, with a kick, she sent her footstool 
clean into the china cupboard; and 
then away flew the table sprawling, 
legs uppermost, over to the other side 
of the room—the bottles and glasses 
upon it, like true emissaries of evil, 
immediately dispersing themselves in 
small divisions in various directions, 
while the brandy and whisky, like 
rogues as they are, ran away with the 
wine. She paused a moment, then 
bang went an arm-chair after the table, 
upsetting a smaller one in its course ; 
which also falling legs upwards, whack 
went another chair at its shins: all 
which performance Mr. witnessed 
with as much calmness and unconcern 
as if he were a cabinetmaker. Mrs. 
saw this, and was the more en- 
raged. She determined, therefore, to 
make a climax; and looking real 
slaughter at her husband, she made a 
desperate attempt to get a grip of him 
across the confused outworks she had 
thrown up between them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, just as the tips of her 
fingers touched him, and promised the 
consummation of her hopes, down she 
fell with a crash, in a Hottentot posi- 
tion, amongst the shattered furniture, 
and smash went legs and arms —of the 
chairs — beneath her. This was a most 
unlooked-for and undignified cata- 
strophe, and evidently disconcerted 
the heroine—who, however, seized 
one of the broken legs, belaboured 
about her for a minute, and then once 
more took aim at Mr. ’s cranium ; 
but, missing again, the leg disappeared 
through the window, and cut a little 
boy’s head open in its journey. Whe- 
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ther from chagrin, fright, or being 

uzzled what to do next, is uncertain, 
oot no sooner had the leg made its exit, 
than Mrs. shrieked out, ‘ Oh, 
you mon—mon—monster! vil—vil— 
villan!—O! O! OY and in a 
twinkling was stretched out in the 
most legitimate, ladylike fainting-fit — 
none of your vulgar, noisy fits, but 
a quiet monumental resignation to 
rigidity. 

“ Scipio Africanus,” said Mr. ——, 
in that peculiar manner, as if to him- 
self, as he looked down on his wife— 
‘‘ Scipio Africanus, amidst the ruins of 
Carthage, was nothing to this!” But 
for once it was not effectual—-it pro- 
voked no reply. Mrs. was too 
tired with her exertions to lose this 
unexpected chance of recovering the 
exhaustion of the nervous influence ; 
and she therefore silently kept her 
place among the shatters of the storm, 
with little hope that her husband would 
attempt to rescue her from the wreck. 

Nor was she deceived. Mr. 
twice scratched his left eyebrow, gazed 
again on his wife, took a pinch of best 
‘ blackguard,’ and, something after the 
fashion of a cat on hot bricks, picked 
his way as well as he could towards 
the door, muttering, as if to himself 
again: ** Unhappy woman! what a 
situation ! a complete hospital of bro- 
ken limbs! What a melancholy thing 
if the tables or chairs should change 
legs with her while I go for a doctor!” 

Here, thinking he heard a slight 
movement, he looked round; but 
though it struck him the chair-cushion 
was not under Mrs. *s head when 
he saw her the moment before, he 
must have been mistaken, for she was 
more rigid than ever. He therefore 
again commenced talking, as if to him- 
self: “ By the by, there is one limb 
missing. To prevent disputes among 
them, 1’ll send it back again through 
the hole in the window when I go out. 
hope it will not hit her, poor creature !” 
Then, taking one more look, he popped 
out of the room and locked the door 
after him. 

He now called me up stairs, and 
started me off to request his “ parti- 
cular friend,” Dr. »12 CheyneWalk, 
Chelsea, would come and see Mrs. 
as soon after his dinner as convenient. 
I remonstrated against going such a 
distance for relief, but he declared Dr. 
was the only man who under- 
stood his wife’s complaint; and I, 
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therefore, found further 
useless. 

What might be going on while I was 
absent I knew not; and [ accordingly 
made my way to Chelsea as quickly as 
possible. A pretty errand it was! I 
could find no such man as Dr. ——; 
and, after two hours’ search and in- 
quiry, 1 was compelled to return home, 
unable to gain any tidings of him. On 
reaching the house, in vain I hammered 
with the knocker, as if committing a 
forgery on a blacksmith, and rung the 
bell like a sexton ; while the rain pelted 
down till I could have wrung myself. 
Cold and miserable, I had just made 
up my mind to return to my good 
stepmother’s, when, to my astonish- 
ment, Mrs. touched me on the 
shoulder ! 

“ Oh lauk, ma’am!” cried I, shud- 
dering, “* how, how came you here ?” 

* How came | here, girl?” said she; 
“why, do you think I was going to 
remain locked in while the wretch 
fetched somebody to murder me? No; 
directly he started you off, he went out 
and locked the street door after him. 
But, as soon as I heard him go, I made 
my escape out of the back parlour 
window, and through the back door, 
and pursued the rascal. 1 caught sight 
of him in the next street, and followed 
at such a distance as just to keepa 
glimpse of him. But oh, the dance the 
villain gave me! at the rate, too, of full 
five miles an hour !— over roads pulled 
up for gas-pipes—under scaffolds of 
houses being pulled down —crossing 
the street always when there was almost 
a certainty of my being run over— 
then shooting down courts, alleys, 
lanes, stable-yards—oh, what places 
he led me through! I every minute 
expecting one or other of these vile 
ankle-wringing outlets would end in 
‘no thoroughfare,’ when he must have 
turned back and discovered me at his 
heels. But, no, this was not the case 
—and the wretch never even turned 
his head an inch ; yet,” she continued, 
her face crimsoning at the thoight, 
‘yet, would you believe it, all at 
once it struck me the dastardly, mean, 
sly féllow, knew [ was following him! 
Oh, how I wished I could have knocked 
him down without letting him see me! 
As this, however, was not to be done, 
I returned home as fast as I could, 
wishing he might find himself at Je- 
richo when he stopped, and persuading 
myself that it was impossible he could 
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know I was behind him. But, alas, 
the aggravating scoundrel! it is too 
certain, too certain! On looking back, 
just before I came up to the door, 
there — would you believe it ?— there, 
to my horror, I saw the monster’s head 
grinning round the corner!” 

Astonished at her story, but thinking 
more of my own uncomfortable condi- 
tion, I anxiously exclaimed, “* What 
can we do? We can’t get in!” 

“ Can’t we,” said she, coolly; “in- 
deed, we can. I took care, before i 
came out, to put the key of the back 
door in my pocket—and the kettle on 
the fire for tea, too. So come along 
round with me, girl, and we'll make 
ourselves a strong cup.” 

Poor lady! it makes my heart bleed 
to think of her ill usage, and the forti- 
tude with which she bears it. 

Sunday.—W ent out to tea at* Mr. 
Easy’s ; spent a delightful evening — 
most interesting stories of the neigh- 
bours and acquaintances of Mr. E. 
One lady present (Mrs. C. P.’s “ pri- 
vate and confidential” +) said she had 
that day had the honour of seeing 
Mrs. ’s daughter, who is at board- 
ing-school. After saying, ‘* She is very 
clever—talks all sorts of nonsense — 
is a fine piece of flesh and blood,” the 
lady exclaimed, “ What will be her 
fate ?” or fut, I’m not sure which, but 
think it must have been fat, as most 
in keeping. 

There was a John Runstir sat next 
me at supper, who seems quite ill- 
placed in a kitchen, for he appears to 
be a delightful and sincere person. 
He expresses himself with great enthu- 
siasm, and has all the sentiment ofa 
footman. Ile said beefsteak and onions 
was a dish one should not eat too often. 
Tasked, Why? He said, “ It is too 
pekong.” Mrs, Stuff, after praising his 
family, told him, that “ whatever little 
good she had in her, she owed it to his 
mother” (who cooked the supper). 

But the most charming person in 
the company was the beforementioned 
Mrs. C. P.’s private and confidential. 
She really had such excellent open- 
your-eyes stories of every body. I re- 
member the following remarks created 
quite a sensation. 





* Taking tea “at” Mr. Easy’s is very different to taking tea ‘‘ with” Mr. E. 
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She said: “ It is strange that every 
person, even the most profligate, abuses 
Michael S s, the Radical White- 
chapel butcher ; yet they all visit him, 
and buy meat at his shop. said 
the other night, he had as much mur- 
dered the late Churchwarden —— as 
if he bad shot him, when he got him 
turned out of the select vestry. He 
then proceeded to say, that it was not 
so much from losing the good dinners 
for the future, as from a diabolical 
deceit he practised upon him respect- 
ing one of his favourite joints. It 
seems that, at the parting dinner they 
had when left the vestry, S——s 
had one dish of veal before him which 
he liked very much, but upon which the 
churchwarden doated also: so, in or- 
der not to part with any of this dish, 
S s feigned its underdoneness, and 
recommended to a similar look- 
ing one at the other end, but which 
was part of a jackass he had borrowed 
of the churchwarden’s wife, and which 
he had had killed and skinned at his 
shop, and sent to table under the care 
of a Mrs. W » who owed the 
churchwarden a grudge. I shall never 
look at that man again without dislike 
(nor at his veal either). Think of any 
one jackassing another's appetite ; and 
to please a woman! The wretched 
churchwarden (finding the joint tough) 
wept his lost veal for some time ; and 
when it was convenient to Michael 
S s to rid himself of his dish (i. e. 
when he had done dinner), he had the 
hide of the jackass brought in, in proof 
of the deception he had practised, and 
informed the churchwarden he sent him 
back his nephew’s skin, that, as soon 
as he had devoured the remaining parts 
of what he had dined off, he might get 
inside it, when his wife would see her 
donkey again alive and well! The 
shock proved too great for the unhappy 
man, who lost all appetite, and died of 
brandy and water ; and the villany has 
hitherto remained unpunished, and the 
perpetrator of this jackass tragedy can 
walk about in peace! Oh, surely not 
in peace! People generally end this 
tragic tale by saying, ‘ Poor 
he was a great fool!’ It will be better, 
at the next parish election, to be that 





























The “ at” means joining the “ ladies and gentlemen of the kitchen, or lower house ;” 
“with Mr. E.” is used by the master’s company only, in the upper house.—Ed. No. 3. 
t Vulgarly called * lady's maid.” — Ed. No. 3. 
+ Ifmy readers end this tragic tale by saying ‘‘ poor!” I shall be vexed.— 
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great fool, than the butcher who is 
dignified with the false epithet of 
clever !” * 

This narrative had such an effect 
upon us that the party very soon after 
broke up; and I recollect nothing 
more being said worth relating, except 
the following very fine remark by the 
same story-telling lady. Mrs. Trite 
having declared that she experienced 
very different feelings in the company 
of different people, the lady alluded to 
strikingly exclaimed—* How the heart 
dilates or closes in the presence of 
different persons! It must be very 
unwholesome to be with those in whose 
society the latter is the case!” 

We all thought this astonishingly 
fine, except young Mister Pillem, our 
family surgeon’s gentleman, and that 
young rascal would have it that the 
heart could only “ dilate” as often as 
it “closed,” in any body’s company 
(and that must be pretty frequently) ; 
and said it would be much more “ un- 
wholesome to be with those in whose 
society the latter was not the case”— 
for that would be with the “ dead uns.’’+ 

Monday. — Mr. has not re- 
returned since the quarrel. Mrs, —— 
however appears neither alarmed nor 
surprised ; but, to my horror, is busily 
at work making preparations for a 
party! The notice is short, but the 
neighbours in and about the Court are 
too fond of good living and scandal to 
decline the pressing invitation she has 
sent them. It is remarkable to see 
how cheerfully she skips about to-day, 
occasionally giving language to her in- 
jured feelings. 
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“Yes, yes, Mr. »” she said just 
now, “you think I am moping and 
crying at your absence—you’d like me 
to break my heart—but, Mr. ——, I 
am not such a foot—I am not sucha 
fool, Mr. U-u-ugh, the brute!” 

She sent for the man the other day 
to mend the furniture; and when he 
came, she said to him, “ You see, 
Mr. Gloosplit, what I have to put up 
with from Mr. ——.” 

“ Did he do this, marm?” exclaimed 
the man. 

“ He! no; it wouldn't have been 
lucky for him if he had! No, but 
what a villain he must be, Mr. Gloo- 
split, to drive me to do it!” 

“ He must, indeed, marm !—it’s most 
equal to bugglary! But,” continued 
the man, taking up the broken leg of 
the large table, and scratching the old 
glue out of the fracture, “ but, marm, 
its most a pity it isn’t the other leg, for 
this is the same one as you broke off 
last time Mr. druv you to it.” 

The man thought she frowned, but 
couldn't tell why, and therefore ex- 
amined the table, and told her it was 
what a doctor calls a compound 
fracture. 

* Don’t talk to me about doctors or 
compounds, but finish your job, and 
you shall have a glass of brandy,” said 
she. 

“Thankee, marm; but,” continued 
the man, with an air of the greatest 
surprise, somehow there’s only three 
legs to this here chair.” 

“ I've lost the other,” said Mrs. 
, colouring, and not liking to own 
she had sent it through the window. 

















* If this story alludes to a certain ill-used alderman by election, but who, like 


Eve, it seems, is not intended to have a gown, I fear some of the facts are incorrectly 
stated. There certainly was a bother, and I think a trial, about his killing a donkey 
for a calf some years ago; but, unless my memory deceives me, it was explained 
satisfactorily, without his flying to Geneva for protection, or causing any tragic death. 
However, 1 insert the above account, in consequence of its striking similarity to an 
occurrence related in Lady Carry-the-Candle’s Diary ; and I can hardly help suspect- 
ing the author of that work must have seen the MS. of this journal before she con- 
cocted that story, for, on reference, I find not only the general facts similar, but that 
she has used the very language of my author to such an extent, that, on the average, 
there is not above one word in a line different in the two accounts ! 

With respect to any offence being given to the worthy gentleman’s connexions, 
I may add, that though Justice is always expected to hold the Scauzs up boldly to 
public view, yet she has no objection in this case, as in others, to being blindfolded, 
if any one has a purse long enough. In plain lingo, we'll leave it out of the next 
edition if they will stand something handsome, or kick up a noise that will make this 
Diary “ popular.” — Ed. No. —. 

+ On investigation, I find the whole of this day’s entry has been copied into the 
Carry-the-Candle Diary, with merely such slight alterations as ‘‘ Count Munster” 
for John Ruustir, “ Italy ” for beefsteak and onions, &c, &¢.; while all the fine 
sayings are retained almost word for word.—Ed, No, 3; 
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«Lost it! well, that isa pity! Are 
you quite sure, marm, you haven't 
got it?” 

“ Yes, quite.” 

“Then I suppose you must have a 
new one, marm? Butit is a pity, that 
it is.” 

« What's the price?” 

“Twelve shillings, marm; but as 
you lost it, marm, and I suppose Mr. 
—— druv you to it, I shall only 
charge half-a-guinea, and the half- 
crown for fixing.” 

“ For fixing?” 

“Yes,—oh, that’s quite 
marm !” 

Now this shews how the poor woman 
is imposed on. It was this very man’s 
son whose head was cut open by the 
limb when it flew through the window ; 
and as soon as the young urchin saw 
it was the leg of a chair that struck 
him, he quietly picked it up, took it 
home, told his father the house it came 
out of, got twopence for it, cured his 
head with a penn’orth of black jack, 
and pocketed a penny profit by the 
job: while his father just rubbed 
Mrs. ——’s own leg with a bit of 
sand-paper, and now charges her half- 
a-guinea for it! Such rapaciousness 
disgusts me. 

Wednesday, —th.— Mrs. had 
her party yesterday, at which several 
persons living in the Court, and other 
neighbours, were present. 

Mrs. ’s arrangements were ex- 
cellent, every thing as nearly after the 
manner of great folks as possible. A 
dozen port, at 33s., was ordered from 
Mr. Mixem’s, with as much dirty 
whitening and sawdust about the bot- 
tles as they could send at the price; 
and this dozen, with all its pristine 
marks of primitive purity thick upon 
it, was accidentally placed on the floor 
near the head of the kitchen stairs, so 
that the guests as they came in could 
warrant it to themselves just brought 
up from Mrs. ’s cellar. Entering 
the “blue parlour” an hour before 
dinner, an old superannuated piano 
presented itself as sideboard extra- 
ordinary; upon which various dishes 
of oranges, apples, nuts, and sweet 
biscuits, with two venerable decanters 
of sherry, looking like a couple of 
tight-laced old maidens, with hoops 
and brown skirts, were interspersed 
amidst a collection of wine glasses and 
tumblers that had been handed down, 
with small additions, from one mem- 
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ber of the family to another for the 
last hundred years. At the back of 
this sideboard stood two broken branch 
candlesticks, which had once been 
plated ; but their silver had long since 
passed into other hands; and with 
their lopped limbs and copper faces, 
each with a notched candle-paper fitted 
in its socket, they now somewhat re- 
sembled a couple of old Greenwich 
pensioners with ruffles on, stretching 
out their single arms to shake hands 
with each other. Around, lay nu- 
merous spoons of the same antique 
description, and of that modest size so 
peculiar to the times or mouths of our 
grandfathers; while one gravy-helper 
of very modern and capacious cha- 
racter appeared ready to spring on 
the little venerables and swallow them 
up, had not a grave elderly fruit-knife 
opposed its blade to the monster's 
advance. On the right-hand corner, 
just so as not to look intrusive, was 
to be seen a reverend pair of plated 
snuffers, minus their legs, and sleeping 
quietly on their haunches in the tray, 
like a lame dog on arug. The twelve 
chairs were of equally ancient aspect, 
six pons elbows, and looking ex- 
ceedingly like that number of old gen- 
tlemen with their hands on their knees, 
talking to the other six prim old dam- 
sels, two of whom inclined a little on 
one side, as if rather deaf and striving 
to listen; but what was a little un- 
pleasant, when you sat down on them 
they were all troubled with a kind of 
wheezing cough, that made those un- 
accustomed to them always feel uneasy 
and look foolish. 

Around the room hung sundry pic- 
tures, so placed as not to monopolise 
any light, but which seemed to be 
unfinished perpetrations of early genius. 
In one you were struck by seeing a 
dragoon looking full at you without a 
face, seated on a white horse with only 
three legs—the former trifling omission 
arising from the artist having been 
cleverer at depicting the jacket and 
trousers than the countenance; and 
the latter, from the same individual 
possessing a facility in painting small 
bolsters (which served well enough for 
three legs), but whose genius had not 
yet accomplished the foreshortening of 
the foreleg, which was necessary to 
complete the Charing-Cross attitude 
of the animal. 

This parlour was to be the dining- 
room, and when the cloth was laid the 
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old piano contributed greatly to the 
effect by its treasures. Mrs. 
superintended the operation, and made 
an admirable display of her limited 
resources—every thing was in per- 
fection, from the cruets to the wine- 
cooler; the latter article officiating in 
the shape ofa small green tub, used 
on common days for washing cabbages. 

The other parlour, which is to be 
considered the drawing-room, was fur- 
nished in a similar manner, but dis- 
playing, instead of the plate, the an- 
cient family china in a corner cup- 
board ; while various nooks and cor- 
ners exhibited a collection of curiosi- 
ties, comprising two high-heeled span- 
gled slippers, in which a very great 
aunt had danced at a masque with 
Charles the Second; some stuffed 
birds, all very tame and dingy in their 
day, but now looking extremely fierce 
and brilliant; various shells and mi- 
nerals, including a chip from the 97th 
story of the Tower of Babel, a real 
warranted thunder-bolt, &c. &c. 

Let us now turn to the guests; 
among whom were the following :— 

Mrs. A and Mr. D—d, who 
seem likely to a-d-d themselves to- 
gether. He is the chemist at the cor- 
ner of the street, and she is the widow 
of the late Corporal A They 
appear well suited to each other— at 
least, not likely to quarrel. She never 
contradicts any one, and he never says 
any thing worth contradicting. Mrs. 
Haggle says, however, that Mrs. A.’s 
quiet temper may alter when she takes 
the druggist for a husband, and he, 
after all, may sometimes find himself 
“well shaken, when taken.” 

Mr. B , who is always dumb to 
others because they dont speak to 
him, while others are always dumb to 
him because he can’t hear them. He 
is a very deaf and patient man, and a 
sort of dumb waiter for all he gets to 
eat and drink, having many things put 
on him which others ought to bear. 
In short, he is looked on as nothing or 
nobody, and, instead of Mr. B., is 
called Mr. Blank. 

Old Mr. Gravel, whose conversation 
is like a garden-walk, consisting of 
some smooth pebbles, but mixed up 
with such a rough sand of gruff say- 
ings, that if you are thin skinned it is 
impossible to come in contact with 
him without being grazed. He always 
seems gritty, and 1 think ought to be 
well pumped on. 
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Mr. Larkins, who is ever on the 
look-out for a victim to his love of 
fun, and who lives upon invitations 
and practical jokes. Ile seems to 
bear about with him a sort of trick- 
pestilence, which completely infected 
the other gentlemen yesterday, and 
much deteriorated the tone and cha- 
racter of the whole party. 

Mr. Gill, the fishmonger; a sort of 
satirical, unfeeling man—a complete 
eel-skinner. 

Among the ladies was old Mrs, 
Haggle, who never buys a penn’orth 
of tape without ’bating the man down, 
or including a bodkin in the bargain; 
and who treats every body’s character 
in the same manner, always trying to 
clip a little bit off the best end of it, or 
adding something to make a hole in it. 

Another fair guest was Miss Daisy; 
a living personification of her own 
name; whose fifty pounds a-year form 
a little golden centre, around which 
various beaus form a border that ren- 
ders the flower complete. But as she 
is waiting to find one out of this bor- 
der as golden as herself, 1 fear she will 
remain long on the stalk. 

Nor must I omit Mr. Fitzhoward 
Hawley, a “fashionable” young law- 
yer’s clerk, who thinks “ segares, 
opera densers, neyew novvels, beel- 
yards, pugdorgs, women, and young 
puppies—aw —mostdeloightful sources 
of enjoyment—’pon my sewl!” 

Several others were present; but as 
I shall not have time to write down all 
that was said by those I have men- 
tioned, I must leave the rest till an- 
other time. 

The dinner went off admirably and 
rapidly, apparently with a just ap- 
preciation of the Ude-istical maxim, that 
“‘the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating ;” for scarcely a compliment 
was paid during the whole time, though 
the guests ate most voraciously ; and 
even Mrs. either forgot to tell 
them her troubles, or, knowing that 
the road to her friends’ hearts was 
through their stomachs, deemed it po- 
litic to have all the turnpikes well 
bribed before she started. 

The moment dinner was removed, 
however, Mrs. —— commenced re- 
lating the wrongs she had suffered. 
A long and painful story it was, par- 
ticularly to some, who had nothing 
before them. Mr. D. and Mrs. A. 
seemed much affected, and Miss Daisy 
shed tears. Mrs. Haggle was horror- 
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struck, and said, “If she didn’t feel 
sure it couldn’t be so, she really should 
have thought Mr. must have had 
some great provocation.” 

The gentlemen were evidently so 
indignant, that they could hardly make 
their patience hold out, but drew their 
breath very hard, and shewed it was 
much more difficult to swallow this 
long story than a good dinner. At 
length, however, Mrs. came to 
the end of her troubles, and the com- 
pany to the beginning of their dessert. 

The port was placed on the table in 
its native black bottles for the gen- 
tlemen, and the two old-fashioned de- 
canters for the sherry ladies; while 
the brandy was exhibited in a curious 
square liqueur, as Mrs. called it, 
but which Gill slyly told Larkins came 
out of the family medicine chest. 

“You have indeed had much to 
bear with,” said Mrs. Haggle, with a 
sigh, as Mrs. —— halted to take 
breath. 

“[ wonder she was able to endure 
it,” added Mrs. A. 

“ Why, she was used to it, you see, 
ma’am,” replied Mrs. H. 

“ Ah, I was used to it, and able to 
bear it too,” returned Mrs. , look- 
ing all resignation; “and a great 
blessing it is that I have such spirits 
left after it. What will you take, Mr. 
Gravel?” she added, with a light- 
hearted smile. 

“A little brandy, first, and a nut- 
meg-grater—I carry my own ginger,” 
replied Mr. G., in his gruff way. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the harm- 
less Mr. D., “ but may I ask why you 
take ginger ?” 

“Yes,” growled Gravel. 

“Well, sir,” said D., staring at 
him, 

“ Well, you have asked, haven't 
you?” 

“ Yes, certainly I have asked,” re- 
plied the gentle chemist, rather con- 
fused ; * but will you tell me, sir, the 
reason for taking it?” 

“ Why,” growled Gravel, “I didn’t 
wish to be rough before ladies; but if 
persons will ask questions, persons 
must answer them— I’m troubled with 
the wind, sir—I’m like the late fight- 
ing-man, I’m a Belcher;” and then 
down went the mixture. 

“fam very sorry 

“ T am sorry, too.” 

“T mean, sir, Lam sorry that what 
I said has brought up this subject.” 
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* Aw—you needn’t—aw—be sorry,” 
said Hawley, running his fingers 
through his hair, “I should often be 
glad to raise the wind as easily—aw— 
"pon my sewl.” 

“ Would you like some nuts, Haw- 
ley?” asked Larkins. “ Mr, Gravel 
will help you toa few.” 

“‘ Aw — no —not just now—aw.” 

“ Tie can have some presently,” said 
Gravel, drily. 

“ Aw— Miss Daisy —aw—may I 
peel an apple for you—aw?” asked 
Il., bestowing a gracious smile upon 
that lady. 

“Thank you, you are too kind,” 
replied the blushing little annuity. 

“ Aw —1—aw— do you think so? 
Well, Miss Daisy, ll tell you an 
anecdote—aw. About two years ago 
—aw—as I was je 

* Pass the bottle, Hawley, and begin 
again,” said Mr. Larkins. 

“ Aw—now my dear fellow—aw—- 
that’s confounded ill-nachard — you've 
put the story—aw—quite out of my 
head by your infernal interruption— 
aw.” 

“ Mrs. :” said Mr. Gill, “I 
appeal to you whether Mr. H. is quite 
in order ?” 

“ Aw—in order! —aw—” cried 
Hawley, putting his thumb on his 
moustache, and running to the looking 
glass. 

“We mean,” said Larkins, “ whe- 
ther ‘ infernal’ is the word to use be- 
fore ladies.” 

“Or behind them either?” growled 
Gravel. 

“ Oh—aw— aw —it— it is devilish 
bad; but, my dear Larkins, you 
shouldn’t—aw—interrupt a fellow just 
as he’s beginning a story — aw.” 

“ Why not?” growled Gravel. 

“* Aw— because I never can go on 
with it afterwards, pon my sewl—aw.” 

“ Why?” said Larkins. 

* Aw— don’t know—but it always 
escapes out of my head directly.” 

“ How’s that?” continued Larkins. 

“ Because he’s got a crack in it,” 
growled Gravel. Miss Daisy couldn’t 
conceal a laugh; and Hawley sat down 
in a bad temper, determined to be 
revenged on the port. 

“You are a sad mischievous man, 
Mr. Larkins,” said Mrs. ; “and 











I wish these ladies would pay you for 
some of your tricks.” 

“T should be glad to receive even a 
check from them,” replied Larkins. 
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“ | fear, Mr. Larkins,” said the sen- 
timental Mrs. A. to that gentleman, 
but looking down her nose with her 
head turned to Mr. D » “I fear 
you are one of those who care little 
for ladies or love.” 

“You are mistaken, ma’am,” re- 
turned L., putting his left hand on his 
breast instead of the right, and so 
covering his liver instead of his heart; 
“few men care so much for either of 
them as I do.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Haggle, looking 
over her spectacles, “I wonder no 
lady has got you to puta ring on her 
finger.” 

“ He’s afraid she'd keep it, and he’d 
then lose his five-and-sixpence,” said 
Gill. 

“ Of course she’d keep it,” returned 
Mrs. Haggle; “and he’d keep her in 
return —and that would be a just 
settlement.” 

‘Would it?—ask him,” growled 
Gravel. 

“Your friends seem very hard upon 
you, Mr. Larkins,” said Mrs. 
** but I cannot think they are right.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied L., bowing, 
“ they’re quite wrong. They have 
none of them a tithe of the regard I 
have for the dear sex.” 

“ Well,” said the pertinacious Mrs. 
Haggle, “its strange you don’t marry 
one of them, then.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. . Mr. D., 
and Mrs. A. together, “ that is rather 
odd, if he so much esteems the sex.” 

“Not at all,” returned the undis- 
mayed Larkins; “ some men give u 
their own private enjoyment and ad- 
vantages for the good of their country- 
men, and are called patriots; and on 
the same principle I give up the en- 
joyment I should find in the possession 
of one dear creature I might call my 
own, that I may entirely devote my- 
self to the happiness of the whole of 
my countrywomen. I am, in short, an 
amoriot, instead of a patriot, and as 
you know, ladies, always at the com- 
mand of every one of you.” 

“Take away Mr. Larkins’s empty 
bottle,” said Mr. Gill. 

“U-u-u-gh,” growled Gravel, mix- 
ing a third tumbler of brandy and 
water warm—(for, as he says, he 
‘can’t a-bear fiddling away his time 
sipping wine out of a thimble”) — 
“u-ugh, Mrs. , I think you and I 
are very silent.” 

“ Why, sir,” replied the lady, with 
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a significant smile, “ you don’t see, 
perhaps, that Mr, Hawley and Miss 
Daisy have slipped up beside me: we 
were just talking over a few trifling 
matters of private interest—its very 
rude, I know; but you used Mr. 
Hawley so badly that I am doing this 
to restore his good humour.” Then 
turning to the young Adonis, she 
added, “ However, you don’t mind 
them, Mr. Hawley?” 

“ Aw—no—but I haven’t been well 
to-day —aw— ’pon my sewl,” replied 
H., who began to shew rather strange 
symptoms. His eyes were blinking 
like a dying rushlight, and every time 
he attempted to look at Miss Daisy he 
only had the right one open, keeping 
the left shut, I suppose, to strengthen 
the other and concentrate what was 
left of his vision. His shifting his 
place was not unobserved ; and before 
his vacated elbow-chair stood his empty 
bottle, on the top of which Larkins had 
dexterously fitted a small apple—then 
shaking the table and supplying the 
voice, the tipsy bottle began to per- 
form various staggering civilities to the 
chair, and made the kindest inquiries 
about the absence and health of its late 
companion in arms, and the probability 
of his returning rather intoxicated 
with—love. All this might be amus- 
ing enough to the others, but Hawley 
doubted whether he ought to join in 
the langh. Concluding that he ought 
not, he drew himself up, and looking 
as fierce as he could, said, 

“ Aw— Mr. Larkins~—aw--when a 
gentleman’s ill—aw——” 

‘* What's the matter with you, sir?” 
said the kind Mr. D——, taking hold 
of his wrist. 

“ Aw—aw— Mr. D——, I’ve got 
the toothach—aw.” 

* Wuat's the matter with the young 
gentleman?” growled Mr. Gravel, 
with his eyes wide open. 

“He has caught a cold,” said Miss 
Daisey, with a deep sigh. 

“ Ah!” growled Gravel, “slept in a 
field last night, and left the gate open, 
I suppose, eh ?” 

“For shame, Mr. Gravel,” said 
Mrs, ——, laughing ; “he has the 
toothach —can you tell him what will 
cure it?” 

* Yes r 

“Can you ?” exclaimed Mrs. A., 
Mr. D., and Miss Daisy,— the last 
person leaning over the table with in- 
tense anxiety. 
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“Yes—let him fill his mouth with 
ood milk e 

« Milk!” 

“ Yes—milk—and knock his head 
against a post till it turns to butter.” 
This was said with a noise between a 
growl and a chuckle; and altogether 
greatly offended Hawley. 

“ Aw—that—aw—that'’s an insult 
—aw,” said H. 

“ An insect! which?” exclaimed 
Larkins, looking all over the table. 

“ Aw—” continued Hawley, getting 
on his legs, but with a very suspicious 
sort of unsteadiness; ‘‘ Aw—I won't 
stand it any longer —dont comprehend 
—aw—your small wit, sor— consider I 
have been insulted—treated like an 
asse—aw--like an asse, sor—Mr. D. 
knows I have the toothach—aw—he’s 
the only gentleman among you. Mr. 
D., ll drink your health--aw.” 

“ Drink his tooth—it might be more 
use to you,” said Gill, patting him on 
the shoulder, and then shifting his seat 
to the end of the table. 

“ Aw—sor—aw—you—gracious, la- 
dies!--aw--you're not going to retoior?”’ 

But before he could say another 
word, the ladies had disappeared, and 
joined the other stuffed birds and old 
china in the next parlour. 

“Now, Hawley, my boy,” said 
Larkins, “ we'll have a comfortable 
bottle to ourselves ; and you shall 
drink ad our healths!” 

“ Aw—if I do—aw—I’m dumb !” 
bawled H., knocking a piece out ofa 
fruit-plate, and cutting his knuckles. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Gill, stand- 
ing on his toes, and leaning the tips of 
his fingers on the table,—“ gentlemen, 
I rise to perform what I deem an act 
of justice, and what I am sure will 
afford us all very great pleasure a 

“ Aw—pleasure ?—aw— if you are 
going to insult me again—aw,” inter- 
rupted Hawley. 

_ “ Sit down, H.,” said Larkins, pull- 
ing him by his coat-tail down on his 
chair, with a bump that must have 
shook some of the wine into his calves. 

“ Gentlemen,” continued Mr. Gill, 

“ I’m glad of the interruption ——” 
“ Aw——” [bump again] 











~—— for it further convinces me that 
what I am doing will afford us a great 
deal of delight. Our worthy, excellent, 
entertaining, jolly, funny, mirth-making 
young friend, Mr. Fitzhoward Hawley, 


is equaily well known and respected 
by us all ie 
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“ Aw—Gill, I’ll drink your health— 
aw,” said Hawley, jumping up with 
Gravel’s warm-water jug in his hand, 
the only drink within reach, at which 
he took a deep pull, and was going to 
commence a speech; when Larkins 
again jerked him down, and with diffi- 
culty persuaded him to wait aud hear 
the rest of Gill’s oration ; “ for,” said 
L., “he has got a lot more good things 
to say of you yet.” 

‘* Above a barrowful,” growled Gra- 
vel. 

“ Aw—aw—” (bump he went down 
in his chair again, his hips and his 
“ aws” suffzring together). 

“ Mr. Hawley,” continued Gill, “ is 
a fine fellow —a real gentleman is Mr. 
Hawley F 

“ Unless he is brawley,” growled 
Gravel. 

“ Aw—aw ” (another jerk.) 

‘4 gentleman we are always glad 
to meet; we who, like himself, can 
appreciate mirth, know the value of 
such a friend in company. Iam sure, 
gentlemen, you will not think I exag- 
gerate when I say, Mr. Fitzhoward 
Hawley affords more amusement than 
half-a-dozen common men; he is, in 
short, a host of fun in himself, [hear, 
hear !] gentlemen 4 

“ Aw—aw. 
—*“ gentlemen, a bumper to Mr. 
Hawley !” 

Down he went again with a “ hurr!” 
Larkins jerking him harder than ever. 
——“ Gentlemen, have you all got 
bumpers ? ——” 

“ Aw—aw-——I have—aw—aw —— 
hurr!” This time I thought Larkins 
had shook the breath out of him; but 
he was up again in an instant. 

“ Aw—aw—” 

——“ Gentlemen, here’s a bumper to 
the health of Mr. Fitzhoward Hawley!” 

“ Aw—aw— hurr!” Larkins gave 
him this jerk in hopes of settling him 
while he drank the toast ; but in a mo- 
ment he had snatched up Larkins’s 
wine, and gulped it down. L. helped 
himself to another glass ; and Gill, then, 
not wishing to be noisy, but to do full 
honours, continued in a whisper, in 
which the others joined. 

“ Hip, hip, hurrah !” 

“ Aw—hip—hip — aw— hurrah !” 
shouted Hawley, at the top of his voice, 
which, standing out alone, sounded 

very unmusical and strange to the ears 
of Miss Daisy. Larkins now gave up 
his jurisdiction over the coat-tail of 
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Hawley, and the latter commenced his 
speech. 

“ Aw—gentlemen and ladies—aw— 
no ladies—gentlemen, the kind and 
flattering manner in which we have 
drank my health—aw—my health— 
my—in which we have drank my health 
—aw—don’t interrupt me—aw—I say, 
gentlemen, the way we drank it does 
us honour—aw [here he either fell 
forwards, or Larkins pushed him]—aw 
—I know Mr. Gill--aw—would you 
fill my glass, ’pon my sewl, Larkins— 
aw—well, gentlemen [he swallowed 
the wine, and Larkins filled again]— 
aw—I’m sorry I’ve made such a long 
speech ; but every compliment I’ve— 
aw—paid you in it--aw--l’m sure 
you'll say you deserve--aw—it would 
make me tipsy to drink a full glass to 
each of your healths; so, ’pon my 
sewl—aw—here’s a bumper to the lot 
of you—aw—hurr!” and down Larkins 
jerked him in his chair again. 

* Well,” said the good-natured Mr. 
D., “I’m glad harmony is restored. 
Pray, Mr. Gravel, have you been to 
the play lately ?” 

«I never go to the play, sir ; I meet 
with plenty of fools ard odd characters 
without paying three-and-sixpence to 
see ’em,” returned Gravel, looking at 
Hawley !” 

* Aw, Gravel, my old boy,” said H., 
who seemed quite refreshed by the 
warm water and the toast—* aw, I 
wonder you never go to the theator. 
Don’t you like to see a charming ballet 
—delishios densing?—aw—its de- 
loightful !” 

“Is it?” growled Gravel; “ I 
shouldn't have thought it, if you hadn’t 
said so. I think it just as impudent 
for a woman to shake her foot in m 
face, as for a man to shake his fist be- 
fore my nose.” 

“* Hawley,” said Gill, “ thinks there’s 
no impudence in either; he would 
take as much notice of the one as the 
other,” 

“ Ah,” rejoined Larkins, “ Hawley 
has long promised to tell me all about 
his intimacy with Emma Deepun, the 
dancer; let’s have it now, Hawley.” 

“ Oh—aw—it’s nothing to tell— 
mere casual circumstence.” 

** Well, let’s have it,” said several. 

* Aw—you know, Larkins, it’s not 
worth while making a fool of oneself 
before so many—aw.” 

“ Oh, the number of witnesses will 
be an advantage to you,” returned Gill ; 
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it will put a stop to any doubt of your 
character in future.” 

“ Aw—Gill, my boy—I don’t un- 
derstand you.” 

“ Tt isn’t necessary,” growled Gravel ; 
“ that’s supposed in what he says.” 

“ Aw—aw r 

“ Tell us this story,” said Larkins. 

“ Aw-—-well, I will. But I must 
lave some soda-water.” Larkins gave 
him the soda-water, and he managed 
to let the cork fly into the quiet Mr, 
D.’s left eye. 

“ Aw—beg pardon,” said Hawley ; 
“ but--aw——Mr. D., you’re a chemist 
—aw—you sell eye-water, and you cau 
now try—aw—if it is as monstrously 
efficacious—aw—as your advertise 
ments state—aw.” 

“IT hope,” said the mild Mr. D., 
*‘ your story has not many of these ac- 
cidents in it.” 

“ Aw--aw— mere casual circum- 
stence; but—aw ——” 

“ Go on with the story, Hawley,” 
cried Larkins. 

* Go on with your story, Hawley,” 
bawled Gill. 

“ Aw-——well, then, you know from 
my—aw-—~regular attendance at the 
theator—aw—I have many friends 
among the actors and actresses ; and— 
aw—I often get behind the scenes ——” 

*¢ Along with the other lumber,” said 
Gravel. 

“ and now I have also the privi- 
lege of the wings—aw F 

** Most geese have,” muttered Gra- 

vel, 














“but I only avail myself of it 
sometimes—aw a 

** Another characteristic of the ge- 

nus,” growled Gravel. 
“ Well--aw—I have known a 
good many fine girls amongst them; 
but Emma Deepun is the most de- 
loightful creature you ever saw: isn’t 
she, Gill?” 

“ Except one,” said G, 

“ Aw—who’s that?” 

“ You,” growled Gravel. 

“Ah, ha! you flatter, ’pon my loif 
—aw—well, | had an immense deal of 
trouble to establish an intimacy with 
Emma; but I succeeded at last, and 
we were such friends, that—aw—that 
people used to take us for brother and 
sister—aw 

* What induced her to accept your 
friendship, Hawley ?” asked Larkins. 

“ Aw—can’t say. I made her a 
great many presents, and I believe 
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teased her into it—aw—I recollect the 
last hearing I had before—aw—getting 
a verdict was on the stage, in the midst 
of the whole corps. I had given her a 
ring, talked till I was tired—aw—and 
was just giving it up in despair, when 
she suddenly went behind me, and put 
her hands on my shoulders—aw—and 
then measured her shoulder against 
mine, and asked me if I could waltz— 
aw—then she laughed, then all the 
girls of the corps laughed, and—aw— 
so then I laughed. Well, I teased her 
for another hour, and gave her another 
emerald ring; and at last she said [ 
might call next morning —aw—de- 
loightful !” 

“She was out when you called,” 
said Gill. 

“ No—lI saw her, pon my honour ; 
and after that [ used to spend the most 
deloightful hours in her company every 
day—aw Fi 

“ What was the employment of these 
‘ deloightful’ hours?” asked Gravel. 

“ Aw, Gravel, my old boy, the em- 
ployment would have made your head 
spin.” 

“And my money too,” growled 
Gravel. 

“ Aw—yes ———” 

“ Well,” said Larkins, filling H.’s 
glass; “ as you have got so far, you'd 
better tell us what you did.” 

“Aw—why the first half-hour waltzed 
round the room with her—aw—and 
most deloightful it was; only there was 
a confounded wide mantel-shelf—aw 
-—and somehow I was always nearest 
when we got to it—aw—and as we 
passed it, the infernal corner always 
dug into my shoulder; and I very 
soon had the skin off a place as big as 
a tea-saucer. Emma used to laugh 
when we were coming to it, (aw—what 
a beautiful musical laugh she had !) 
and I used to think she took a wide 
step sometimes to save me; but, un- 
fortunately, I always came the harder 
against the confounded shelf—aw.” 

“ Why didn’t you have it knocked 
down ?” said Gill. 

“ Aw— Emma was only in lodgings 
—aw,” 

** But didn’t you complain to her of 
your bruises?” asked Larkins. 

“ He thought ’twould make him look 
soft,” growled Gravel. 

“Aw—TI did complain; and she 
laughed, and said we'd avoid it next 
day—aw.” 


“ And you did,” said Gill. 
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“ Aw—no; and when I told her so, 
she only laughed, and said the apart- 
ment was lowest on that side, which 
made us get nearer the wall; and then 
she’d laugh again—aw—and spin me 
round the room to prove it.” 

“ And you found it the case,” said 
Gill. 

“ Aw—yes, we always came whack 
against the corner, and I was sure to be 
next to it—aw.” 

*“ You see, Mr. H.,” observed Mr. 
D., with his pocket-handkerchief to his 
eye, “ you were certain to spin round 
with greater force than her, having a 
heavier body.” 

“ And heavier heels, too,” growled 
Gravel. 

“ Well, Hawley,” said Larkins,“ take 
another glass to Emma’s health, and 
tell us what you did after waltzing.” 

“ Aw—that depended on circum- 
stences,” replied H., swallowing down 
the wine; ‘‘ aw—when a new ballet 
was coming out—aw—aw—lI forgot 
Z2mma’s health--aw” (Larkins filled 
him another glass)—‘ aw--I had an 
immense deal to do with Emma when 
a new ballet was in rehearsal; and, 
then, Wednesdays and Saturdays she 
used to get me to join the quadrilles—- 
aw—with herjuvenile pupils—aw—” 

‘¢ Bringing you down to your level,” 

growled Gravel. 
“aw—I didn’t much like this; 
but Emma was such a charming crea- 
ture, that, ’pon my loif, there was no 
refusing : she used to laugh—aw—I 
shall never forget her beautiful laugh !— 
aw—she used to laugh, and take my 
hand, and put it into one of the little 
girls’, and say something to her about 
‘he’s tall of his age;’ and then the 
little girl used to laugh—-aw—and then 
I used to laungh—aw—really, it was 
quite deloightful—aw.” 

‘“‘ To the girls,” added Gill. 

“ We'll take another glass,” said 
Larkins. ‘ Now tell us what you did 
when the new ballet was coming out.” 

Hawley drank off his glass again, 
and continued. 

“ Aw—you ask so many questions, 
that, ‘pon my sewl, if I hadn’t kept 
quite sober—aw — I shouldn’t be able 
to answer them.” 

“We are glad you are temperate,” 
said Gill. 

“ Or we should have lost some 
amusement,” growled Gravel. 

“ Aw—well, I'll tell you one of the 
things I had to do with Emma. She 
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used to get me to stand upright while 
she practised behind me, by putting her 
hands on my shoulders—aw—and in 
this way she used to go through her 
cutting and jumping for hours—aw.” 

“ That’s why she took your mea- 
sure,” said Gill. 

“ Aw—perhaps so, though I didn’t 
think of it before. But then she was 
so considerate—aw—because I once 
hinted that it was rather tormenting 
to know I was so near her, and—aw— 
and yet not see her for an hour at a 
time, the delightful Emma always after 
made me stand before the looking- 
glass, and there I could see myself, and 
the charming creature jumping up 
above my head every instant—aw—it 
used to give me the backach; and I 
now and then got an accidental kick 
from her—-aw ; but what did I care for 
that? Every time she jumped up and 
saw me in the glass—-aw—she laughed 
that beautiful laugh--aw—I was sure 
she was in love with me.” 

“That beautiful laugh,” growled 
Gravel, “* seems to have been wonder- 
fully pleasant to you.” 

“ Aw—my old boy, if you’d been 
there you would have enjoyed it: with 
all your gravity--aw—you wouldn’t 
have disliked to hear it.” 

“ No, I should have joined in it,” 
growled Gravel. 

“ Take another glass, Hawley,” said 
Larkins, “ and tell us what else you 
did.” 

* Aw—Larkins, you’re a good fel- 
low, and I don’t mind putting you up 
to some of the deloightful favours be- 
stowed on such young fellows as my- 
self by the women—aw.” 

** If there are many Emmas amongst 
them, they have more wit than I thought 
they had,” said Gravel. 

* Go on,” said Larkins. 

“ Aw—well, you’ve seen the two 
densers in a pas seul make a group, in 
various ways, at the end of their pas. 
Well, I used to practise this with 
Emma-—-aw.” 

*‘ Gravel doesn’t go to the theatre, 
Hawley. Perhaps you'll explain your- 
self,” said Gill. 

“ Aw—Gravel, very happy to do so, 
old boy, but don’t know that I can; 
don’t know their technical terms, *pon 
my loif—aw but—aw—you know, the 
gentleman has to put himself into some 
attitude, so that the lady can instantly 
throw herself upon him, and complete 
a beautiful group—aw.” 
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“ Don’t understand,” growled Gra- 
vel. 
“ Aw—well, now, this is one: the 
gentleman goes down almost on one 
knee —aw—it shouldn’t touch —and 
forms a stool with the other leg, ex- 
tending both arms in a graceful man- 
ner—aw.”” 

“ That’s about the shape of an arm- 
chair,” growled Gravel. 

“ Aw—then the lady springs her 
right toe upon his leg-stool, and grace- 
fully extends her left leg and arm, 
taking hold of his back hair with her 
right hand, to balance herself--aw.” 

“ Wrong,” said Gill; “she takes 
hold of his collar, not his hair.” 

“ Aw—Mr. Gill—beg pardon. I 
tell you Emma, who is one of our most 
delightful densers, and must know 
what’s right, always took hold of my 
hair, and used to say, mine was the 
best crop for it she had met with ; for, 
being so long, she always got such a 
safe hold—-aw—in an instant she 
twisted her fingers into it, and——-aw— 
an eel itself couldn’t get free from her 
till she chose to let go again--aw.” 
Here Hawley squeezed his eyes up at 
the recollection. 

“* How long did she keep in this po- 
sition ?” asked Gill, 

“ Aw—an immense while—aw-till 
I broke down sometimes; and—aw— 
she used to laugh all the time, and 
didn’t seem to think it a minute—aw.” 

“* Well, but she was very light,” said 
Larkins. 

“ Aw—aw—I don’t know about 
that. She didn’t seem above two 
ounces and a-haif to look at when 
dancing ; but whenever I broke down 
—aw--she used to drop on my toes or 
fingers like half a ton—aw.” 

Here we must explain a little. In 
the course of these “ confessions,” 
Larkins had been playing various pranks 
with Hawley, and it required all Gill’s 
generalship to make him go on thus 
far; for, though there was less affecta- 
tion in his speech now than when sober 
—his “ aws”’ falling off as he got mel- 
low,—yet he made up for it by the 
most extraordinary gesticulation and 
actions of arms, legs, and head (which 
were certainly not diminished by Mr. 
L.’s attention) ; and every thing except 
his own wine-glass, which he always 
wonderfully preserved, was therefore 
cleared out of Hawley’s reach. Gill 
was just bringing him to the “ casual 
circumstance” which they had all 
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along wished to get out of Hawley— 
namely, the treatment he had latel 
experienced from a rival in Emma's 
affections, —when a prank of Mr. Lark- 
ins put a sudden end to the conversa- 
tion. Gravel and Gill had both taken 
up Hawley’s last speech about Emma’s 
weight, and, by doubting and contra- 
dicting, put him in such a pet, that his 
legs kept working as if at the tread- 
mill. Larkins had observed this motion 
before, and could now no longer resist 
the itching he felt to bring an embryo 
trick to bear; so, while the others kept 
up the agitation of H.’s legs by their 
talk, Larkins manceuvred with his feet 
under the table, till he worked the little 
tub of spring water which had officiated 
as wine-cooler close up to Hawley’s 
heels ; and when that young gentleman’s 
legs were at their hardest, pumping out 
his vociferations against Gill and Gravel, 
in an instant Larkins pushed the tub 
under his victim’s uplifted foot. Splash 
went the cold water far and wide, mak- 
ing even the fishmonger shiver; and up 
jumped Hawley, at one spring, upor 
the top of the table, with a shudder 
that made the very glasses jingle. 

“ Aw—wh-a-a-a-t the dev-v-vil—aw 
—wh-a-a-a-t is that—a-a-aw !”” roared 
H., shaking off his shoe, and placing 
his soaking hoofin Mr. Gravel’s dessert 
plate. 

“ Fine sweetmeat!” growled Gravel, 
making a chop at it. But the plate 
striking colder than water to his foot, 
Hawley instinctively drew up his leg 
with an “iwfth!” and, standing on the 
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other, continued stammering out, amidst 
the laughter of his friends, for an ex- 
planation. At length Larkins told him 
that “ he was not, perhaps, aware he 
had become so excited about Emma, 
as to turn round in his chair, and pop 
his foot into the wine cooler.” 

“ Aw— impossible—a-a-aw—Lark- 
ins, you're a scoundrel!” bawled H., 
at the top of his voice, hopping round 
on one foot to face him; and then ad- 
ding, with a shudder, either caused by 
the spring water, or the thoughts of 
what he was going to say,— A-a-aw 
—sor—a-a-aw—I’Il have satisfaction !”” 

At this word, the ladies who had 
heard the noise, and listened at the 
door in vain to discover what was the 
matter, rushed into the room in the 
greatest consternation; and what was 
the horror of Miss Daisy and Mrs. A., 
—the former at finding Mr. H. on the 
top of the table, standing on one leg, 
like an old hen in a shower, and look- 
ing about as intellectual,—and the 
latter at seeing the water dripping off 
the toe of his stocking into Mr. D.’s 
glass, who had tied his eye up in his 
handkerchief, and, having his blind 
side to his wine, had not observed the 
distillation going on. No feeling man 
can be surprised to learn, that Miss 
Daisy immediately fainted; and that 
some of the remains of Mr, H.’s foot- 
bath, administered by Mr. Larkins, was 
found wonderfully efficacious in restor- 
ing her-—doubtless, owing to some 
sympathetic influence it retained from 
his dip. 
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CHURCII EXTENSION, AND CHURCH REFORM.” 


Tue little work now before us is the 
first public production, we believe, of 
the youngest son of Wiitt1am WIL- 
BERFORCE,— of that son who, both in 
person and in character, seems most to 
resemble his venerated parent. It bears 
the stamp of a similar mind ; it is fer- 
vent, graceful, and often beautifully 
eloquent. Yet it has its faults — faults 
which even Wilberforce himself might 
have exhibited, had he been an author 
at so early an age,—but which cer- 
tainly do not belong to any thing 
which he has left behind him. 

The two chief points which offer 
themselves to our notice, on turning 
over its pages, happen to be just those 
on which we desired an opportunity of 
saying a few words. hey are— 
Cuurcnu Extension, and Cuurcu 
Rerorm. On the first of these, this 
little treatise presents us with nothing 
but what is true, striking, and useful. 
But on the second topic it runs into 
the popular error, and that with so 
much vehemence as to demand some 
immediate notice, and to call for an 
open remonstrance. 

To begin with the first. The best 
portions of the book are those which 
urge the duty and necessity of in- 
creased efforts for the extension of the 
means and machinery of the church. 
On this duty, as belonging to the state, 
nothing new is said ; but, as appertain- 
ing to individual Christians, the rea- 
sonings and exhortations of Mr, Wil- 
berforce are both eloquent and pow- 
erful. The following passages are 
worthy of a Chalmers or a Melvill : 


“ The amount of liberality which 
satisfies the conscience of the mass 
of worthy and respectable men, may 
easily be estimated. Out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
We need not inquire how a great a 
man’s private and secret alms may be, 
when he tells us the standard at which 
he aims. Men too often fall short of 
their acknowledged principles, but sel- 
dom habitually live above them. And we 
cannot mingle extensively in the society 
even of religious men, without perceiv- 
ing that it is their principle that men 
should give to God and the poor ‘ as much 
as they can afford.’ It is held to be a 


* Tne Parocuiat. System ; an Appeal to English Churchmen, 
William Wilberforce, M.A., Curate of Bransgore, Hants. London, 1838. Rivingtons. 


sufficient reason for withholding our hand, 
that we have already given according to 
this measure. In one sense, of course, 
the rule is both rational and Christian, 
No man should give that which is not in 
equity his own—that which belongs to 
his creditors, or is necessary for the due 
support of his dependants or family ; and 
if the words were commonly used in 
this sense, all would be well; but the 
fact is in general far otherwise. Men 
mean not,— they cannot give more with. 
out encroaching upon other duties, and 
disregarding the claims of justice and 
equity ; but that if they did, they would 
themselves feel the want of that with 
which they parted. Their pleasures, 
their appearance and equipage, their 
amusements, must undergo some diminu- 
tion; if they devoted more to God. In 
other words, it is their avowed principle, 
that the measure of a man’s charity ought 
to be that which he can give without 
self-denial, without any sensible curtail- 
ment of his own personal ease, and com- 
fort, and pleasure. The majority of men 
accordingly proportion their establish- 
ment and expenditure to their income ; 
and when any urgent call is made for 
some contribution either to the bodily or 
spiritual wants of their brethren, they 
measure their bounty by the surplus 
which happens to remain. Or if, with 
greater forethought, they apportion be- 
forehand a certain sum to meet these 
calls, yet the proportion is determined on 
the same principle,— it is that which re. 
mains when other things have been pro- 
vided for. It is one of the contingencies 
which swell their yearly expenditure, 
rather than an integral and considerable 
part of the whole. 

“« That this is no unjust account of the 
standard of duty recognised by the ma- 
jority of orderly, respectable, and even 
religious men, is (as has been observed) 
but too certainly proved by their ordinary 
conversation ; there are, however, other 
indications which confirm the judgment. 
How often, for instance, when some re- 
duction of expenditare appears to be ne- 
cessary, does that reduction begin in an 
abridgement ofaccustomed charities. The 
saving is in general extremely small, 
but the principle betrayed is momentous. 
For in these cases a man’s attention is 
first directed to his least necessary ex- 
penses, to those which have hitherto been 
continued, chiefly because there was no 
great reason against them, to the mere 
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ornaments and superfluities in which 
wealth has naturally tempted him to in- 
dulge. If, then, his economy begins 
with a diminution of his offerings to 
God and to the poor, it is because he re- 
fers them to this head. 

“Jt is another unhealthy symptom, 
that so few considerable works of piety or 
charity are undertaken among us, except 
by some uumerous society. Innumerable 
small contributions unite to swell the 
income of these associations to a mighty 
tide, which seems to carry all before it : 
and this is well; may their funds in- 
crease fourfold, how great soever they be. 
Yet even here is an indication of the 
same mistaken principle. It has become 
a common argument, in behalf of our re- 
ligious societies, that they ask of each a 
sum so small that he will never miss it. 
And accordingly, men whose income is 
counted by thousands content both them. 
selves and those who solicit their aid, 
when they give one, or two, or five 
guineas yearly to an association, which 
contemplates objects no less affecting 
and important than the momentous in- 
terests of eternity. They give profess- 
edly that which costs them nothing, and 
then account themselves charitable. 
While, then, we rejoice in the prosperity 
of these institutions, while we acknow- 
ledge with gratitude to God the blessing 
which has often attended their labours, 
and while we see their use in calling the 
poorest to take a part in great and glorious 
deeds (for the poor would otherwise be 
excluded; and to them there is no 
danger, for their least contribution, if it 
be ‘ two mites,’ must be the fruit of sa- 
crifice and self-denial), we must not shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the subscription 
lists of our societies both indicate and 
encourage the opinion, that a man does 
enough when he gives that of which he 
does not feel the waut. Because a mighty 
river results from the union of innumer- 
able drops, therefore is it deemed enough 
that each should afford but a drop out of 
the abundance wherewith God has caused 
his cup to overflow. Far nobler and 
more Christian was the temper of those 
ages when these societies, indeed, of 
which we boast so loudly were unknown ; 
but when innumerable and most costly 
works arose, each as the spontaneous 
offspring of some high mind, the fruit of 
individual love, and gratitude, and self- 
denial.”—P, 49, 


Well, too, is the secret, but prevail- 
ing vice of the moral and respectable 
portions of society, in this our day, 
searched out, and dragged into open 
daylight, in the following passages : 


“We are too ready to limit to the days 
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of our Lord's personal ministry such 
parts of His teaching as bear hard on our 
self-indulgence, and luxury, and world- 
liness. We have discovered that in time 
of persecution riches were a continual 
snare and temptation to apostasy, and 
that with the danger from Jews and 
Heathens, the danger of riches, too, is 
gone by, and the need of forsaking them ; 
as if riches were less likely to produce 
worldliness of heart in a time of peace 
than open apostasy in days of danger ; 
as if at this very hour there were not 
thousands among us who worship gold 
with an idolatry as gross as that of the 
most wretched apostate that ever bowed 
down to the gods of the nations; only 
the modern idolater is in danger far more 
imminent, because he knows it not, and 
calls himself Christian, and frequents the 
church, and draws near to the holy com- 
munion, and is respected by his neigh- 
bours, aud accounts himself a religious 
man, until he sinks at once and for ever 
into the pit of destruction, And then 
we proceed to shew, that in the begin- 
ning of the Gospel there was need of 
greater sacrifices; that the mass of the 
converts was poor, and that a greater 
burden was in consequence thrown upon 
the rich few ; as if there had ever been 
a time when sacrifice was so much de- 
manded as it is now, if it be indeed true, 
as we have seen, that there are hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen perish- 
ing in sin and ignorance of Christ and 
his Gospel; and that the cost alone for. 
bids us to give to each his parish church, 
and to appoint for each a minister to 
watch for his soul. Men acknowledge 
that for every piece of gold expended we 
may hope, by God’s blessing, to know 
hereafter of some soul snatched from the 
very jaws of death; and they tell us 
that it is hopeless that we should obtain 
the necessary funds; and yet they go on 
to say, that self-denial, and the abandon. 
ment of this world’s goods for Christ is 
less necessary now than of old! But, in 
truth, we are wrong in principle when 
we attempt to estimate thus the necessity 
of abandoning the world for Christ. It 
was not for the sake of his riches, but 
for his own that He bade the young ruler 
to go and sell that he had. He sought 
not his, but him. He required of him to 
forsake his property, that He might be 
able to give him treasure in heaven. 
Surely it were impious to deem other. 
wise. For if He had so willed, all the 
treasures of the world might in a mo. 
ment have been before Him, to whom 
they appertained as their Creator. But 
He would save the soul of His creature 
whom ‘ He loved,’ and for whom He had 
come down from heaven, and for whom 
He was about to die; and therefore He 
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commanded him to sell all, because He 

knew ‘ how hardly shall they that have 

riches enter into the kingdom of God,’ 

and that ‘ it is easier for a camel to go 

through the eye of a needle than for a 

rich man to enter the kingdom of God.’ 
* * * = 


“If we examine the nature of that 
special temptation which accompanies 
wealth, we shall less wonder at its in- 
sinuating and treacherous power. Agur 
prays, ‘ Give me not riches, lest I be full 
and deny Thee, and say, Who is the 
Lord? This open impiety is but the 
full developement of the mental habit of 
‘ trusting in riches ;’ and it is a tempta- 
tion under the power of which hundreds 
have fallen who continue to call Christ 
their Master and Lord. A man trusts in 
riches, when they are more or less the 
ground and foundation of his hope and 
security. We cannot but see that the 
majority of amiable, domestic, religious 
persons, in the middle and higher classes 
of society, are without fear and anxiety 
concerning their daily support. This is 
right; a Christian should not be careful 
for such things. But now why are they 
secure? Is it because Christ has pro- 
mised, ‘ seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you;’ and, 
*‘ your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of these things ;’ because they 
know, that ‘ He who spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all,’ 
will ‘with Him also freely give us all 
things ;’ that to Him who died for them, 
all power is given in heaven and earth, so 
that neither earth nor hell can hurt them 
but by His permission? If so, happy 
are they, for they trust in God, not in 
riches, Or, on the other hand, is it be- 
cause they have much goods laid up in 
store for many years ? because they have 
houses and lands, gold and silver; and 
they know that although the value of 
these things may be diminished, yet, ac- 
cording to the course of nature and the 
order of society, they can hardly be so 
much reduced as to bring them within 
the reach of want? If so, they ‘ trust in 
riches ;’ their wealth is the real reason of 
their security and contentment ; it does 
that for them which a filial confidence in 
God, and a prevailing love for Christ 
ought to do, and will do where they 
exist. Here is a test which each may 
apply to his own heart; yet while we 
may not judge individuals among our 
brethren, there are indications which 
give us much cause to fear that a worldly 
confidence in riches is too prevalent, 
even among those who believe that all 
their trust is in God. For if their sub- 
stance is liable to be affected by the vi- 
cissitudes of commerce, and if some un- 
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toward position of affairs throws their all 
into sudden danger ; if revolutions and 
wars, and distress of nations with per- 
plexity, should arise to shake the founda. 
tions of all property, however secured by 
houses and lands, and the stability of 
law and the sacredness of deeds; then 
do we not see the same persons too often 
without confidence, almost without hope, 
and not knowing whither to betake them- 
selves? And why ? except because their 
former trust has been in the multitude of 
their riches. For if their hope had been 
founded upon the Rock of Ages, it could 
not have been shaken by the storms and 
agitations of the world. 
* * * * 

“ And be it observed, that this danger 
from the deceitfulness of riches is by no 
means confined to the case of those who 
are lords of sea and land, and whose 
yearly revenues are counted by thou. 
sands or tens of thousands. That it 
cannot be so is evident enough from the 
condition of those to whom our Lord 
addressed himself: they were poor fish. 
ermen, who would naturally regard as 
rich any man who had a fixed and cer- 
tain income, which placed him above the 
necessity of daily labour, and the un- 
certainty which attends poverty. It is 
plain again, from the very nature of the 
danger; for the man who has thousands 
yearly differs from him who has hundreds, 
rather in the magnitude of his establish- 
ments and the number ofhis dependants, 
than in the security with which he holds 
his possessions as his own. The tempt- 
ation to trust in riches accordingly, and 
to lean on the world, not on God, ap- 
plies, almost in equal measure, to each. 

‘* Such being the snares and temptations 
of this world’s wealth, and our insensi-. 
bility with regard to them, it is of His 
great mercy that our Heavenly Father 
teaches us from time to time our de- 
pendance upon Him, by the heavy chas. 
tisement of His hand. Sometimes by 
loss of property, and yet more frequently 
by bodily sickness and pain, or by anxi- 
ety and care for those whom we love, or 
by bitter sorrow over their graves, He 
teaches us that riches are a broken reed, 
ou which if we lean we shall assuredly 
be pierced through with many sorrows. 
Aud hereby He shews the abundance of 
His long-suffering towards us, and His 
love, ‘ which will not let the sinner lose 
his soul at ease.’ For this cause it may 
probably be, that when He permits that 
we should be tried by some great acces- 
sion of this world’s goods, He so often 
sends with them some deeply piercing 
sorrow, the messenger of His mercy, to 
humble us and to prove us, that He may 
do us good at the latter end. But if we 
would render such loving correction 
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needless (and ‘ He doth not willingly 
affiict"), or if we would secure that 
which is perhaps a still greater blessing, 
the full Fait and benefit of the wounds 
left by His pruning hands; then must 
we betake ourselves to that which is the 
appropriate remedy, the appointed an- 
tidote against the deceitfulness of riches ; 
and this is abundant, liberal, self-deny- 
ing devotion of our worldly substance to 
Christ’s service and the benefit of the 
poor. This is the appointed antidote ; 
because it is the only act by which we 
can practise the blessed habit of de- 
pendance upon God, and such habits grow 
up and are strengthened and matured 
by acts, and not merely by feelings or by 
When by His grace we ac- 
custom ourselves to act as if His favour 
was our only sure and solid happiness, 
and all worldly things vain and treache- 
rous, as indeed they are, then we cul- 
tivate the habit of trusting in Him, and 
not in them, for our happiness and our 
treasure. This it was that the young 
ruler lacked. He trusted in riches, and 
therefore could not follow Christ. In 
love then, not in severity, He bade him 
‘ Go, sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come, take up the cross, and 
follow me.’ He desired to lighten him 
of a load which was pressing him to 
hell; and knowing all hearts, He saw 
doubtless that no smaller sacrifice would 
suffice to wean him from the love of 
riches, to destroy his trust in them, and 
to teach him to trust in God, in His 
providence, and His bounty, ‘ who giveth 
to the beast his food, and feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon Him.’ And 
whoever there be who knows the effect 
of riches in hardening the heart, and how 
often they become our hope, and usurp 
the place of our God ; and who, know- 
ing this, has a holy fear and jealousy for 
himself, lest he too come short of the 
glory of God, let him thank God that the 
remedy proposed by Christ to this man 
is in his own power. Now, as then, a 
man may, if he will, give up his worldly 
substance for his Lord. Whoever then 
Sees reason to fear that he has suffered, 
or is likely to suffer, by the deceitfulness 
of riches, let him try the power of this 
remedy, let him give largely, profusely, 
to the utmost limits of prudence, beyond 
those limits, to his own impoverishment 
if need be, rather than be contented to 
trust in riches, and so lose his portion in 
Christ. Yea, if he should even give all 


that he hath (although this would very 
frequently be attended with some neglect 
of duty, and therefore not being accord. 
ing to God’s will, would not be salutary 
to our own souls), yet if he should have 
reason to think even this sacrifice neces- 
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dently would he act, than do those who 
take this young ruler for their example, 
who are amiable, affectionate, kind- 
hearted, exemplary in social duties, and 
who come running and kneeling to Christ, 
but who fail in the one point of trial, 
who trust in their riches, who cannot 
bring themselves to give them up for 
Him, and so, alas! are not worthy of 
Him.”—P. 62, 


Thus much of the duty of holding 
earthly possessions with an untenacious 
grasp; of looking upon wealth, in 
short, in the true light, as something 
entrusted to us for a few short years 
merely, and respecting which true 
wisdom dictates that we should en- 
deavour to obtain, by its means, the 
greatest amount of real, substantial 
good, and that within our own times, 
which it is possible tocontrive. Another 
point alluded to by Mr. Wilberforce is 
one of which the truth is only now 
beginning to emerge to light. Yet it 
is a most interesting subject for re- 
flection, and we have a strong ex- 
pectation that its real value will both 
soon and extensively be felt by those 
whom it chiefly concerns. 


‘Our modern churches are generally 
the work of societies and committees ; 
and we need no inscription to tell us 
that they are so; they bear it on their 
front. A society can as little cultivate 
architectural taste and magnificence, as 
it can call forth gratitude in those who 
benefit hy its bounty. Its operations 
are of necessity conducted on cold, dry 
rules of economy ; every thing is done 
by weight and measure ; and nothing is 
spent but that which can in no way be 
saved. And while those who execute 
the work are thus minded, the donors, 
whose bounty they administer, only hear, 
of course, general statements of the num- 
ber of sittings provided, and they cannot 
but want all that particular and personal 
interest in the work to which they con- 
tribute, which would turn their duty 
into a pleasure. ‘Thus do we build 
churches by calculation, as a matter of 
necessity ; but of old, church building 
was a delight, a luxury, a passion. 
Then men of wealth would build some 
glorious fane from foundation to turret, 
and those whose means were less abun- 
dant would furnish a pillar, a transept, 
or a choir: each man felt a paternal in- 
terest in his work; while he lived he 
delighted to visit it, and watch its pro- 
gress ; when he died, his mortal remains 
were laid beneath the roof which he had 
raised, in hope of His coming, whose 
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promise had called forth his bounty. 
Thus did church architecture arise, and 
thus was it perfected. Men knew that 
they were building, not for man, but for 
the glory of His name, who had fur- 
nished for them this spacious earth in 
its beauty and abundance, and who was 
gone to prepare for them mansions in 
heaven; and therefore none could en- 
dure that their work should yield in 
magnificence to that of another. Nation 
vied with nation, city with city; the 
news of an improvement was borne from 
one shore to another; and if some new 
beauty was introduced in one country, it 
was so quickly imitated in others, and 
spread over the whole of Christendom, 
that the place of its origin became doubt- 
ful; and as the stars break out at once 
in every quarter of the sky, it seemed to 
have arisen every where by one simul- 
taneous impulse. ag ° 

“Nor let any man fear that he may 
do amiss in spending large sums on the 
beauty of one church, while so many are 
wanted, Experience refutes the niggard 
argument, that we should build cheap 
churches hecause we have need of many. 
Our numberless parish churches were 
built in the same age with our cathe. 
drals; and if any man of great wealth 
would provide others for our new towns 
and villages, he will do more by spend- 
ing ten, twenty, even fifty thousand 
pounds, or more, in building and endow- 
ing one church in a worthy manner, than 
he could by giving the same sum to be 
spent by a society in raising many such 
buildings as are now called churches, 
and providing thirty pounds for the 
yearly endowment of each of them. For 
his deed will not be lost or forgotten ; it 
will be imitated, rivalled, surpassed ; 
and then, too, men who have only hun. 
dreds to spend instead of thousands, 
will find a pleasure in doing the like in 
their measure, and will furnish our vil- 
lages with fabrics like those of old. 
These things may we hope to see once 
again, whenever men shall be made to 
feel, with holy David, that it is decorous 
to be more sumptuous in erecting a 
church than a mansion, that splendour 
and magnificence befit the house of God, 
rather than the dwellings of men. For 
at this moment the evil is not, that they 
do not build stately piles, and adorn 
them with much cost, but that they have 
learned to esteem a great expenditure 
useful when lavished on their own habi- 
tations, and never wasted but on His 
whose ‘is the greatness, and the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty; from whom both riches and 
honour come, and who reigneth. over 
all.’ ”"—P. 98. ; 


We entreat that the last-quoted 
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“passages may be laid seriously to 
heart. It has often filled us with 
wonder and a kind of indignation, 
when traversing England in various 
directions, to se, ever and anon, some 
stately pile a.ise to view, from amidst 
some noble plantation — the domain of 
the rich and the powerful, — and then 
to espy, peering out from some se. 
questered corner of the park, a simple, 
rustic village church, declaring, by its 
bareness of all decoration, and even 
by its want of the necessary repa- 
rations, that it was decidedly the most 
neglected, the least regarded spot in 
the whole territory. The parish was 
owned entirely by the owner of the 
hall; the church, therefore, in one 
sense, as having the right of presenta- 
tion, was a portion of his own pro- 
perty. It stood, too, in his own 
grounds, within bow-shot of his own 
drawing-room. Whenever he offered 
prayers to God in God’s own house, it 
was there that his knee was bowed. 
Nay, in that humble pile his fathers 
lay interred, and within the same tomb 
it was his own hope to rest. And 
yet, no one of these considerations, nor 
the whole of them unitedly, seems to 
invest this little edifice with the least 
interest in his eyes! At least, while 
hundreds are willingly expended on a 
new approach and porters’ lodge ; and 
a single outfit of new furniture for the 
drawing-room aforesaid, demands more 
than is generally spent upon the erec- 
tion of a new church,— that low and 
inconvenient erection remains, neither 
improved, nor enriched, nor even ren- 
dered commodious; while every thing 
around it advances with advancing 
wealth, and owns the constant hand of 
care and improvement. ! 

This is the picture of hundreds of 
village churches and country halls. 
But there are even stronger cases. 
We see, in some domains, stables and 
dog-kennels, which outvie palaces in 
extent and costliness; and in the same 
vicinity we see the house consecrated 
to the worship of God, scarcely bearing 
a comparison, in decency and com- 
modiousness, with the noble owner’s 
pigsties! Worst of all, in some few 

cases, we see the pride of man so 

swollen, amidst all this neglect of God 
and God’s own house, that at last it 
becomes impossible for even the corpse 
of so great a being to repose in so 
mean a resting-place! The church is 
abandoned, as unworthy to receive the 
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dead body of this “ mighty lord,” and 
a “mausoleum” must be built for his 
especial use! God’s house may re- 
main a hovel and a desolation, while 
tens of thousands are lavished to pre- 
pare a costly habitation for the dead ! 

Now, is not all this a monstrous 
perversion of taste and feeling? We 
delight in architecture, and rejoice to 
see the noble mansion rise among the 
ancient woods of the patrimonial do- 
main ; but why not give to the house 
of God, the house of prayer, the rest- 
ing-place of the dead, its fitting rank 
amidst the new erections ? What could 
be more natural, or more fit, or more 
graceful, than to assign to this spot the 
chief attention and the most liberal 
expenditure? Would there be any 
thing strange or out of character in 
making this the centre of attraction, 
the gem and cynosure of the whole do- 
main? On the contrary, is it not pass- 
ing strange, and sad as well as strange, 
to see that amidst parks, and pillars, 
and temples, and ornamental grounds, 
the church is often the only spot upon 
which no attention is lavished, no ex- 
penditure bestowed? Fashion and 
custom, often unreasonable, and ne- 
ver more so than in this case, have 
doubtless helped to establish this sort 
of atheistic practice. Let us hope, 
however, that while the nobility and 
gentry are now awakening, in some 
degree, to their duty, in building 
churches for the poor, they will not 
continue to act as if a church was a 
place with which a rich man had no 
sort of connexion. 


But we must now pass on to the 
second topic to which we proposed to 
advert; and here we shall be com- 
elled to dissent as entirely from Mr. 
Vilberforce’s views, with reference to 
Cuurcn Rerorm, as we coincided 
with them on the first head. Mr. W., 
though himself no prebendary, or other 
cathedral dignitary, takes up the cause 
of those endangered functionaries as 
zealously as if born a member of a 
chapter, and sworn, on his entrance 
into life, to contend earnestly for the 
rights, privileges, and endowments of 
that highly favoured fraternity. Hear 
his wrathful remonstrance against the 
proposed innovations :— 


“ Having established the principle 
that charity consists in giving without 
self-denial, without sparmg any thing 
which we want; and finding, after all 
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eur expedients, that such a principle 
will not supply all that is wanted ; we 
have now set ourselves to devise methods 
of serving God without any expense on 
our part at all. No sooner are the urgent 
needs of their poor neighbours pleaded, 
than men meet them, not with liberal, 
large-hearted, self-denying donations of 
that which is their own, but with sordid, 
grovelling, debasing calculations, how 
the evil may be remedied by new-model- 
ling one fund, and creating a surplus in 
another, and appropriating a third. Inso. 
much that now it is scarcely proposed, 
or even treated as conceivable, that exist- 
ing evils should be remedied at our cost ; 
but, when they have become intolerable, 
they are to be met by laying our hands 
on the gifts devoted by our ancestors to 
some other work of piety or charity. 
Such is the result of giving only what 
we can afford ; such is the fruit of oar 
maxims ; they end in sacrilege. We 
must overthrow the foundations made b 

our fathers at their own cost, for whic 

they toiled, and laboured, and denied 
themselves, because there are no other 
good works to be done now, and we do 
not choose to sacrifice any thing for their 
accomplishment. We have suffered a 
half-heathen population to arise among 
us, for want of churches and parochial 
endowments ; and we hope to remedy the 
evil by violating the sanctity of those 
other endowments, whereby men, who 
had carefully provided churches and mi. 
nisters for every portion of the existing 
population, went on to secure the per- 
petual daily intercessions of the cathe- 
drals, and the maintenance of a learned 
clergy, who, secluded from the cares of 
a parish, might be, and have often been, 
the defenders of sound doctrine, and the 
champions of the church. And again, 
because numbers of our parochial endow- 
ments are miserably small, there are not 
wanting men, honest and respectable in 
other parts of their conduct —men, too, 
of whom we cannot but hope that they 
fear God and desire his favour—who 
(having abundant wealth and opportu- 
nities of setting the example, by aug- 
menting one or more of these endow- 
ments, and securing at their own cost an 
adequate hire to one labourer or more) 
have deliberately proposed plans for 
rectifying the abuse, by seizing, without 
colour of justice or equity, the funds so- 
lemnly devoted of old, not to the general 
purposes of the church, but to the benefit 
of the other specified parishes with which 
the donors were connected. They have 
thought it a sufficient defence of such 
schemes, that the funds on which they 
purpose to lay hands are more liberal 
than appears necessary to the economists 
of our day. Nay, to crown the whole, 
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such projects have often found favour 
with the very men who are actually 
holding and ‘ nourishing their hearts,’ 
day by day, upon the spoils of those 
parishes which they propose to indem- 
nify at the expense of others.”—P. 54. 


Again he returns to the subject :— 


« Here we again see how unchristian 
are our schemes, when we would provide 
for the service of God now by over- 
throwing that which our fathers have 
built up for His glory —we deprive our- 
selves of the opportunity of shewing love 
toChrist. One church, built or endowed 
at our own cost, will rejoice our hearts 
far more than fifty provided by the plun- 
der of our cathedrals; for the one is a 
monument of love, the other of niggard 
selfishness.” —P. 82. 


Once more :— 


“ Sacrilege not only absorbs the of. 
ferings of devout men of old, but pre- 
vents those of devout men in future. 
Let us not be deterred, then, by any fear 
of obloquy, or by respect for any name, 
however venerable, from opposing with 
our whole power and influence measures 
so hateful to the God of truth and equity, 
and so fatal to the very object which the 
are intended to promote. If we keep si- 
lence when they are proposed and main- 
tained, then do we, no doubt, bring upon 
ourselves a portion of that awful respon- 
sibility which belongs ehiefly to their 
authors. And whoover manfully avows 
his deep and settled abhorrence of them, 
will commonly be surprised to find how 
many there are who feel with him, but 
who, from hopelessness, the desire of 
peace, or the dread of odium, have with- 
held their sentiments till called forth by 
sympathy. To offer such an occasion, 
by which men are determined and en- 
eouraged to act on their conscientious 
judgment, is no trifling mode of employ- 
ing our influence for the ehurch. But 
should the event be otherwise—should 
we be deemed narrow-minded and illi- 
beral, and should our protest be unavail- 
ing, we shall have done what we could— 
we shall at least have discharged our own 
consciences of the guilt of a national sin. 
And, surely, ‘ it is better to be called 
narrow-minded by men, than to be called 
presumptuous by God ; it is happier to 
be thought over-scrupulous, so that we 
obtain His praise, than to have the 
world’s praise for liberality without it.’ ” 
—P. 158. 


Ilere, then, we see that the plan of 
Church Reform laid before parliament 
in 1835-6, under the signatures and 
with the recommendation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
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London, the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
the Bishop of Gloucester, is unhe- 
sitatingly pronounced, by Mr. H. W, 
Wilberforce, the curate of Bransgore, 
to be “ sacrilegious,” “ hateful to God,” 
“ fatal,” “ abhorrent,” and an act of 
“ plunder” and “ confiscation.” Surely 
it was hardly decorous to apply lan- 
guage of this grave and serious import, 
to the act of persons so elevated, both 
by station and by character, until some. 
thing like actual guilt had been clearly 
established. A statement of facts, how. 
ever brief, ought surely to have pre- 
ceded so sweeping a censure. 

We might, indeed, try to imagine 
the nature and tenor of such a state- 
ment, and having thus invented a 
series of charges, we might next en- 
deavour to refute and destroy them, 
On reflection, however, we prefer a 
bolder course. Without a moment's 
hesitation, we shall carry the war into 
the adversary’s territory, by asserting, 
and endeavouring to prove :—1. That 
the terms here used, of “ sacrilege,” 
“ plunder,” and “ confiscation,” are 
far more applicable to the present state 
and appropriation of our cathedral re- 
venues, than to any scheme of reform 
which has yet been mooted ; and, 2. 
That the plan of reform recommended 
by the church commissioners is merely 
an attempt to recover back those re- 
venues which are now “ sacrilegiously” 
misappropriated, and to apply them to 
purposes resembling those for which 
they were originally given. 

These assertions will probably startle 
some of our readers. Let them dis- 
passionately consider a single case, 
which we shall now present to their 
minds, and then say whether our alle- 
gations are not well-founded. 

The parish of Leighton Beaudesert, 
commonly called Leighton Buzzard, 
in Bedfordshire, appears by the par- 
liamentary returns to have 3330 inha- 
bitants, and the incumbent’s income is 
given at 193/. It is obvious that this 
is not sufficient for two clergymen; 
and the parish being very extensive, 
and the incumbent aged, the work has 
proved too much for one. Dissent has 
seen its opportunity, and has taken its 
ground. Gaining possession of a large 
proportion of the population, it has 
succeeded in rendering the collection 
of church-rates impossible ; and thus 
the sacred edifice itself becomes daily 
more damp, decayed, and incommo- 
dious. Every thing is disordered, 
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weakened, and deserted. The whole 
case is precisely one of those which 
not unfrequently occur, wherein the 
church deeply suffers from insufficient 
endowments. Hence an application 
has lately been made to the Pastoral 
Aid Society, to step in with its elee- 
mosynaty aid, and by providing a se- 
cond clergyman for this arduous post, 
to give the church an opportunity of 
rearing her drooping head, in this scene 
of difficulty and depression. 

But is the church really insufficiently 
endowed in Leighton Buzzard? Far 
from it. On the contrary, there is 
scarcely a spot in Britain more muni- 
ficently provided for. The impropriator 
of the tithes and patron of the living is 
the prebendary of Leighton Beaudesert, 
in Lincoln Cathedral. And about eight 
or ten years back, the then occupant of 
that prebendal stall, Dr. Maltby, the 
present Bishop of Durham, received in 
one single fine, for the renewal of the 
lease of his prebendal estate in Leigh- 
ton, the enormous sum of THIRTY-FIVE 
Tnousanp Pounps! 

Now, let us look this fact in the 
face, and seriously examine its bear- 
ings. Mr. Wilberforce says that to 
turn this immense property to some 
other account—as, for instance, to 
build two or three chapels in the dis- 
tant parts of this large parish, and to 
provide sufficient endowments for three 
or four clergymen, instead of an insuf- 
ficient income for one—he says that 
any proceeding of this kind would be 
sacrilegious,” “ hateful to God,” and 
“abhorrent to man.” He has not, it 
is true, applied these terms to the case 
of Leighton individually, but the lan- 
guage of his book will certainly be 
understood to apply to the case of 
London ; and what is proposed to be 
done with London is just what we 
have imagined for Leighton. In place 
of dividing about 16,000/. a-year, as at 
present, among six of the canons and 
prebendaries of St. Paul’s, the bisho 
would allot perhaps 4000/. or 60001. 
per annum among four; and thus gain 
some 10,000/. or 12,000/. a-year for 
the endowment of the incumbents of 
thirty or forty new churches, at 300/. 
per annum for each. The question is, 
Is this “ sacrilege,” or not? 

Return to the case of Leighton 
Buzzard, and ask, Was that thirty-five 
thousand pounds, realised in a single 
day by Dr. Maltby, of any real utility 
to the church? Was it the payment 
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for any service done, either in pastoral 
or in literary labours? Did the church 
at large derive the least benefit from 
that revenue? or did the fortunate re- 
cipient make any, even the least, 
return? If not—if, as we fear, this 
large amount was quietly realized by 
the individual, and invested by him in 
the 3 per cents for the private use of 
his own family, without the application 
of any portion of it to any spiritual or 
even benevolent purpose— then we 
should be inclined to ask, whether the 
terms “ sacrilege” and “ plunder” do 
not seem to belong more properly to 
such a system as this, rather than to 
a change which would render these re- 
venues really applicable to the religious 
interests of the people? 

With equal force do these remarks 
apply to all similar cases. There are 
in St. Paul’s four canons residentiary, 
who divide between them the annual 
sum of 9048/., or 2262/. each. Now, 
the scheme of reform offered to parlia- 
ment by the church commissioners 
would leave these canons about 1000/. 
a-year apiece. This proposed reduc- 
tion, although no one expects the exist- 
ing incumbents to submit to it, has 
awakened the wrath of the Rev. Sidney 
Smith, who discharges his bile in a 
succession of pamphlets levelled at the 
Bishop of London. All this bubbling 
forth of the esprit de corps may be ex- 
pected, and even tolerated, in canons 
and prebendaries; but will any man 
out of that peculiar circle stand up and 
say, that it is better that this entire 
annual sum of 9048/. should continue 
to be divided among future Sidney 
Smiths, than that 5000/. per annum, 
out of it should go to furnish ministers 
to some twenty new churches ? 

But “ the intentions of the pious 
founders of our cathedrals.” We 
respect these intentions as much as 
the combatants for the prebendaries ; 
but we utterly deny that it ever was 
the intention of the founder of the 


ager of Leighton Beaudesert that 
is prebendary should, some seven 
centuries after, put into 
pocket the net sum of 35,000/. for a 


his own 


single fine. On the contrary, we are 
bound, if we would do justice to the 
piety of these ancient benefactors of 
the church, to take for granted that 
they meant their benefactions to pro- 
duce some positive and tangible good. 
If, therefore, it becomes clear, that, for 
want of some new regulations, large 
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masses of church property are getting 
diverted from their original purposes, 
and are becoming merely the “ plun- 
der” of individuals, it surely is our 
duty, out of regard to the pious found- 
ers of these chapters, to interfere, and 
so to apply these ample revenues as to 
produce the greatest possible amount 
of spiritual advantage. 
he simple truth is, that in nearly 
every case which will be subjected to 
what Mr. Wilberforce calls “ confisca- 
tion,” the wealth which it is proposed 
to divert to other purposes than hereto- 
fore, has arisen out of circumstances 
never contemplated by the founder. A 
mine is discovered on a_prebendal 
estate. Is this fortunate event, as mat- 
ters now stand, of the least utility to 
the church? Not in the remotest de- 
gree: the whole result is, that the pre- 
bend for the time being draws into his 
pockets a fine of some ten or twenty 
thousand pounds for the renewal of the 
lease, and his daughters become great 
heiresses. The manor of Finsbury, in 
process of time, is covered with houses, 
and every yard of it comes to be of the 
value formerly belonging to an acre. 
What the prebendal estate of Finsbury, 
belonging to the stall of that name in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is now really 
worth, is a question that few persons 
could answer ; but we apprehend that 
the fee-simple of it would be a rich 
endowment for an earldom. And does 
Mr. Wilberforce really mean to argue, 
that it is “ sacrilege” to make any new 
disposition of this enormous and un- 
foreseen mass of wealth ; and “ confis- 
cation” to apply it, as the Bishop of 
London proposes to do, to the main- 
tenance of some of the very many new 
incumbents which the destitute “ bo- 
rough of Finsbury” requires ? 
Another ground for immediately re- 
forming these things is sufficiently ob- 
vious. Mr. Wilberforce adverts to the 
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national duty, and to the demand which 
must be made upon parliament for a 
liberal grant to = church. But is it 
not abundantly clear, that so long as 
large estates in the church’s possession 
are applied to no other purpose than 
the aggrandisement of private families, 
the intidel and economical opponents 
in the legislature will possess a power. 
ful argument against any such grant! 
The church must do all in her power 
to apply the means she already pos- 
sesses to really religious purposes, 
before she can hope to be favourably 
heard in a mixed assembly like the 
British House of Commons. 

We are deeply grieved to see many 
good men, like the writer now un- 
der consideration, running into these 
mischievous absurdities. They may 
assure themselves that “ Cuaurcn Re- 
FORM,” in these matters, has neither 
begun too soon nor proceeded too far. 
The resistance which has heen offered, 
and which is still kept up, to the wise 
and judicious plans of the Bishop of 
London, is one of the most lamentable 
circumstances of the present day. It 
is true, that with the natural ascend- 
ancy of a first-rate mind, his lordship 
moves along with something of the air 
of an autocrat: but this is an inevit- 
able accompaniment of great mental 
superiority. It is wise in such a man 
to hold his own spirit, as far as possible, 
in check ; but it is the very reverse of 
wisdom, in others, to be fretted at his 
greatness. The work now in hand de- 
mands such a mind ; and it is a token 
for good to the Church of England that 
such a character has been raised up 
for the emergency; nor could there 
be a better wish for the church or for 
the realm, next to the pouring downa 
Divine influence upon the people, than 
that he might be spared to see the full 
completion of his plans, both of Cuurca 
Extension and Cuurcn Rerorm. 
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HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 


No. XI. 
The beaten Beggarman. 
OA. =. 1-116, 


[Tax contest of Ulysses and Irus, which occupies the first 116 lines of the 
18th Odyssey is a favourite passage among the ancient critics, who evidently 
consider it to be, what in vulgar, but expressive language, we should call a 
capital piece of fun. Dionysius of Halicarnassus is inclined to trace to it the 
origin of comedy. ‘* Hence [from Homer], perhaps, comedy had its origin. In 
the midst of his gravest and most sublime matters, we find laughter-moving 
episodes —as, for instance, when the beggarman Irus, in the Odyssey, is put up 
by the dissipated suitors to challenge the most noble Ulysses [ysmarary Odvect] 
to a boxing match, and turns out to be only fit for laughing at.” Some philo- 
sophy follows, not worth translating. Eustathius chuckles over the incident, 
though he is bound to think it not consistent with epic dignity. The poet, 
he remarks, who is grim (¢xvSgwaes) and rough (ayes) in the Iliad, relaxes into 
ten thousand jocularities in the Odyssey ; as nurses indulge children, so he gives 
the teat to his more tender and simple-minded hearers (ndews rirSsuu rous awradw- 
rigous xa) awroversgovs axgouras). This passage of the comment of Eustathius is 
evidently corrupt, but the meaning is as I have given it. The many allusions 
to Irus in the classical authors mark the popularity of the incident. 

As I do not believe that Ilomer is cxeSgwares or aygis in the Iliad, I cannot 
think that he has deviated into good-humoured or rough jocularity in the Odyssey, 
for the benefit of the babes and sucklings of literature. The scene in the second 
book of the Iliad, where Ulysses belabours the impudent Thersites with a cudgel 
—for the cxnxreev of the heroic ages was nothing more—is essentially of the 
same character as the belabouring of the impudent Irus with his fists, in the 
Odyssey. He rebuked the one as a king, chastising an inferior with authority 
undisputed ; the other, his disguised condition compelled him to meet as an 
equal, and to punish, not as invested with any conventional superiority, but as 
the man of courage punishes the coward. In both cases the braggart is the victim 
of his own insolence, and the feeling of the poet is in both identical. 

What is and what is not epic and poetic dignity would waste a long volume 
to discuss. One thing is, however, very observable. Homer, A°schylus, Dante, 
Shakspere, Milton—I pass the inferior names of Hesiod, Euripides, Sophocles, 
Ariosto, Calderon, Camoens, Goethe, and a score of others—have been vehe- 
mently accused of bad taste, in admitting puns and trivial incidents into their 
poems. Many very respectable authors and critics have been so good as to 
extenuate, because they could not defend, practices so reprehensible. Did it 
ever strike these gentlemen, that what to the greatest minds of the world ap- 
peared not inconsistent with their splendid reveries, might not need defence, or 
regard attack from the meanest minds in that same world, viz. the critics of got? 
No! That would be the last thought to cross the self-sufficient brains of the 
self-constituted authorities of “ polite literature.” 

In the following lines, Irus, a town-beggar, sees Ulysses, disguised as a men- 
dicant, at the housegate of the royal residence of Ithaca, and wishes to drive off 
the intruder on his dues: The suitors indulge in the amusement of seeing the 
two beggarmen fight ; and the result is consistent with poetic justice. I fear that 
in real life the sturdy beggar is not always unsuccessful against the true man.] 


 § 
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IIuge was his stomach, without cease 
to eat and drink craved he; 

No strength, no force his body had, 
though vast it was to see, 


II. 


He got as name from parent dame, Ar- 
neus, at his birth, 

But Irus was the nickname given by 
gallants in their mirth ; 

For he, where’er they chose to send, 
their speedy errands bore, 

And now he thought to drive away 
Odysseus from his door, 


III. 


“ Depart, old man! and quit the 
porch,” he cried, with insult 
coarse, 

“Else quickly by the foot thou shalt 
be dragged away by force: 

Dost thou not see, how here on me, 
their eyes are turned by all, 

In sign to bid me stay no more, but 
fling thee from the hall ? 


IV, 


“Tis only shame that holds me back; 
so get thee up and go! 

Or ready stand with hostile hand to 
combat blow for blow.” 
Odysseus said, as stern he looked with 

angry glance, “ My friend, 
Nothing of wrong in deed or tongue 
do I to thee intend. 
V. 
“T grudge not whatsoe’er is given, 
how great may be the dole, 
The threshold is full large for both; 
be not of envious soul. 
It seems ’tis thine, as well as mine, a 
wanderer’s life to live, 
And to the gods alone belongs, a store 
of wealth to give. 


VI. 
* But do not dare me to the blow, 
nor rouse my angry mood, 
Old as I am, thy heart and lips might 
stain my hands with blood. 
To-morrow free, I then from thee, the 
day in peace would spend, 


For never more to gain these walls, thy 
beaten limbs would bend.” 
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VII. 


“ Heavens! how this glutton glibly 
talks,” the vagrant Irus cried ; 

‘Just as an old wife loves to prate, 
smoked at the chimney side. 

If I should smite him, from his mouth 

the shattered teeth were torn, 

As from the jaws of plundering swine, 

caught rooting up the corn, 


VIII. 


Come gird thee for the fight, that they 
our contest may behold, 

If thou’lt expose to younger arms thy 
body frail and old.” 

So in debate engaged they sate upon 
the threshold stone, 

Before Odysseus’ lofty gate wrangling 
in angry tone. 


IX. 


Antinous marked, and with a laugh the 
suitors he addressed : 

‘¢ Never, I ween, our gates have seen so 
gay a cause of jest; 

Some god, intent on sport, has sent this 
stranger to our hall, 

And he and Irus mean to fight: so set 
we on the brawl.” 


X. 


Gay laughed the guests, and straight 
arose, on frolic errand bound, 

About the ragged beggarmen a ring 
they made around. 

Antinous cries, “ A fitting prize for the 
combat I require, 

Paunches of goat you see are here now 
lying on the fire ; 


XI. 


This dainty food all full of blood, and 
fat of savoury taste, 

Intended for our evening’s meal, there 
to be cooked we placed. 

Which ever of these champions bold 
may chance to win the day, 

Be he allowed which paunch he will to 
choose and bear away. 

And he shall at our board henceforth 
partake our genial cheer, 

No other beggarman allowed the table 
to come near,” 
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XII. 


They all agreed, and then upspoke the 
chief of many a wile : 

“‘ Hard is it when ye match with youth 
age overrun with toil ; 

The belly, counsellor of ill, constrains 
me now to go, 

Sure to be beaten in the fight with 
many a heavy blow. 


XIII. 


“ But plight your troth with solemn 
oath, that none will raise his 
hand 

My foe to help with aid unfair, while 
I before him stand,” 

They took the covenant it had pleased 
Odysseus to propose ; 

And his word to plight the sacred might 
of Telemachus arose. 


XIV. 


“ Tf,” he exclaimed, “ thy spirit bold, 
and thy courageous heart, 

Should urge thee from the palace gate, 
to force this man to part, 

Thou needst not fear that any here will 
strike a fraudful blow ; 

Who thus would dare bis hand to rear 
must fight with many a foe, 


XV. 


“ Upon me falls within these halls the 
stranger's help to be, 

And Prince Antinous and the wise 
Eurymachus join with me.” 

All gave assent, and round his loins his 
rags Odysseus tied ; 

Then was displayed each shoulder- 

blade of ample form and wide. 


XVI. 


His shapely thighs of massive size were 
all to sight confessed, 

So were his arms of muscle strong, s0 

was his brawny breast ; 


Athene close at hand each limb to 


nobler stature swelled ; 


In much amaze did the suitors gaze, 


when they his form beheld. 
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XVII. 


“ Trus un-Irused now,” they said, “ will 
catch his sought-for wo, 

Judge by the hips which from his rags 
this old man stripped can shew.” 

And Irus trembled in his soul ; but soon 
the servants came, 

Girt him by force, and to the fight 
dragged on his quivering frame. 


XVIII. 


There as he shook in every limb, 
Antinous spoke in scorn: 

“ *Twere better, bullying boaster, far, 
that thou hadst ne’er been born, 

If thus thou quake and trembling shake, 
o’ercome with coward fear, 

Of meeting with this aged man, worn 
down with toil severe. 


XIX. 


“ T warn you thus, and shall perform 
full surely what I say, 

Tf, conqueror in the fight, his arm shall 
chance to win the day, 

Epirus-ward thou hence shalt sail, in 
sable bark, consigned 

To charge of Echetus the king, terror 
of all mankind. 


XX. 


“ He'll soon deface all manly trace with 
unrelenting steel, 

And make thy sliced-off nose and ears 
for hungry dogs a meal.” 

He spoke, and with those threatening 
words filled Irus with fresh 
dread ; 

And trembling more in every limb, he 
to the midst was led. 


XXI. 


Both raised their hands, and then a 
doubt passed through Odysseus’ 
brain 

Should he strike him so, that a single 
blow would lay him with the 
slain, 

Or stretch him with a gentler touch 
prostrate upon the ground : 

On pondering well, this latter course 
the wiser one he found, 
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XXII. 


For if his strength was fully shewn, he 
knew that all men’s eyes 

The powerful hero would detect, despite 
his mean disguise. 

Irus the king’s right shoulder hit ; 
then he with smashing stroke 

Returned a blow beneath the ear, and 
every bone was broke. 


XXIII. 


Burst from his mouth the gushing 
blood; down to the dust he 
dashed, 

With bellowing howl, and in the fall 
his teeth to pieces crashed. 

There lay he, kicking on the earth; 
meanwhile, the suitors proud, 

Lifting their hands as fit to die, 

shouted in laughter loud. 


XXIV. 


Odysseus seized him by the foot, and 
dragged him through the hall, 

To porch and gate, and left him laid 
upon the bounding wall. 

He placed a wand within his hand, and 
said, “ The task is thine, 

There seated with this staff, to drive 
away the dogs and swine ; 


XXV, 


“ But on the stranger and the poor, 
never again presume 

To act as lord, else, villain base, thine 
may be heavier doom.” 

So saying, o’er his back he flung his 
cloak, to tatters rent, 

Then bound it with a twisted rope, and 
back to his seat he went. 


XXVI. 


Back to the threshold, while within 
uprose the laughter gay. 

And with kind words was hailed the 

man who conquered in the fray. 


“ May Zeus and all the other gods, 


O stranger! grant thee still 
Whate’er to thee most choice may be, 
whatever suits thy will. 
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XXVII. 


“ Thy hand has checked the beggar 
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Notes.] 27. yeni xayiver.] I have taken both interpretations of this word. In 
one meaning the old woman is called a chimney-hunter, because she is chatty, talk- 
ative, weAvAados ; in another, because she is blackened with the ashes: dia ro smipase 
vousvor tray, wg c1ovsx Tivos aeCoans. I do not well understand the explanation given 
by Aristarchus and Herodian, quoted by Clarke from Eustathius. 

29. vis AnioCortigng.] The scholiast informs us, that when swine are caught 
rooting the corn, their teeth are drawn for the offence. A‘lian assures us that it is a 
speciai law in Salamis; adding, that it was supposed, that if swine ate green corn it 
makes their teeth rotten. Clarke says that this erplicatio is ‘‘ satis inepta.” Perhaps 
so; but I do not think the law which enacted the toothdrawing of swine very wise, 
It certainly would not much tend to improve the quality of the pork. 

53. yarrhg.] Eustathius doubts whether this yaerhg is that of Ulysses, or of the 
goat frying on the fire. The epithet xaxoseyes is supposed to settle the question in 
favour or disfavour of the former. We are referred to ¢. 286. yarriga ovAouiyny, A 
TAR xax’ avIearos %3we1. Seneca says, “ Cum ventre humano tibi negotium est; 
nec rationem patitur, nec ulla prece flectitur populus esuriens.” The readers of 
Rabelais will remember the wonders of the court of Gaster, master of arts ; and as 
he has taken the degree from Persius, I volunteer a translation of the introduction to 
the satires, in which that important functionary is dubbed Artium Magister ingentque 











largitor. 


Nec fonte labra prolui caballino, 

Nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic poéta prodirem. 
Heliconidasque pallidamque Pirenen 
lllis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 
Hedere sequaces : ipse semipaganus 
Ad sacra vatum carmen affero nostrum. 
Quis expedivit psittaco suum Xaigs, 
Picasque docuit verba nostra conari ? 
Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter, negatas artifex sequi voces. 
Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummi, 
Corvos poétas et poétridas picas 
Cantare credas Pegaseium melos. 


I never of the horse-hoof fountain 
Remember to have sipped the streams, 
Nor on Parnassus’ two-topped mountain 
Slumbered to woo inspiring dreams, 
As to come forth at once a poet, 
But all the tribe of Helicon, 
Or pale Pirene, I bestow it 
To those who for their busts have won 
The well-earned wreath of ivy clinging: 
As for myself, but half a clown, 
My own rude verses I am bringing 
To join the sacred bards in town ; 
Who helps poor Poll to cry ‘‘ Good day, 
sir ?" 
Who to the jay our speech imparts ? 
The belly, of all wit the raiser ; 
The belly, master first of arts. 
He ’tis who knows of tongues forbidden 
Plainly the ready way to teach ; 
Shew us where shines a treasure hidden, 
As bright shall shine our parts of 
speech, 
The bard or bardess who more hoarse is 
Than croaking crows or chattering pies, 
Who will not then believe discourses 
Most Pagaseian melodies ? 


Ulysses elsewhere speaks in angry terms of the belly, H. 216, ob yag ri eruysen 


in) yarrie: xiveigov Ado, &c.; @ passage which offends the delicacy of Atheneus, 
who is followed by Bishop Blomfield in his note on Callimachus’ Hymn, tis Avjenrgos 
«arabe, 1. 88. After the bishop has made a very unhappy attempt at an emendation, 
he proceeds to say, “ Notum est proverbium waysia yaorhe Asariv ¥ cinerea voy, 
Ceterum tota hee descriptio [that of Erysichthon eating all before him] sordidissima 
est, et infra Hymni dignitatem longe posita. Callimachus, ut opinor, imitari yoluit 
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zetatis Homerice simplicitatem. In Odyss. 7. 215 seqq. Ulysses similia de se pre. 
dicat, quo nomine merito ab Athenwo reprehenditur, x. p. 412. C.” ‘There is not the 
smallest similarity between the passages in Callimachus and Homer, as any one will 
see on inspection. Erysichthon, who, as a ravaéusoos tikawwarras nobis wugia raven, 
is a very different person from Ulysses complaining of the necessity imposed on 
mankind of attending under all circumstances to the call of hunger. Alcinous had 
just before suspected him to be a god. This Ulysses at once contradicts, and de- 
plores that he is obliged to submit to the ordinary wants of human nature. The 
conclusion of Blomfield’s note is worth copying, as coming from the pen of a man 
destined to be a bishop. ‘‘ Hec loca miror non prolata esse 4 Mazochio Spicileg, in 
Genes. p. 194, ubi inter alia argumenta, quibus nititur ostendere homines in primevis 
temporibus decempedites, vel rowxadexarnyus fuisse, preter vivacitatem eorum ac 
miram corporis firmitudinem, etiam voracitatem allegat bonus canonicus.” The bishop, 
therefore, considers it to be a natural propensity of all good canons to be inclined in 
favour of voracity. If his Callimachus comes to another edition, perhaps he may favour 
us with the result of his personal experience. He can be assisted by a canon of his 
own, the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

66. aire ‘dhunde, &e.] I do not exactly understand Eustathius’s note, but 
cannot well discuss it. There is a difficulty in rendering the text here, which the 
readers of the original will perceive. One of the same kind occurs lower down, v. 86. 
Pope has got over it very well. 

73. "Igos “Aigos.] “‘ Irus will be un-Irused ;” he will no longer be able to act as 
our messenger — our male Iris. His occupation is gone. ‘O wnxiqs ivopsves "loos ZARG 
ridvnkousvos. 

84. "Hertigévds.] I have ventured to imitate the Greek form in “ Epirus-ward.” 
There is abundance of authority for it, What this”Hasuges was seems not very clear ; 
in the catalogue in the Iliad it is part of the dominions of Ulysses. Here it is evi- 
dently the Norfolk Island of Ithaca, and Echetus the Colonel Arthur of his time. 
The custom alluded to in |. 86 was not, and indeed is not, uncommon in the east. It 
was improved upon in Ireland by O’Rourke, Prince of Breffny, husband of Devor- 
ghilla ; and became the primary source of wo to the royal ragged race of Tara, 
Hanmer tells the story in Latin. I wonder how Tom Moore will manage it. 

92. Hx’ txdeu, &c.] Ulysses, it will be seen, decides upon giving Irus only a 
gentle tap. What Homer's idea of gentleness could have been it is hard to say ; for 
this light touch smashes the man’s jaw-bone, knocks him down in a second, and 
leaves him vomiting red blood, howling, and kicking upon the ground, with his teeth 
dashed out, unable to rise. It may be remarked, that in the heroic boxing-matches, 
in Homer, Theocritus, Virgil, &c., the champions have no notion of self-defence. A 
single blow generally decides. Clarke is quite delighted with the elegance of this 
description. ‘ Pulcherrimé rem depingunt et quasi ob oculos possunt hac verba.” 
The suitors who actually saw it felt, of course, infinitely delighted. They were 
ready to die of laughing. v. 99. None of the scruples of Pope found their way into 
the heroes of these times. He says,— 


** Soon his life to save 
The king resolves, for mercy sways the brave.” 


But it would be hard to find this any where in Homer. The king’s mercy is no more 
than that he does not choose to kill Irus, for fear of his being discovered by the 
extraordinary display of skill and strength. In 1. 94, ’Ayaii is interpreted as the 
suitors, So else, when, as g. 531, &c. I suppose the word is a corruption. Would 
&yavo}, the ordinary title of the suitors, be tolerable in such a construction ? 


*,* I have received a note far too complimentary to publish, asking me why 
I recommend the reading of 9% for és in Odyss. 0.478! The signature of this 
note is E. A.A. I have not time to write an answer at length. Itis merely a 
conjecture, guarded by a “ perhaps.” Let my correspondent look at Buttmann, 
in gx. There is, as usual, much silly verbiage and careless reading in the article, 
but it will in part give what is required. I recommend Fishlake to read “ those 
astonishingly mutilated words” fin Antimachus, quoted by the Scholiast, Iliad, 
¢.500], which excite the terror of his original, by whom they are stupidly mended, 
instead of “ Gh ytges ciew,” Ox yigaveicw, like cranes, With my next ballad, I may 
publish a note on the word. 
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Tur results of the proceedings in the 
Revising Barristers’ Courts during the 
present autumn, seem to us to merit 
something more than a passing notice. 
They go very far to establish the cer- 
tainty of the fact, that the Reform-bill 
is rapidly disappointing equally the ex- 
pectations of its friends and the appre- 
hensions of its opponents. Property 
is gradually resuming its influence ; 
the Conservative feelings and princi- 
ples of the educated classes are making 
themselves felt; and it appears in- 
creasingly pgobable that, within a very 
short period, the pit that was dug for 
the engulphing of Toryism will close 
for ever upon the scorned and detested 
remains of its rival, Whiggism. 

In former years, we have had to 
publish our statements of Conservative 
successes in the face of counter-state- 
ments from the Whig-Radical journals. 
Each party resolutely declared the 
victory to be theirs ; and to an impar- 
tial observer the rational conclusion 
would naturally seem to be, that the 
truth lay between the two; and that, in 
all probability, neither had really ob- 
tained any advantage worth boasting of. 

The general election of 1837 put an 
end to all these doubts. It gave, it is 
true, only an addition of about sixteen 
or twenty votes to the Conservatives ; 
but that addition, under all the circum- 
stances, was tantamount to a gain of 
sixty or eighty seats. 

Sir Robert Peel, when in office in 
1835, could not command, with the 
greatest possible exertions, and with 
the aid of divers straggling and uncer- 
tain supporters, more than 289 votes, 
on a question involving his official ex- 
istence. But his antagonists were en- 
raged to behold so great a minority. 
They said, however, “ It is the Peel 
parliament,—wait till we dissolve, with 
the powers of government in our own 
hands, and you shall see how the Con- 
servatives shall be scattered to the 
winds.” 

While, however, they waited a fit 
opportunity for a dissolution, they con- 
cocted another scheme, for the express 
and avowed object of increasing their 
borough influence. They carried their 
Municipal Reform-bill, declaredly in 
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order to get rid of “ the old Tory cor- 
porations,” and to replace them by mu- 
nicipal bodies of their own politics. 
The instant this bill was passed, their 
own journals exultingly exclaimed, that 
whenever a dissolution came, *‘ this one 
measure would give them forty votes !” 

Well, at last they dissolved Parlia- 
ment, gaining, too, all the advantage 
arising from the éclat of the accession 
of a youthful and popular queen ; and 
straining, by a base imposition upon 
their sovereign’s inexperience, the royal 
influence and prerogative to the very 
utmost, wherever a vote could by such 
means be obtained. And what, after 
all, was the result ? 

In full possession of the government, 
dissolving at their own convenience, 
exciting to the utmost the popular feel- 
ing of loyalty to their own advantage, 
and reaping also the full advantage 
of their boasted municipal reform, 
they succeeded at last in getting a 
House of Commons in which, instead 
of 289 Conservatives, there were 319 ! 
Could any thing declare more strongly 
or explicitly the fact, that all these im- 
portant advantages, which they had 
gained since the election of 1835, were 
more than counterbalanced by some ad- 
verse influence, whatever that might 
be,—insomuch that a large expected 
gain turned out a not inconsiderable 
realised loss ? 

But what was that adverse influence, 
which outweighed the advantages of 
office, and all those other elements of 
victory, which they had, with so much 
care, been accumulating ? 

“ The growing influence of Conserv- 
ative principles among the people,” — 
we hear some one say. 

Certainly, is our rejoinder; but that 
growing power of Conservatism had 
developed and shewn itself, and made 
its value known, by its victorious ef- 
forts in the registration courts. ‘ Let 
us ask Sir Robert Peel to dine with the 
merchants of London at Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall,” said the Conservatives 
of London with one voice. He came 
—he met them; and he charged them 
not to be content with feasting, but to 
go and work. They acted upon his 
advice, and in two years they reduced 
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their opponents’ majority of 1500 to 
one of 6! 

Thus have the registration commit- 
tees worked, ever since Sir Robert 
Peel’s memorable speech. True, they 
have not yet carried the representation 
of the city of London, nor driven Lord 
Melbourne from the Treasury; but to 
be beaten by only six votes out of the 
15,000 electors of London, and to be 
in a minority of 19 in the House of 
Commons, is surely, if not success it- 
self, the nearest possible approach to 
it; and must naturally inspire a con- 
fident hope that another election will 
give us that very narrow remaining 
step which still intervenes between us 
and victory. 

This, however, be it remembered, 
was the balanced state of things before 
the opening of the Revising Barristers’ 
Courts for the present year. And if 
we find that the progress which the 
Conservatives had unquestionably been 
making, between the elections of 1835 
and 1837, has since then continued, 
but at an accelerated pace, surely the 
conclusion becomes inevitable, that their 
possession of secure and permanent 
power and sway has become merely a 
question of time ; and that time a very 
limited space indeed ! 

Now, that the registration which 
has just concluded has been the most 
triumphant that the Conservatives have 
yet known, is a fact confessed on all 
sides. The ministerial Courier con- 
fesses that, “ upon the whole, it does 
not appear that the battle of the Li- 
berals has been well fought this year 
in the Registration Courts.” The 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, an O’Con- 
nellite paper, says, “ Every day adds 
to the strength of the Tories in the 
electoral districts of England. They 
are fighting the battle where it can be 
best and most successfully maintained 
— in the Registration Courts.” But the 
intelligent and acute Spectator is still 
more explicit :— 


“ The parliamentary registration pro- 
ceeds in the manner anticipated from the 
lazy indifference of the Liberals and the 
hopeful activity of the Tories. With 
scarcely an exception, the latter have 
succeeded in beating down the numbers 
of their antagonists, and augmenting 
their own. The metropolitan county is 
clearly lost, and the Tories may reckon 
on returning two members at the next 
election. In London city, a reference to 
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the comparative numbers of claims and 
objections shews Toryism in the ascend. 
ant. In the counties, and in some of the 
principal boroughs, the same result is 
obtained. Were an election to take place 
before the registration next year, there 
would be a large Tory majority returned 
for England. Sir Robert Peel, the Times 
now plainly announces, is only waiting 
till he can be sure of a majority in the 
House of Commons to turn out the pre. 
sent ministers. The Morning Chronicle 
eagerly snatched at the admission of the 
Times, that the Tories were not yet ready 
to take office ; and asked how they were 
to get ‘in?’ Look at the proceedings in 
the Revising Barristers’ Courts, and the 
process will be plain enough : it is going 
on now. The Tories are assiduously 
making a majority ; and the work once 
completed, there will be no longer any 
coquetting with the Whigs, no more shy 
reluctance to return to power, but an 
eager onslaught on the enfeebled foe, 
The way may be opened any day after 
the meeting of parliament by the Lords ; 
who, by an address to the crown for the 
removal of ministers, or the rejection of 
necessary bills, might compel a cabinet 
with a majority of only 15 or 20 in the 
Commons to retire. Probably this opera- 
tion will not long be delayed, if the 
registration goes on as it has com- 
menced.” 


These, however, are only general 
statements. We have taken the trou- 
ble, whenever an opportunity has pre- 
sented itself, of noting down the actual 
details ; and shall now offer to our 
readers a general view of these results, 
as far as they are worth reporting. 

For there are many counties and 
many boroughs, let it be borne in mind, 
respecting which there can be nothing 
to report. More than half the counties 
of England are now no longer the 
arenas of political contest. In Sourn 
DerpysHireE, for instance, SoutH 
Suropsurre, East Norrorx, Soutn 
Essex, Nortn Lancasurre, West- 
MORELAND, OxForDsHIRE, NoTTING- 
HAMSHIRE, LEICESTERSHIRE, East 
Kent, and several other counties, in 
which the Conservatives are in quiet 
possession, nothing of the least con- 
sequence has been transacted. The 
Radicals and Whigs have resigned 
themselves to their fate ; and the whole 
business of registration has subsided 
into mere routine. In one or two 
other cases they have been active, but 
without any important result. They 
claim, in the county of Hunrincpon, 
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an advantage of about 100 by this 
registration. They were in a minority, 
at the last election, of nearly 400. 
In Nortu S#ropsu ire, they also claim 
a small advantage; without, however, 
having the smallest chance of gaining 
even one seat. In the boroughs, they 
have better luck; but the drawback 
on their gains here is, that they merely 
triumph in a few select places, which 
were constructed to be, and always 
will be, Whig or Whig-Radical pre- 
serves. At Ashton, for instance, and 
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at Manchester, and at Huddersfield, 
they have profited slightly by the regis- 
tration. At Liverpool and at Preston, 
neither party gained any thing of the 
least consequence. In the great bo- 
roughs, such as Birmingham, Finsbury, 
Lambeth, the Tower Hamlets, the re- 
gistration had no results whatever, as 
far as the character of the constituency 
was concerned. Let us now, how- 
ever, proceed to state such results as 
may appear to be worth putting down, 
beginning with the 








COUNTIES. 
ConsERVATIVE. Rapicar. 
Made. Sustained. Made, Sustained. 
MIDDLESEX : 
Objections .sseseseee 971 608 582 195 
Yorxsuire, West Riding: 
Objections ..seeecere 2767 1446 2304 1114 
Claims panbmmeaas 1903 1333 
West Kent: 
Objections seevseeses 403 243 296 136 
Sout Devon: 
Objections eceeeecese 353 254 172 81 
Nortn Devon: 
Objections evcccccsee 287 189 412 197 
Claims dinate dene 718 
Sourn LEIcestERSHIRE: 
Objections .....se005. 89 72 106 41 
Bucks: 
Objections ....+..++. 139 109 138 90 
Claims cocescceses SS 273 232 191 
East GLOUCESTERSHIRE: 
Objections .....ee000 541 334 354 153 
West GLouctsTERSHIRE: 
Objections .....eee05. 241 145 325 132 
Claims Keebaauens 226 180 
Nortn Derpysurre: 
Objections ...++see05 188 144 139 37 
East CuMBERLAND: 
Objections ...eseeeee 150 82 99 28 
ANGLESEY: 
Objections escesscees 434 228 388 197 
Ruttanp: 
Objections eeeecesees 225 112 0 0 
Nortn Dunnam: 
Objections ...eseseee 231 143 150 32 
Iste or Wicut: | 
Objections ...ccces.. 70 41 0 0 
aims ieabmedied 27 15 
Sourn NortHamMpronsHire: 
Objections peeeresere 66 196 46 
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CITIES AND BOROUGHS. 


ConseRvATIVE. | Rapicat. 


Made. Sustained. Made. Sustained, 
Lonpon : 


Objections ...++e.e++ 382 256 130 77 

Claims sstecnence BO8 61 49 22 
MARYLEBONE : 

Objections ...esesess 467 366 261 125 

Claims ccccccccce 69 75 151 77 
WESTMINSTER : 

Objections ..... isocen OB 107 87 63 

Claims nie tae 16 12 69 31 
Lerps: 

Objections .....+..+. 1751 1628 576 

Claims ci a 229 132 44 
Bristoi: 

Objections . «« 1370 1594 382 

Claims 320 156 
Yorxk: 

Objections .......006 3 5 102 52 

Claims i f 35 22 
EXETER : 

Objections ... 121 66 

Claims 5S 69 48 
Devizrs: 

Objections 39 7 

Claims . 10 4 
WINCHESTER : 

Objections d 59 14 

Claims 3s 16 
SovuTHAMPTON : 

Objections .. 87 42 
LANCASTER: 

Objections 4 : 15 

Claims . 2 47 21 
Truro: 

Objections .... 7 < 


MAIDSTONE: 
Objections ...seeee- ‘ 39 23 
Claims . 03 56 5l 
Dover: 
Objections ... oe 32 17 
Claims inches ‘ 29 17 
Duruam: 
Objections 
Claims 
ScARBOROUGH: 
Objections 
Claims 
YARMOUTH: 
Objections 
Claims 
HERTFORD : 
Objections 
Claims 
IPSWICH : 
Objections 
Claims 
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Made. Sustained. Made. Sustained. 
CHELTENHAM : 
‘ Objections ...+..+0+. 502 270 93 47 
SHAFTESBURY : 
Objections ....e00-- 22 14 9 2 , 9 
Claims neh eeleses 6 4 16 4 
READING: 
Objections sseeseeees 77 40 81 3 
Claims steseccene. @ 23 67 29 
KIDDERMINSTER: 
Objections .eiseseess 27 12 16 7 
Claims rrr re 4 4 7 6 
'y WAKEFIELD: 
Objections «..seseeee. 59 44 75 30 
Claims pbanecchen ae 12 v3 11 
LIcHFIELD : 
! Objections .....eee454 27 20 7 6 
Claims Lceneonues 6 4 8 5 
& Lyme Recis: 
f Objections ..seseseee 8 3 14 4 
Claims paaaweeeee 4 4 3 1 
LEOMINSTER: 
Objections eeeeseeeec 12 10 20 0 
Claims sheneenwce 2 1 11 1 
ANDOVER: 
Objections s.seceeeee 39 13 12 4 
: Claims ue he 000e0% 5 3 6 5 
CHRISTCHURCH : 
Objections .....+.+- 14 3 
i Claims tminen oes 10 9 
GLOUCESTER : 
Objections .......+-- 96 47 66 38 
’ Claims caakbcwene. ae 32 2 14 
Srroup: 
Objections ....see066 53 33 12 6 
ToTness: 
Objections ...eseeeee 23 2 
Claims rere 7 2 
i TIVERTON : 
’ Objections .....+.2++ 16 11 10 7 
: Claims bb ne nena es 9 3 7 4 
Burr Sr. Epmunps: 
Objections .......++. 78 36 71 22 
Claims oberesstes 16 12 6 6 
CHICHESTER: 
Objections .........- 2 1 8 3 
Claims ivatewsece le 15 12 9 
Lewes: 
Objections .......... %6 11 38 8 
Claims esecsaa (De 14 8 é 
Lincotn: 
Objections .......... 36 29 20 13 
Claims ima © 4 17 it 
Woopstock : 
Objections ...c.ceoe. 56 27 20 12 
Claims Se ee cau 20 17 
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CONSERVATIVE. 


Made, 
CAMBRIDGE: 


Objections «seeeese+e 140 

Claims ssesenccss 0 
BrapDForpD: 

Objections .....+e006 136 


Claims isenescesse Se 
Ma tpon : 

Objections ...s.e.+.. 27 

Claims deerme vine: tae 


CoLcHESTER: 
Objections .......... 16 


Claims rene weunue 13 
Botton : 

Objections .......... 80 

Claims Vaisdieese: |e 


SaisBury: 
Objections ..seseeee- 14 
Claims ‘ae ueneee 4 
TEWKESBURY: 
Objections ....+e4+.. 
Claims iseee ones 
Stoks-on-TRENT: 
OMOCMDES: sccecocess 135 


Claims paw eennes 
WoRCESTER: 

Objections ....... soe §6=— 98 

Claims esterases Ole 
Sr. ALpans: 

Objections ....-. «.. 2 

Claims pashbanane 12 


Taunton: 
Objections .......06. 94 
Claims (ssnenenae 
BLackBurn : 
Objections ....eeeeee 75 


Claims ebethsases O2 
HytTHeE: 

Objections .......... 36 

Claims wehasesee 9 
Hutt: 

Objections ......++.. 160 

Claims ssbeoeeene 66 
PooLe: 

Objections ....... eee 

Claims vieasbeeee 


BEveERLEY : 
Objections ........-. 30 
Claims i‘vesuhed ees 
NorTHALLERTON : 
Objections andClaims.. 22 
SUNDERLAND? 
Objections .......... 133 
et => kacene saee 33 
BewpD.ry: 
Objections ........-. 55 
Claims ais 12 


Sustained. 


82 
40 


66 
24 


15 
65 


11 
11 


48 
21 


53 
28 


26 


75 
56 


46 
26 


49 
9 











Rapicat. 
Made. Sustained, 
82 38 
59 44 
72 31 

25 

112 14 
13 & 
0 0 
3 1 
64 24 
51 24 
5 3 
8 5 

1 

1 

124 44 
70 18 
70 59 
77 39 
2 0 

1 0 
54 29 
oy 

0 0 
15 10 
10 8 
8 2 
257 101 
41 16 
3 

9 

39 15 
5 

5 2 
72 19 
33 21 
105 0 
11 0 
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Made. 

EvEsHAM: 

Objections ....++.++. 23 

Claims 
PoRTSMOUTH : 

Objections .....++5+. 
SHREWSBURY: 

Objections ...+.+.++ 

Claims 


eoccccceee 5 


Besides these, we learn, that in 
Ayessury, the Conservative gain by 
the Registration is 12 votes; in Car- 
LISLE, 16; in WeymoutH, 4; in 
Newport, 12; while in BrrpGNortH, 
the new Conservative votes are 41, the 
new Radical votes 12. In Frome, 
also, and in Satrorp, the Conserv- 
atives claim the victory, but we are 
furnished with no particulars. In 

}upLEY, and several other boroughs, 
the Radicals have resigned themselves 
to their fate, and offer no further op- 
position. Besides the above, there are 
very many places in which the Con- 
servative ascendancy is so fully es- 
tablished, that their success. in the 
registration is not thought worth re- 
cording; and there are several, the 
particulars of which will arrive after 
this abstract shall have been sent to 
the press. 

But the uniform character of these 
results, as far as they can be learned, 
is almost miraculous. Scarcely in a 
single place have the Whig-Radicals 
proved successful, except in just those 
peculiar spots, the “ preserves,” manu- 
factured by themselves, and for their 
own use, by their beautiful “ Reform- 
bill;” such as Huddersfield, Ashton, 
Gateshead, and the like—spots in 
which the ghost of Whiggism may be 
expected to linger, long after the body 
has disappeared from the scenes of 
human strife. 

We are aware, however, that these 
Statements are denied, and that para- 
graphs have lately appeared in some 
of the ministerial prints, which boldly 
declare the facts to be of a wholly dif- 
ferent character. But all these para- 
graphs bear the strongest marks of 
their parentage and origin. They are 
concocted in the Reform Club, by two 
or three parties whose salaries depend 
upon their being able to keep up the 
Spirits of their employers; and who, 





ConsERVATIVE, 
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Rapicat. 
Sustained. Made, Sustained, 
15 4 2 
4 6 3 
56 34 
29 16 
11 12 


for a much less object than this, would 
readily depose to any required number 
of falsehoods. From these notoriously 
interested witnesses, we appeal to a 
writer who possesses as extensive op- 
portunities of learning the real state of 
the case as any man; and who, while 
he has no personal motive to induce 
him to give a falsely favourable view 
of the matter, is one of the last who 
would desire to represent matters un- 
favourably to the Whig-Radical cause. 
The editor of the Morning Advertiser 
writes as follows :— 


“* We last week called attention to the 
disastrous results which have attended 
the labours of the revising barristers. 
Every day serves to impress us still more 
deeply with the magnitude of the loss which 
the Liberal interest has sustained. How 
sustained? For no other reason than 
that those persons calling themselves 
Reformers, who have abundance of 
money at their command, declined to 
afford the poorer class of Liberals the 
pecuniary means of establishing their 
title to be placed on the list of voters, 
when the claims to the suffrage were 
questioned by the adverse party. In 
many cases, Tory objections to Liberal 
claimants were entertained in wholesale, 
because no person in the Liberal interest 
was authorised to defend them. In se- 
veral instances, indeed, the courts were 
literally deserted by Reformers; not 
one Liberal was found in them. The 
Tories, on the other hand, mustered in 
such numbers, that there was hardly 
room enough in the courts to contain 
them: ‘ Look on this state of things, and 
on that.’ 

“The day is not far distant when the 
leaders, or those calling themselves so, 
of the Liberal party, will bitterly rue 
their unaccountable remissness and cri- 
minal apathy. We err most grievously 


if they do not, before many months have 
elapsed, have the unpleasant conviction 
forced upon them, that they have not 
only betrayed the popular cause, but 
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that they have laid the axe at the root 
of their own private interests in so far as 
these were involved in the ascendancy 
of their party. 

“Is it necessary we should speak in 
plainer language? Then we beg to ap- 
prise the wealthier Liberals, those who 
have always been found to arrogate to 
themselves the title of leaders of the 
popular party, that by their apathy dur- 
ing the sitting of the registration courts, 
they have inflicted a fatal blow—fatal, at 
least, for a time —on the supremacy of Re- 
form prineiples, and have paved the way 
for the re-admission of the Tories into 
power. 

“Is this doubted? It will not be 
doubted long: there will be no doubt on 
the subject this day six months. 

*‘1t is, unfortunately, beyond all doubt, 
because it rather awkwardly happens to 
be matter of recorded fact, that at the 
close of last session, the two great 
parties in the state were so nicely ba- 
Janced, that on any great trial of strength 
the result was often problematical. While 
the Tories exulted in the hope of defeat- 
ing the Liberals, the latter trembled lest 
they should find themselves in a mi- 
nority. And miraculous were their es- 
capes on more than one occasion. In a 
house of upwards of 600 members, their 
majority in one or two cases did not ex- 
ceed 18 or 20. Atsuch a moment, and 
when the Reform cause was in such 
imminent peril, one would have thought 
that, instead of being utterly apathetic, 
the self-styled champions of Liberalism 
would have exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their power. But no; they 
have tamely and criminally looked on, 
while the Tories were reducing the 
number of Liberal claimants who had an 
undoubted right to have their names en. 
rolled, and were swelling their own 
lists with the names of parties who had 
not the shadow of a title to the franchise. 
The reductions on the one hand, and the 
additions on the other, will, beyond all 
question, affect the general constituency 
of the country to such an extent, as to 
insure, whenever a general election shall 
take place, the displacing of a sufficient 
number of Liberal members by Tory can- 
didates, to give the latter party a con- 
siderable majority in the House of Com- 
mons. And the event of a general elec- 
tion we regard as one which is near at 
hand ; for the Tories seeing such bright 
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prospects before them, and being so 
equally matched with the Liberals at 
present, will, early next session, either 
by trickery or by the defection of a few 
professed Reformers, defeat the Liberals 
on some vital question, and then step 
into their places.” 


This evidence is conclusive of the 
real state of the case. Let us, then, 
draw from the results the chief lesson 
which the Conservatives ought to learn. 

That lesson is, that success and ul- 
timate triumph— full, entire, and per- 
manent triumph—is now a matter of 
absolute certainty to them, if they will 
only take the necessary steps to ensure 
it. Itis no longera doubtful struggle, 
a contest carried on without hope, and 
merely to protract the day of final 
ruin; but it is a warfare between two 
parties, whereof the one is now as- 
certained to be decidedly the strongest, 
and in which the whole plan of ope- 
rations is so clearly marked out, limit- 
ed, and defined, that nothing but the 
most miserable blundering, or the 
greatest carelessness and indolence, 
can affect the otherwise inevitable re- 
sult. Strength must ultimately carry 
the day, and that strength is now fully 
proved to be with the Conservatives. 

It rests with them, then, to take to 
themselves that which is their right, 
the ruling power in the state, by the 
simplest, easiest, and most constitu- 
tional means. They have only to take 
the necessary trouble, and that is by no 
means a formidable burden ;—to pro- 
vide the necessary expenditure, to them 
a perfectly trivial amount ;—and to do 
this perseveringly and without flinch- 
ing; and the end must be, that after 
having raised their numbers in the 
House of Commons from 145, in 1833, 
to 319, in 1837, they will, in a few 
short months more, still further aug- 
ment them by the requisite dozen 
votes, and thus achieve that consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished by 
all lovers of their country, the destruc- 
tion of the Whig-Radical confederacy, 
and the ascendancy of Conservative 
and constitutional principles. 


re 


London :—J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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